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AUTHOR^S PREFACE. 

A FEW years ago I published a little book on Egypt, entitled 
Pyramids and Progress, which Lord Cromer allowed me to dedicate 
to him. At that time the Sudan was in the hands of the Dervishes 
and inaccessible. Now, thanks to Lord Kitchener, it is under the 
British flag, and being open to all the world, is likely to be visited, in 
yearly increasing numbers, by the pleasure seeker, the archaeologist, and 
the promoter of commercial enterprise. 

In the hope of being of service to some of these, I have undertaken 
my present task, and shall be more than repaid if T succeed in arousing 
in them one tithe of the interest which I have experienced in the study 
of this remarkable countrv. 

The new territory is enormous compared with Egypt, and in 
consequence a larger volume, and one on somewhat different lines from 
my earlier work, was necessary. Lord Kitchener asked ine to dedicate 
the book to him, and this compliment inspired me with a desire to 
do my best. 

For many of the illustrations and for much information regarding the 
remote provinces, I am indebted to kind friends, too numerous to mention 
in a short preface. Without their aid this book could never have been 
written, and to every one of them I tender my warmest thanks with 
apologies for not mentioning them individually. 

JOHN WARD. 
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OUR SUDAN; ITS PYRAMIDS AND PROC.RBSS. 

I'JJELIMIXAliY CHAFTKI!. 

The earliest tourist recoi-ds tliat he ftmiid Egypt not only a. laiiil oi' wumlers, Imt a land 
of contraiiietioiis beyomi all others. It is still so, after tliousamls of years. Here evil 
seems actually to iiroiluce t;ooJ, ami calamities are blessings in tJisgnise. ' 

The follies of its rulers coulil no farther go, the ancient land was apparently in 
hoiwless ruin. This was in ilSS2, wlien Egypt fell into our hands, all unsought by us. 

Xo other nation would have anytliing to do with it; it was derelict. We stuck to 
our ta-sk, pulled the old land out of the mire of insolvency, and takiug away its 
reproach, made its rule a model of good government. 

Hut ere we accouiidished luir task, the hero Gordon had been murdered by the 
people he was sent to save, and the Sudan was hist to Kgypt. The frontier line was. 




withdrawn to Wadi Haifa iu 
words, "If Egypt is to lie ip 
column arrived too late to ^ 
wlien Egypt had been put (ir. 
prei>aratiou8 were coiomeTiced (' 
Sudan. The fii-st step was to cr 
selected to train up and drill the nativ 
good soldiers. Sir Evelyn AVood was cjio 



Sii. Two years before, Gordon iiad written tliese 

•t, tile Mahdi must be smashed up." The rebel' 

.*e liim, but his words were luit forgotten, and 

ly under the honest goveruuieut of Lord Cromer, 

the avenging of Gordon by tlie comjuest of the 

te an army. Some of Englauii's best soliliers were 

—yellow and black — -to fit them bir liehig 

1 (after tlie defeat of Arabi at Te! el Kebir 
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by Wolseley in 1882) to begin the foiniatioii of a new Egyptian foree, Tliis took lime, 
but good results came sooner than was expected. The Mahdi was dead, his Khalifats 
were still active, and threatening to conquer Egypt itself. Wad el rCegmni, one of the 
l>e3t Dervish generals, led 4,000 fighting men, and some 7,000 camp followers, i>a8t 
Wadi Haifa, by the western desert, with the avowed object of advancing on Caii"o, and 
conquering the Christian AVorld. 

We had only a small garrison at Haifa. General Grenfell (now Lord Grenfell) 
was then Sirdar. British troops were on the way from Cairo, but Grenfell, finding the 
Dervish hosts making rapid progress northwards, hastened to stop their progress. He 
had only two Egyptian and four Sudanese 
battalions, a troop of the 20lli Huasara, 
and some artillery. By keeping the Der- 
vishes away fram the Xile, the multitude 
was helpless, s uttering from thirst in 
the waterless desert. Grenfell trusted hie 
met), and at Toaki, near Abu Simbel, on 
I 3rd August, ISHO, led them against the 
eiieuiy, wlm was utterly routed — practically 
destroyed. 

Till! (lippic'S an<l Sudanese fought well, 

aiul till' victory had such a line moral effect 

I tliat every native regiment has been found 

I reliable ever since. Their fighting in the 

ilan was eipial lo tliat of British trooia. 

The Dervishes never attemjited again to 

invade Egj-|)t. The hopes of the Khalifa of 

conquering the worhl bad come to an end. 

Sir Archiliidd Hunter (now in high 
command ill India) was a young officer 
I under Sir Francis Grenfell at the Toski 
affair, where he was wounded. After tlie 
Toski cfillapse the Dervishes gave less tixiiible. 
Father Ohrwalder escafied fi-oni prison at Omdiiniiiin in 18i)l, and Slatin Bey in 1895, 
through the eflbrts of Sir Keginald Wingate's clever Intelligence Department. They 
brought valuable tidings of Dervish doings, and helped Sir Herbert Kitchener greatly 
in his preparations for the campaign for the " smashing oE the Mabdi." 

The history of this war has been tolil by abler pens than mine. The pi'esont 
volume is only an attempt to describe the vast region we liave conquered and 
Ijeen called upon to develop, or to bring Viaek to civilisation. Incidents of the 
campaign or historical events are only mentioned where they serve to illustrate 
the hicalities described or depicted. 
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N£IF PllOJECTS FOR IRmGATIOX—IiAILWAYS. 



"Our Sudan "is almost as large as Europe, ami possesses nearly as iiiaiiy nation- 
alities. Compared to its extent, Eg}'pt is a mere strip of land along the Xile. 
Dervish cruelty lias depopulated o\u' new empire, but under the beneficent ISritish 
flag, the prolific races of the Sudan will multiply and develop into industrious 
agriculturists, peaceful handicraftsmen, and happy, contented people's. 

During visits to this region, and while compiling the information about the remote 
provinces, I have been struck with the great extent and variety of their physical 
characteristics. I Jiave been also surprised to find that what was labelled "desert" 
in tJie maps fivfjuently proves to be fertile land. Much of this was once cultivated, 
when there was an immense population. 
This land can lie tilled again. wJien supplied 
with irrigation. 

Sir AVilliiini (Jui-stin has just presented 
to Lord Cromer a UejMU't of some 250 
foolscap pages on the resources of the watew 
of the Xile for the irrigation of Kgypt 
and the Sudan. Thta llcpjrt is a very 
remarkable work ; but it is too teclmical, 
and too extensive, for publication here. 
However, Lord Cromer's Despatcli on this 
.subject is not ti'o large to cupy in full into 
these pages, and it forms an admirable 
r^ii'iiti' of the entire subject. 

It will Ih! seen tJiat bml Oomer 
promises to give all that is denuuxicd, even 
to the extent of Twenty-one millions sterling, 
over a number of years, provided thau this 
outlay is really needed, and agrees to give 
the £24,000 a year for tlie necessary pre- 
liminary surveys. 

Lord Cromer also alludes to his anxiety 
for the railway development of the Sudan. 
The Siiakin railway is much needeil. is far advanced, and will be ready in a year. 




Coal at present is £(» a ton at Khartoum. No coal, it is much to be feared, 
exists in the Sudan. Some inflammable oil has been seen bubbling up, but it is 
not true petroleum. Cua! and also mineral oils are a necessity and must therefore 
be imported. The Suakin railway will bring these to Khartoum for one-half the 
cost of railway transit from Alexandria or Port Said. 

The Berber-Suakin railway will also convey cotton, dura, gum, and all tlie 
products of the Sudan to the world's markets at moderate rates. 
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Railway extension to Gedai'ef and Kassala is suggested, and Lord Cromer 
mentions proposed lines from Omdurman to Kordofan and from Khartoum to 
Wad Medani on tlie Blue Nile. A line is proniised from Abu Hamed to Dongola. 
This last is peculiarly gratifying to people of antiquarian tiistes, for most of the 
old cities and antiquities are found along the Nile at inaccessible places away from 
any road or railway. Once made accessible, these localities will bring in revenue 
by the issue of tickets to tourists, as is done in Egypt. The Government have 
begun to build Rest-houses at the ancient sites, while a Museum has been commenced 
at Khartoum, and soon no doubt a Sudanese Antiquarian Department will be 
organised. 

The land of many parts of the Sudan is admirably adapted for cotton culture. 
Companies to work plantations are being encouraged, and it is said by experts that 
when Irrigation is given, there can be enough cotton produced to supply all the 
English demand. The only difficulty is the absence of poi)ulation. 

Sir William Gaistin deserves the thanks of the country for his lucid report on the 
Nile supplies. The great river and its feeders are the life-blood of the whole region 
from the Ec^uator to the ^Mediterranean. There is no doui)t, from Sir William 
Garstin's Report, that the su[)ply of water can be greatly increased and utilised for 
both the Sudan and for Egyj)t. 

This book is written for people who may have the idea of visiting Khartoum 
and the Ui)per Nile. It is also written with tlie ol>ject of attracting notice to 
the Sudan, as yet virtually an unknown land to the English people. 

When I applied to my friends ot* the Government Departments at Cairo and 
Khartoum for photographs of regions I had been unable to visit myself, I was 
almost overwhelmed with their kindness, so many excellent photographs were sent 
me. I thought to make a selection, but all were so good and many were so curious, 
representing places never depicted before, that I said, " Let them all come." The 
advice I give to people studying this book is " Skip the letterpress, the pictures will 
teach you all you need to know." 

The Nile is actually the origin of Egypt. Herodotus knew this, and aptly 
called Egypt the "Gift of the Nile." Egypt is rainless, and only the farthest Sudan has 
its rainy season, consequently anything relating to the anq^lification of the storage of 
the Nile, is all -important for both countries, and the Irrigation I)e})aitnient becomes the 
most important public oflice in everything connected with the Nile Valley. In Egypt, 
to quote a late writer in the Tinier, the (\)nstellatiou Aijuarius contains stars of the 
very first magnitude. Sir William (Jarstin is tlie "bright particular star" of that 
constellation, and his masterly Report on the Nile, of the year 1904 is peihaps the finest 
of its kind ever issued. The Despatch of Lord Cromer conUiins its essence, and what is 

(; 



sin REGIXALD WTNGATE—COVXT OLEICRJiX, 

iiiiti-e, approveM of all the (iarstiu rewmmetidations. This wonderful analysis by the 
master iiiiiid of Kfiypt is ]ilaceil at the front of the volume, as uwing Ut its importance 
it deserves the place of hoiujiir. 

Lord Cromer's trainiiij; haa shown itself in the men who, after serving Ej,'j'pt, have 
made their mark elsewhere, Lord Milner, Lord Kituheiier, those already named, and 
hosts of others. Fortiuiatciy when war is past, peaceful men like Sir Keginald Wingate 
and Count (ileichen have t(.< remain longer to consolidat* good government. Wingate's 
"underground niihvay " hiid the jihins for developing tlie Smhui while yet in iJerviah 
hands. Count (Ileichen .showed himself an iihle pupil in carrying on the work of 
the Intelligence Department. 




Count Gleichen's intei'esting Sudan Handbooks taught our soldiers, from 189G to 
1899, where to go and whiil to expect in an utterly unknown land. Every important 
text-book for the Sudan, for the past ten years, beui^B this young ottiocr's name. Of 
course a soldier has to go where ho is sent, and after active service in South Africa, he 
has now left Kgypt. His Aniihi-Eniiiili'iH Suthin is a great work which was nuieii 
needed and witl be a monument to his fame. 

His labours in Kgypt as Intelligence Olhcer may have been supposed lo be 
completed when lie was ordered el.sewhere. We shall yet have more \V()rks from 
his pen. it is lo bo hoped, i-etating [o Ihe Nile Valley, the region he knows better 
than any other writer. 
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The Hon. Colonel Talbot and Gwjnn Bey, in the interesting Eeports 
accompanying the Survey of the Sudan, are completing the descriptive work begun 
by Count Gleichen. Major G\vynn*s photographs, giving illustrations of border 
peoples never l)efore deincted, are most interesting. 

It is possible that Sir William Garstin's scheme for cutting a great Nile Canal, 
may entirely solve the Sudd problem. If successful, it will revolutionize Egyptian 
Irrigation. Mr. Dupuis provides us w^th tidings of Abyssinia, such as have not been 
received since the days of Bruce, while his beautiful photographs give us pictorial 
illustrations of a hitherto unknown country and its interesting people. His descriptions 
of the scenery are most graphic and give a vivid idea of his adventurous journey. 

The Annual Inspection of remote provinces by the Governor-General has a 
civilising influence of great importance. The photographs of these progresses of 
Sir Reginald Wingate tell their own tale. Everywhere he is welcomed by happy 
faces, and hailed by chiefs and sheikhs, by headmen and village people, especially 
by the female population, as their deliverer. 

The photographs of the natives of Kordofan are most interesting. Schweinfurth 
was afraid to venture there only some thirty-five years ago ("Darfur and Kordofan 
are the hiding-place of every murderer and malefactor in Central Africa," says 
Schweinfurth in his Heart of Africa). The dear old man still lives, and looks like 
living. He is hale and hearty : I saw him in Cairo in 1904 ; how surprised he 
will be to see those photographs. The remotest provinces are being gradually 
brought under the influence of the genial Sirdar. Darfur will come next. At 
present it is impossible to get a single illustration of that region. 

The Bahr el Ghazal will follow in the path of civilisation. Of the Niam Niam, 
and of its I*igmies as well. Sir lleginald has sent me a number of excellent photo- 
graphs showing much character. When this race give up their unpleasant gastronomic 
tendencies they seem physically to be the finest race in Central Africa. They assert 
that they are not now cannibals ; let us hope they may stick to their new principles. 

I was much struck, in visiting the Sudan, by the unexpected number of ruins of 
Pyramids, Temples and Cities of 2,000 to 5,000 years ago, and the vestiges of Christian 
edifices, which, before the days of Islam, extended nil over the land. I have 
collected illustrations of these antiquarian remains, hoping to awaken an interest in 
the ancient civilisation of this land of which, though it has accidentally come under the 
influence of the Pax Britanniea, we as yet know little. 

The travels of Caillaud (1825), Hoskins (1835), and Lepsius (1845) have served to 
supply many illustrations and descriptions of antiquities which have been seldom or 
never visited by antiquarians since their times. 

8 
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The Hon. Colonel Talbot and Gsvyiiu Key, in the interesting Eeports 
accompanying tlie Survey of the Sudan, are completing the descriptive work l)egun 
by Count Gleiclien. Major Gwynn's photographs, giving illustrations of border 
peoples never before depicted, are most interesting. 

It is possible that Sir William Garstin's scheme for cutting a great Nile Canal, 
may entirely solve the Sudd problem. If successful, it will revolutionize Egyptian 
Irrigation. Mr. Dupuis provides us with tidings of Abyssinia, such as have not been 
received since the days of Bruce, while his beautiful photographs give us pictorial 
illustrations of a hitherto unknown country and its interesting people. His descriptions 
of the scenery are most graphic and give a vivid idea of his adventurous journey. 

The Annual Inspection of remote provinces by the Governor-General has a 
civilising intluence of great importance. The photographs of these progresses of 
Sir Keginald Wingate tell their ow^n tale. Everywhere he is welcomed by happy 
faces, and hailed by chiefs and sheikhs, by headmen and village people, especially 
by the female population, as their deliverer. 

The photographs of the natives of Kordofan are most interesting. Schweinfurth 
was afraid to venture there only some thirty-five years ago (*' Darfur and Kordofan 
are the hiding-place of every murderer and malefactor in Central Africa," says 
Schweinfurth in his Hoirt of Africa). The dear old man still lives, and looks like 
living. He is hale and hearty : I saw him in Cairo in 1904 ; how surprised he 
will be to see those j)hotographs. The remotest provinces are being gradually 
broutjlit under the inHuence of the genial Sirdar. Darfur will come next. At 
present it is impossible to get a single illustration of that region. 

The Bahr el Ghazal M'ill follow in the path of civilisation. Of the Niam Niani, 
and of its Pigmies as well, Sir Ileginald has sent me a number of excellent photo- 
graphs showing much character. When this race give up their unpleasant gastronomic 
tendencies they seem physically to be the finest race in Central Africa. They assert 
that they are not now cannibals ; let us hope they may stick to their new principles. 

I was much struck, in visiting the Sudan, by the unexpected number of ruins of 
Pyramids, Temples and Cities of 2,000 to 5,000 years ago, and the vestiges of Christian 
edifices, which, before the days of Islam, extended all over the land. I have 
collected illustrations of these antiquarian remains, hoping to awaken an interest in 
the ancient civilisation of this land of which, though it has accidentally come under the 
influence of the Pax Bntannica, we as yet know little. 

The travels of Caillaud (1825), Hoskins (1835), and Lepsius (1845) have served to 
supply many illustrations and descriptions of anticjuities which have been seldom or 
never visited by antiquarians since their times. 
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CHAPTER II. 
LOKL) CROMER'S DESPATCH, 

ENCLOSING SIR WILLIAM GAKSTIN'S REPORT 
ON THE UPPER NILE IRRIGATION PROJECTS, 1904. 

llic Earl of Cromer to the Marquess of Lansdovme. — (Reeeived 2nd May.) 

Cairo, 2'lml April, 1904. 
My Lord, 

It will he within your Lordship's recollection that on the 19th Jnne, 1901, I forwarded a 
Report prepared by Sir William (larstin on the Upper Nile irrigation projects {see ^' Egypt 
No. 2, 1901"). Sir William Garstin did not at that time make any definite proposals; he 
merely indicated the direction which further inquiry might advantageously take. 

Since 1901 Sir A\^illiam (jarstin has made a prolonged tour in the Upper Nile region. 
He has embodied the information he was ahle to obtain in a further Re])(»rt, which I have 
now the honour to inclose. It is a document of the highest interest and value. I beg to 
draw your Lordship's attention more especially to Appendix I. 

At my request Sir William Garstin drew up a rough sketch of the irrigation progi-amme 
which might possibly be adopted in the future. It must l)e borne in mind that in each of the 
cases mentioned by Sir William Garstin the financial, and in most cases the engineering, 
features of the particular proposals require further study. The figures must, therefore, only 
be regarded as very approximative. 

I have no hesitation in saying that Sir William Garstin's programme may safely ])e 
adopted in the following sense that the aim of the Egyptian Government sliould ])e to work 
gradually up to the execution of the schemes which he proposes. The main question to be 
decided is, what portions (jf the general plan require relatively early treatment, and what 
portions, on the other hand, can be left for future consideration. 

Sir William Garstin works out to an estimated expenditure of £ E. 21,400,000, of which 
£ E. 13,000,000 would be in the Sudan and £ E. 8,400,000 in Egypt. 

It is not to be thought that the proposed expenditure in the Sudan will only benefit 
that country. Such is far from 1)eing the case. The main item is X E. 5,500,000 for 
works on the Bahr-el-Gebel. This expenditure is almost entirely on Egyptian account. 
Broadly speaking, I may say that the whole plan is based on the principle of utilising the 
waters of the White Nile for the benefit of Egypt, and those of the Blue Nile for the 
benefit of the Sudan. 

Sir William (larstin remarks :—'' There could, of course, be no question of carrying 
out such a programme in any very short space of time. In fact, even if the money were 
availa])le, it is scarcely possi])le that these works could be executed under a period of ten to 
fifteen years, under the most favourable circumstances." 
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Your Lordship will observe that Sir William (4arstiii proposes to employ an additional 
staff in order to study the various projects to which he alludes. This is the only point which 
requires an early decision. The cost will be £ E. 24,000 for the first year. The money will 
l)e granted. A more difficult question is to find the right men for the work. This matter 
will be left in Sir William Garstin's hands. 

In my last annual Report, under the head of '* The Egyptian Debt," I stated what 
sums might possibly be made available, in the near future, to be applied to capital 
expenditure. I may now, perhaps, go a stop further and state what are the projects 
which would appear to stand first in order of importance. 

As regards Egypt, the first thing to do is evidently to provide the money for converting 
the lands of Middle Egypt from basin into perennial irrigation. About £ E. 600,000 will 
be spent during the current year on attaining this object. A further sum of about 
£ E. 1,000,000 will have to be provided in future years. When this money has been spent, 
the whole of the programme comprised in the construction, at its present level, of the 
Assouan and also of the Assiout dam will be completed. 

Next in importance I place the necessity of providing a considerable sum of money 
— pro])ably about £ E. 3,000,000 — to place the Egyptian railways in thorough order. 

Turning to irrigation, the first new work which, I venture to think, should be undertaken 
is the raising of the Assouan dam. This woidd cost about £ E. 500,000. 

It may, perhaps, be possible to deal simultaneously with the remodelling of the Rosetta 
and Damietta branches, the roughly estimated cost of which is £ E. 900,000. 

It would not, in any case, be possible to begin work at either of these last-named projects 
at once. Both require further examination. 

It will be seen that this programme involves a capital expenditure of £ E. 5,400,000, 

namely : — 

£ E. 

Middle Egypt canals 1,000,000 

Railways (extending probably over some years) ... 3,000,000 
Riising Assouan dam ... ... ... ... . . 500,000 

Remodelling Rosetta and Damietta branches .. ... 900,000 



Total 5,400,000 

It is, probably, not necessary at present to form even an approximate programme for 
a more remote future, but I may say that the works contemplated by Sir William (iarstin 
on the Bahr-el-Gebel would appear to come next in importance. Indeed, as Sir William 
(4arstin has pointed out, the execution of these works forms a necessary portion of the 
schemes of which the raising of the Assouan dam and the remodelling <jf the Rosetta and 
Damietta branches constitute a part. 

As regards the Biihr-el-Ge])el works themselves, Sir William Garstin puts forward two 
alternatives, namely, either to construct an entirely new chaiuiel for the Nile between Bor 
and the Sobat, or to improve the Bahr-el-Zeraf. The former project would possil)ly cost 
£ E. 5,500,000, the latter £ E. 3,400,000. Both estimates nuist be considered as 
approximations of the very roughest description. 1 have no hesitation in expressing an 
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opinion that, should the former of these two projects be found capfible of execution, it should 

1)6 adopted in preference to the latter, in spite of the extra cost. But no opinion can be 

formed on this subject imtil the levels have been taken and the matter more fully examined. 

The remaining projects to be executed, either in Egypt or for the special benefit of 

Egypt in the Sudan, are : — 

£ E. 

Regulation of the lakes 2,000,000 

Barrages between Assiout and Keneh ... ... ... 2,000,000 

Conversion of Upper Egypt basins ... ... 5,000,000 



Total 9,000,000 

The consideration of these projects may for the present be postponed. 

It has to be borne in mind that, in addition to the expenditure on irrigation, very 
considerable sums of money would have to be spent on drainage. All experience has shown 
that drainage must advance pari passu with irrigation. 

Sir William Oarstin estimates that when the whole of his Egyptian project is carried out 
750,000 acres of land will be converted from basin into perennial irrigation; 100,000 acres 
will be mide capal)le of being inigated by pumps ; 800,000 additional acres will be brought 
under cultivation ; and that, at very moderate rates, the increased revenue to be derived from 
taxation will be £ ¥j. 1,205,000 a year. 

I now turn to such works as are intended more especially to benefit the Sudan. 

The fii'st point manifestly is to complete the Suakin-Berber Railway, now in course of 
construction. It will i-ost about £ E. 1,750,000. I shall ])e disapjxanted if it is not finished 
by the spring of lOOG. 

Next in order of importaiue I .should be inclined to place the (la.sh pioject, the execution 
of which need not await the completion of the Suakin-Berber R<iilway. It is roughly 
estimated to cost £ K. 500,000. About 100,000 aci'es will be brought under cultivation. 
Assessing the land tax at 1*. T. 50 an acre, the increa.'<ed revenue would amount to 
£ E. 50,000. Should the engineers, after further inquiry, report favourably on this project, I 
should he disposed to recommend that it be taken in hand so soon as the money can be 
provided. 

The remaining Sudan irrigation projects mentioned ])y Sir William (larstin are : — 

£E. 

Reservoir at Rosaires' ... 2,000,000 

Barrage on the Blue Nile' 1,000,000 

Ghezireh Canal system 2,000,000 



Total 5,000,000 

I am inclined to think that the expenditure of capital on improving the railway 
communications of the Sudan should take precedence of the execution of any of these projects. 

' In spite of the engineering advantagt-s to be obtained by the adoption of the Lake Tsuia 
project, I am of opinion that, on j)olitical grounds, the alternative pUu mentioned above ia to l)e 
preferred. 

If) 
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My main reason for holding this opinion is that the construction of a railway up the 
Blue Nile, at all events, so far as Wad Medani, will greatly facilitate, and also cheapen, the 
construction of a barrage on the Blue Nile, and of a reservoir at Rosaires. 

I should add that in all these Sudan projects the question of whether the population 
requisite to cultivate any new lands will be forthcoming is a very doubtful factor. 

Besides a railway to Wad Medani, it is very desiral)le to construct a line along the proper 
right bank of the Nile from the neighbourhood of Dongola to Aim Hamed. I have stated in 
my last Annual Keport that the line from Kerma to Wadi Haifa is about to be closed. 

Further, a line to connect El Obeid with the Nile is much required, both on military 
grounds and also in order to enable the Kordofan gum to find a market. 

I cannot give the figures in connection with these three railwfiy projects, as no estimates 
have as yet been made. 

Your Lordship will observe that Sir William Gars tin estimates that, when the whole of 
his scheme is completed, 1,000,000 acres in the Sudan will be brought under cultivation, and 
that the direct return in the shape of land tax, at P. T. 50 an acre, would be £ E. 500,000 a 
year. The whole, or at all events the greater part, of this money would, of course, be utilised 
to diminish the Egyptian contribution now paid aninially to the Sudan Government. In 
fact, the only hope of rendering the Sudan ultimately self-supporting lies in the judicious 
expenditure of capital on railways and irrigation. 

To sum up, all that it is proposed to do for the moment is to spend £ E. 24,000 a year 
on the employment of a competent staff to examine more closely into some of the various 
projects to which Sir William Garstin has directed attention. 

Subject to any changes which the I'osult of further inquiry may necessitate, an attempt 
will be made in the relatively near future to carry out an Egyptian railway and irrigation 
programme, involving a capital expenditure of £ E. 5,400,000. This programme will 
involve raising the Assouan dam and remodelling the Kosettaand Damietta branches of the Nile. 

In the Sudan, subject to the same conditions as in the case of Egypt, an attempt will be 
made to undertake the Gash project, and, in due time — that is to say, when the Suakin- 
Berber Railway is completed — to still further improve the railway communication. 

This general programme is quite sufficiently ambitious for the present. It will, by itself, 
take some time to execute. As events develop, and as further information — both technical 
and financial — is obtained, it will be capable of modification, and possil)ly of extension. 

As to when the capital will be forthcoming, and in what amounts it will be available, I 
can say nothing very positive at present. A good deal will depend on the ultimate results of 
the international negotiations now in progress. 

I cannot close this despatch without recording my opinion that all interested in Egyptian 
affairs owe a deep debt of gratitude to Sir William (iarstin for the care and the conspicuous 
talent with which he has treated this very important question. 

I have, c^'C, 

(Signed) CROMER. 
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CHAPTER III. 



WADI HALKA TO KIIAliTOUil I'.Y ItAIIAVAV. 




WADl HAl.KA, t^Jli I'BliCY lOliUUAIll), 

ALIU IIAMEI), liATUS, i'KOl'lWKli ItAII.WAV TO IMJNIKILA, WAUl AML'U, UlilillKH, K[, HAMKl;, 

THE AT[!AI!A, SIIKM'I, PVHAMIUrt OF MKltoK, llAN NAiiA. 

IIALI'AVA, KIIAItTUUM. 



NOTE. 

It may seem somewhat, puzzliiit>; to the reader to notice several 
chapters with titles ahiiost similar. lUit a glance at the Map will 
explain this. Tlie modiuii highway to Khartoum leads as direct as 
it was possible to make the railway for military purposes. This is 
described in Chapter III. But as all the old and most of the 
modern cities are found along tlie Nile, the ancient highway, these 
are descril)ed in Chapters IV.. V., YL, VII., and VIII. 

In Chapter IX. Kl)artouni is reached by the ancient route. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Waih H.vi.f.v to Auu Hamed iiv Railway. 

The jouiiiey I'roiii Caii-o t" Assiiaii and the First Cataract and aloiig tlie livei' U) 
Haifa, has been fully tle8Ciilie<l and illuati-atwl in the author's coia|»aiiion volume, 
E,j>,pt ; its Pi,y<mi<h n,.,/ Vn^jn-ss. 

The frontier line hetwuen Kgypt and the Anglo-Kjiyptian Sudan is at the 
twenty-second parallel of latitude. The Express Mail Steamers fur llie Sudan 
start above the Assuan Reservoir and convey the iiassengeis by the Xile as 
far as Wadi Haifa. Tickets are obtainable at Cairo, Lu\(.r, or Assuan. Tiie 
express train for Kharlunm ;j;oes ri^ht tlirouj^h frt 




Haifa, at pre,-;ent only 
stopping' at Abn 
}fanied, Iterber, 



Sheni 



and 



til 



last station, 
ipposiie Khartonni. 
As every holder 
if a ticket from 
'aim til Khartounj 
111! niilv trav.-l bv 



liht. 



rd. 



lail- 



Hall 



be 
\v,dl to niake tliat 
jmLrneylir.^^tinorder 
in tlie vi.hniie. 

Let ns, there- 
fore, take the 
M..:.t n.,,.,,.. "i<hii;iry mute fmin 

Wadi Haifa ii. 
Khartoinn, liy the iiiilitaiy railway, tlirouyh the desert t.. Abir llairred. The ;^rvator 
part of the juuriiey is nuidi; at rn;-drt. to av.iid the biriiiirij; iiri<l waste of 2;!0 inile.s 
in the wor,-l bit uf deceit, jierhapw. in Afriia; certainly the worst that ri.iw has an 
admirably appointed /nii,:-ih-ii'.i, Iraver.'iing it. It is hard to lielievc that not nianv 
years ago an entire caiavair IVuni Kumsko iicrished in a sarrd storm irr alleniptrnj; 
to cross it. When Lepsiirs travelled to the Sudan, ti! 1S40, lie took eijiht days from 
Korosko to Abu Hamed, ihunj^h he had every appliance for sale and rapid travelling 
across the desert. 
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The railway was a necessity of Ixiid 
Kitchener's campaign, or it would never have 
been placed acro8s an utterly iiu productive, 
hiileons desert. Some day, perhaps, its course 
may be altered, and the trunk-line carried 
through a populous, or at least a fertile region. 

This line was Sir Percy Girouard's greatest 
engineering feat ; it was laid at the late of 
upwards of a mile a day, ono day 5,200 yards 
were laid. It was completed on December 31st, 
1897. It was a bold scheme and splendidly 
cari'ied out. 

Time Wiis everything, the Hervishes had 
to be struck quickly and surely, and the master 
niinil (if Kitchener, keenly alive to all the 
failures in transport arrangements of the past, 
determined that there should, this time, be 
"no such word as fail." In Girouard the 
great general found the man he wanted, as he 
it every di^tail of his splendidly conceived campaign. 
10 gallons of water for its own consumption in 
licli is a j;reat tax on its usefulness. There are 




always did find the man to 
Every tiain has tn ci 

traversing the waii'rless d( 

"stations" through 

the desert, " \os. 1 

to 9," with loops to 

allow trains to [niss; 

photographs ai-e 

given of some of 

these lonely posts. 
There are often 

wonderful mirages 

seen from this 

desert railway. 

I once saw a 

marvellous scene 

on the eastern 

side at early 

morning — palm 

groves, lakes, with 

ilocks of white 

pelicans on their 
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mai^ins, and strings of camels wiDding aloDg a. desert track. It remained some 
ime, and I proceeded to sketch it — when lo ! it vanished. There was no such 
thing — nothing of the kind between us and the Red Sea, 400 miles away. 

Abu Hamed ha.s lost its ancient importance as a place of meeting of the 
caravans from Korosko by Murrat Wells, There are no supplies to be had at Abu 
Hamed, and were it not for the desert railway station its very nacne would never 
now be heard. 

There is little to notice here save the excellent baths, erected by orders of the 

Sirdar (Sir Reginald Wingate) which are enjoyed exceedingly by those who have 

journeyed across the fierj' plains. After a night in the arid desert air, the luxury 

of a warm and also a cold bath, serveil in perfect style, is a thing not to be foi'gotten, 

Ix)rd Cromer's proposed railway along the right bank of the Nile to Dongola 

will start from Abu 
Hamed. When this 
is made it will 
aflbrd access to the 
Pyramids and Tem- 
ples of Jehel Barkal, 
and the temples at 
Solib and bej'ond. 
These also in time 
will no doubt bc 
made accessible by 
roads from Dongola. 
These Temples and 
Pyramids are fidly 
desciibed in Chap- 
ters IV., V. aiid VI. 
There ai-e several 

stations between Abu Hamed and Berljcr at which express trains do not stop. 
Deep khors (dry ravines), are occasionally bridged by the railway—l give a view 
of one of these at Wadi Amur, 50 miles south of Abu Hamed — whence we get 
a peep of the Xile and its scenery as tlie express train tlies along without stopping 
till Berber is reacheil. 

Berber (361 miles from Abu Hamed) is now a long straggling village of mud 
huts. The district contains about ri.llOO inhabitants, 

Berber was taken by the Mahdists on May :i6th, 1684, and was i-ccaptnred by 
the Anglo-J^yptian forces under Lord Kitcliener on September 6th, 1897. It is now 
the capital of the Berljcr jirovince and the headijuarters of an Egyptian Imttalion. 
The old town, a mass of ruins, lies to the south. It is possible tliat Berlier will 
become an important place when the railway from thence to Suakin is eiimplcted. 




lAI.FA TO KHARTflUM BY RAILWAY. 



(C. S. iJHjtKf, Cjil. Siol/o Dwffla: XidirUtfr B>-ff.) 
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iinich iluriiifj thu Dervish Teigu 
iiici-easiiig, ami there is quite a 
is II railwity station at Kalmsliia, 
ami fertile soil. An 
agricultural poiiipaii>' 
has erected |>uiii]i:i 
for irrigation pur- 
poses, and the local- 
ity ia rapidly iiii- 
I>roving. 

After crossing 
the Atbara, a short 



El llanier (;i92 
miles from Abu 
ITauied) is the noxl 
station.' At present 
there is a popida- 
tion of about 700, 
mostly of the loyjil 
•fniilin. J'einganioro 
liealthy place than 
Berber the garrison 
will be moved to El 
iJaincr. El ]>amer 
was once famous for 
its nniveraity and 
learning. It had 
fallen upon evil 
days and suffered 
of terror. Its |)0]>ulation and prosperity are rapidly 
gwd niaiket. Caravans come fioni Gedaref, There 
20 miles from .Shendi, whei-e there is good grazing 



distance 
Shendi, tin 
of Meroii, 
there are 
hundred, 
about twL 



north of 
i pyramids 

of whirh 

nearly a 
are seen 
■ miles to 



the ea.st of the rail- 
way. They are best 




l'l.ATKLAVElt.% 18aS-i'. 



' Here thu iron bridge crosaea the River Atlmra. This was constructed in Amerita, as tlie great 
strike of enginet'i'ii pjiralj'sed all Buch coutniftB in England at tlie time. It delayed progreas of the 
wai' and the coiuiiletion of the railway, coiiuiderahly. The railway line from tlie Atbara to Khartoum 
was not kid until the year after the war wmt over. 
24 
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visited tVuiri Sheridi. A speciul sectimi must be devoted to these am! other iiiilii|uities 
ill this neigh bo urhrtod, the remains nf the ancient kingdom of Merov, wlmse origin 
and diite are stiil very mysterious. (Chapter X.) 

Shendi (471 miles from Aim Hampil) was once an important place with 7,000 
inhabitants, but Mehemet Ali, enraj^ed at the murder of his son Ismail, in 1822, 
had llie iidiabitants inassacrecl. The pluee is healthy and the laud excellcut. 

Extensive railway workshops, the l)est railway station in the Sudan, built of 
a handsome local stone, are the lioast of Shemli. It was taken by the Kgyptian 
army on Mareli 2f)th, 1898. Shendi is on the site of the ancient capital of the 
kingdom of Mei-oi-. In Itruee's lime it was remarkable for the finest men and 
most beautiful wonmn in the Sudan. 

The railway from Shendi to Khartoum (104 miles) leaves the river for a 
long way so that travelk-rs by the express trains miss tlie Kile altogether and 




the pictures<iue Sixth Catarar-t — the ShabUika. We tly past a number of small 
wayside stations, but as there are no hotels or rest-houses and the trains that stop 
at every station are inconvenient for travellers, wo will not linger to describe 
them. 

According to Lepsins, the journey by the Nile's course was, in 1840, <iuite 
safe and open. He describes it as both interesting and picturesque, and some day it 
may be again made available. 



The Shabhika Cataract will be described in Chapters VII. ami VIIL, when 
we maite the voyage by the Nile. This region is likely to become very impoitant 

as the cataract may be utilised for supplying water for the fertile land on both 
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sides of the viver where cotton growing on a large eeaie can be developeil. But the 
direct military railway cariies us on througli an uninteresting country, and by this 
time we ar*; heartily glad to leave the train at Halfaya, opposite Kliartouui, on the 
Blue Nile. A steam ferry conveys the pasBengers from the railway to the opposite 
shore. We pass the stately Palace of the Governor-General, embosomed in trees, and 
in a few minutes arrive at the hotel landing stage. 

We shall now devote several chapters to the route by the river's banks, making 
an imaginary journey all the way from Abn Haifa to Khartoum, by the winding 
Nile, the ancient highway, stopping to notice anything of interest by the way, and 
making detours to describe a<ljacent places ot interest. 




CHAPTER IV. 



WADI HALFA TO AMAKA BY THE COUKSE OF THE NILE. 




MAIir HALFA, BKS HUli, ABISIII, SARRAS, SEMNA, KUMMA, AHAI:A, 

USEItTKSES I., AMENEMHAT )II„ TIIOTIIMES HI. 

THE IJOIJ) SICNET RING OF USERTESEN 1. 




\Il^ AT HALF A. Mil<r:„UrB-f. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Wadi Halfa to Abu Hamkd by the Course ov the Xile. 



The river Nile wa? of course ttie iiiicieiit highway, aloiii; which all the olil, and most of 
the modern, cities are I'ljund. In tlie previous chapter we have already described the 
modern I'Oute direct Jicruss tlie desert from Wadi Haifa to Abu Haiiied. 

It is expected tiiat the (iuvernnient will shortly be in a position to facilitate 
excursions to the ancient sites along the Xile, and to form for the Sudan a Department of 
Antiquities, one of the duties of which will he to give information, with tariff of 
expenses for campin^^ outfits, from AVadi Haifa, Abu Hanied. Shendi, etc., etc. When 
the proposed vail- 
way is made from 
Abu Hamed to Don- 
gohi, facilities will be 
made for i^'aclnn^ 
Jebel Barka! and the 
Pyramid fields there, 
andthoseofTangassi, 
Nuri. Kiirru, and 
Zuma, Till then 
they can only be 
visited by camping 
out witli tents and 
camels and souic 
amount of escort. 

In tlie iii-st 
place, however, it 
may be stutetl, for 

those who are not pres.sed for time, that there is now i 
Haifa, and that the place is worth a coujile of days' stay. 

Wadi Haifa is now a lai>i;e town. It comprises, in fact, two towns, about a mile 
apart: tlie northern being known as Taufikia, and the southern portion as "The 
Camp." When I first visited it in 1.S94, it was a wretched assemblage of mud huts 
where a strong gaiTJson of Kgv-ptian soldiers was quartei-ed, and only two British 
oflicers, Majors Lloyd and Palmer. They treated my jrnity with great kindness and 
provided us witli an escort of tlie MountedCanielCorps, with wJiom we visited the Second 
Cataract. This was necessary, for though there was a fort and garrison at Sarras, 33 miles 
beyond the Cataract, the IJervislies had raided a village not far off a few days before. 
2S 




. resjwctable hotel at Wadi 
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tlie Xlltli Dynasty, luul » fortrcj^s uf tlie aaiiie liiite. 
reiuarkaljle atflc (carried off by llie expedition of 
70 years ago), uow in Fkirenue. Cuptaiii Lyons r 
found the lower half of the atele wliicli Uosellini 
had not noticed. It is now in Floreiiee alt^o, und 
Dr. Breasted has translated the whole inscription. 
{S.B.A.. Vol. XXV.) 

It proves to be ii dufuuient eoirniienuiiatin^ 
the cunqueat of the Siulan by U.sehte.skn I. (<: liT-'iO 
H.c.) willi a list of ten cities taken by him. theae 
bein<; represented by oval battlenicnted ])anels, each 
held by a captive and with the name of the town 
in the centre. Tliese places were all between IJnhen 
and Donyola, and the text deacrilies a rich and 
populous region, with ipiantitiirs of grain and other 
crops. This contratits curinusly with the state of 
the land at the piewent day. Dr. Iheastcd's article 
is most intei-csting. He shows that the kin^i's natne 
sluinbl be read SKNWoaHET, from which the (Jrccks 
coined SkbostKIs, attributing his deeds to many 
later Pharaohs and eke rej-M. 

South of this, at Ben Hur, five miles from 
Haifa, there is another temple, erected, it is believed, 
■ Haifa was the headijuurti^rs of t)ie frontier force from 1885 



Wadi Haifa is now 

a prosperous place 
with 3,000 inhabi- 
tants, and is the 
seat of the Sudanese 
Railway Adminis- 
tration, with fine 
engineering work- 
shops, which are 
well worthy of a 
visit.' 

On the west 

bank, opposite Haifa, 

there are remains of 

the ancient town of 

BuHEM with ruina 

of two temples of 

The northern temple contained a 

Chanipollion and Kosellini, about 

■ecentlv excavated the temple and 

T 
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by Thothsies III. {c. 1550 it.(;.) tlie blocks of wbich liore 
inscriptions, many of which, I fear, have disappeared. Ttiia 
tennile is best seen on the land journey to AInisir, not tar from 
the feri'y. 

The Second Cataract is a magnificent sight. It can be 
i-eached by boat or by land. The land journey is the most 
iiiterestiiig. On reaching the summit of Abusir a most impressive 
view of the scene of desolation extending southwards for many 
miles is unex|iectedly displayed before us. On a clear day the 
moiiritain.s of Dongola can lie seen. The waste of rocky rapids 
extends for several miles. At High Nile it must lie a glorious 
sight, and one cannot help regretting that Sir William Willcocks 
bad not placed his Great llaiii here, instead of at Philae. But 
be must not be blamed, for when he came here to survey the 
Hite, be iieeiied sii escort of 150 nieu, armed to the teeth, to 
cimvoy him to Semna, where he wi.ihed to see the records of the 
Nile's height of 
4,-500 years a^ 



At thai time, 
there was no hope of the Sudiui lieiug 
couquered. so Willcocks had to make 
liis Keser\'oir lower down the river. 
One day tbei*e will lie a Dam made 
here also, where nature has done hiilf 
the work already. If ."lO feet of water 
were held njj at this point, it would 
feed the crops all the way back to Abu 
Hamed, or beyond, and give the Sudan 
perennial irrigation as welt ns Egypt. 
I'he vertical cliff at Abusir hears 
hundreds of travellers' name.?, among 
which are the signatures of Champol- 
lion, Rosellini, Lepsins, and many 
other great men. 

The railway along the Nile, from 
Haifa to Kerma, is of a rough 
description. It was originally laid in 
a hurry for the Doiigola Expedition 
in 1896, the previous line having been 
destroyed by the Dervishes. It luis 




SECOND CATARACT, SARRA3, ETC. 



(Znrfw Amifi-'l, MUfiriale,- Bfi/ aud olhrr'.) 
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bad curves and gradients and is liable to wash-outs and nmy )iave to be abandoned, Lord 
Cromer tells us. He promises instead a line from Abu Hanied to Uongola, but that 
will not serve this district It certainly would seem the duty of the authorities to provide 
communication with tliis once thriving and populous part of the Nile. Hero are the 
stations and distances. Allliough the railway may be removed the distances inaj' be useful. 




Wiidi Hiilfa to .Siirras ... :V.\ niiie.^. On the river. 

Auibijjnl ... C4 „ In the desert: wells, 

Akasliii ... 8i> ., On the river. 

Xoshii ... lO.'i „ On the river — tail strikes depcrt 

Kiiror ... 137 „ In deserf. 

Dalgo ... 164 „ Itailwav rejoins river. 

Kernia ... 20:'. „ On tlie'river. 

Kerma to Dongola ;>0 miles. Trans^wrt by donkey or camel, or by river when 
the Kile 18 high. 
We will now proceed along the Nile towaiJ-S llongohi from the Second Cataract, 
describing what may Iw of inteix-st by the way. Thi-ee miles south of Abusir (C'mnt 
Gleichen tells ns in his excellent Awjlo-Eijuptian Sfihrn) there are the remain,'* of an 
ancient fortress and small temple at Matnka, built by Usertesen I. of tlieXIIlh Dynasty. 
On a large island opposite are the remains of a similar fort, and on another .■^niall 
islanil to the stuith are the ruins of a Christian Cliurch called Darbe, from wliicli a 
magnificent view is obtained. 

At Sarras, 33 nnles from Haifa, there is a modern fort and barracks. Tlii.s wan 
the frontier fortress before the last campaign. The view of the Nile, looking south, 
is very beantiful. I am indebted to Lady Amliei-st of Hackney for the accompanying 
illustrations taken in 1890. 



Thb Temi'LEs ok Semna and Kdmma. 
Foi'ty-tliree miles south ot Haifa, where (he Nile iiairows, ai-e the fortress tem])les 
of Semna ami KUMMA.lniilt hy Useutesen III. (Xllth Dynasty): rebuilt ami extended 
by THOTJtMES III. (XVlHtb Dynasty). They are in fair preservation still, with a 




temple ami furt on eitlier siile uf Ihc rivur. Sciniia "ii the west hank is oOO feet 
above the river, Kumnia, oiijiositc, being 400 feet above it. Sir William Willcocks, who 
visited this place tn iiisjieL't tin- juni-'nl ivcnrds of "llii;!i Xilo," giav(;(i uii the rocks, was 




struek with tlie suitability nf the htcnlity for a reservoir. He conjeetureil that the Xllth 
Dyna.Hy Kings must have made one here, which has now disappeai-ed. The heigiits 
of the Hood as recorded are L'.'i or 2(i feet higher above those of present years. 
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and Sir William Willcocks points out that if tliere were ovigiiiallj- a reservoir here, this 
discrepancy would be accounted tor. He considera that this Ni]iniiet«r was niaile 
in connection with the ancient great irrigation works at Lake Moeris, In 4,000 years 
all traces of any ancient Dam would have disappeared, biit a carefnl search may still 
discover some remains of the embankments. Tlie records on the rocks are a number 




of short inscriptions giving tlie Xile's height at tluod for many years, and are most 
interesting proof of the engineeiing talents of the preat kings of the Xllth Dynasty, 
whose example after 4 "iflO \e'irs wt are at length striving ic emulate. 

We have seen that at Buhen neai Haifa, I'sertesen T. of the Xllth Dynasty was 
styled tlie Cunqueioi i)f tiie ^udan In the great respect paid to his memory in the 
carving on the walls of the temple at ^enina, the same idea is evident. Usertesen is 




GOLD SIGNET ItlNG OF USERTESEN I. 

represented in liea,veii in his sacred boat. Tliothniea of the XVIIltli Dynasty, from his 
earthly kingdom, reveres him. There is no doubt but the object of these Xllth 
Dynasty Kings was to seize the gold-mines of the Sudan. Captain Amery tells me that 
a rich gold mine Ims liecn oi>ened alnK>st due west of Senina, between the military 
railway and the Ked Sea. They arc undonbtedly the ancient workings, and are far 
from being exhansteti. 

Some years ago wlieu journeying by the Nile in i^ypt along with my friend, 
Trofessor Sayce, I acijuired tlie gold signet ring of Usehtesex I., of which an 
engraving is appended. It is believed to be of Sudanese meial. luid is a wonderful 
relic of one of the greatest and wisest rulers who ever sat xipon tlie throne of 
^'SJl't- It is the oldest royal ring known and weighs 678 grains of pure gold. 






I recently found tlie iiiniu' <if thi: Linldsiuith whu possibly made the ring, on a 
weight in the Jluseum nl' N'ii'niiii. I append ilhistrationM of this curious object. 
It will be seen that the i.Mitourlie of I'scrtesen is on one side, and the in.scriptioii "the 
royal jeweller Tli*ii ■ Mkii.v," on the other, lly attention was drawn to this weight by 
Dr. Flinders I'ctrie. It is of alabaster, weighing .S53 gi-ains, i.e. troy of t!ie gold- 
standard of 'IV-f grains. Xo doubt it was from the jeweller's tondj. Tlitre was a 
set of eight weights, but they huvi- disappeared. Possibly this notice may induce owners 
and keepers of collections to be on the look out for them. 

The Twin FiniTREsst:.-; ov Skmn-.^. axu Ki'mma. 

Caillalu, Hoskins. and I.Ei-srus all nuttc in piaisingthc selection of the site of 
these twin fortresses. Doubtless, tliGre was once a large and impulons ttiwn also here, 
as the traces of the ftntiKcitiuus me nf vast extent. The village of Si-miiii, on the 
west bank of the Xile, is now a misi'rable pl.iee. 



TEIE (iORGK OF THE KILK UEl'WEKX SEMKA. AXU Kt'MMA. 

PLAN OV 'IHB TE.MPLIW AXD F01IT3 OX TIOTH SIDES. 




UVpositiui. is;..lmiriil.lL.f,ir.k'fcwi.' or fui mr.ln.l ut tlie Nik The r.nkv iskt-, ••tun 
niiulu ],y iiutiire fur ;i I>iiiii. iiml It is not tu In' uornktul it thit lliL mikiis nf I iki M.>tri> 
tlie (iffiit Kings uf tlif Xlltli Ih-iiiisly, IuiulmI tin lt itti niiiin to its l\j)1(iiI itioti 




__._, iiifulc into these rfgioris .Mulituift All «iis ca 

^ .joilth t(i jivcTiKe liis sou's miink'r, ;unl Ciiilliind in Minn: wiiy was ]iiti 

fu-i-oiii[)!niy the tvoi>i«. 'I he (jiuiiiLt engravings give mi jwlniirakle iil«a uf the jjIu 
the Mt.-itc of iirtjiira in 1820, iiinl no later n'lirosenliition luw ever heen innde. 
:ts 
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ANCIENT NILE limiSTERS AT SEMNA AND KVMMA. 
The Ancient Kecohds ok High Nile engraved on thb Rocks at Semna 

AND KUMMA (Lepsiiis). 

It is interesting to possesB the portrait of one 
of tlie pioneers of Egyptian irrigation — whose 
records are still found on the living rock where 
his officers carved them 4,400 years ago. This 
splendid portrait is in the Hermitage Museum 
of St. Petei-sbitrg, and is a likeness of a f^reat 
and wise King and at the same Lime one who was 
ail enlightened and beneficent ruler. He had two 
titles, the secund being found in these inscriptions. 




(|S>-£] Ce™~3^_^ 



m 



Inscription on tkk Kocks at Semna, 
III J~ f. n lOlllii.^ Ic 



?. 



I'i'Ml 



Translation. 

In the year nine, the level of the Nile of the 8th year (and) during the 9th 
year under the ilajesty of the King of Upper and Lower I^ypt En Maat ra 
Living for Ever. \\'itli the troop of soldiers belonging to the attendant of the 
prince's (table). ScM:-/.ku deceased, his good name was Zi" deceased possessor of the 
order of merit born of Ataif. (His mother's name.) 

Dr. Herbert Walker, who kindly translates this for us, says this was evidently 
a military expedition as well as one to recoid the readings of the Nilometer. The other 
records are quite short in comparison with this one. 

SHOliX InSCIUITION KllOM THE KOCKS ON THE KUMMA SIDE 



1 r— nn 
. 1 O nil 



S]t^: 



Trandution. — I*vel of the Nile of the 24th year under the Majesty of the King 
of the North and South Maat en ba, living for ever and ever. 

The oval sign with a line through it at the upper left comer is the mark for the 
actual hei^'ht of the flood. 
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A few more words about these interesting twin-temples. Their arohitecture is in 
simple but massive style, yet elegant. There have been extensive bxiildings near, 
apparently strongly foitified, and with extensive 
barracks. The temple oii the east bank has its 
polygonal columns standing. The temple ou the west 
bank is more massive, but more ruinous. lu the 
inscriptions the credit of the earliest cou(|uest of 
this I'egion is always given to UsEKTEUt^N I., and 
Thotumes III. ptiys homage to him and to 
UsEKTBSEN III. ill the temples, restored or built 
1,000 years later, in the XVIIIth Dynasty. 

In the remarkable relief which we here engrave, 
which still remains in the Temple of Senina, 
Usertesen III., of the Xllth Dynasty, is represented 
giving divine benefits to Thollimes III. 



The mt^fnificent stele, wliich is now in Berlin, 
was found at Senma by Lepsius. This eliiboi'jitely 
records the conquests of Useriesen III. in these 
regions. No doubt other liisturical inscriptions still 
lemaui here, awaiting discovery. Lepsius did not 
excavate, he merely copied the inscriptions alxive 
ground and carried off anything portable, to 
enrich the Museum of iiis patron, the king of 
Prussia. 

Lepsius describes remarkable hot sulphur 
springs at Okme, ou the west bank. Tliese may be- 
come valuable health-giving waters when the country 
is developed, as they seem to possess wonderful 
reatomtive qualities. The natives have great faith 
in their etticaey, and Lepsius describes how they 
were made use of. There was a tower erected over 
the fountain, with walls nine feet thick, evidently 
onoe an important thermal bath. The natives, however, made use of the sulphurous 
waters by being immersed in holes dug in the ground and covered with rushes to keep 
o£f the steam. There were sixteen hot springs within a small space. 




TlfE Tmil-LK OF AMJnA. 



Twv. Tkmi'I-K ok Ama1!A. 

At Amaiia, iii'iir il'c vil!ii^<' nf lliaC uaiiie, -avm iitipdrtLiiit ruins of a lciii|»li' of 
Ktliiojiiiiii orif,'!!! witli suuljitiTrfii onliiuui^^. Hoiv, to (jiiuro iwmi I.l'Jjsius, wi- lii-st iiit-et 
with ttie curidiis Etliiopic hifciijilvphii.' texts, iw yet iiiitiansliiteil. Tliey ;ire ba-seil 
iHi l*4,'ypliiiii Hi^iiH, liiit (.'x|iii>sK a lusi language which raniKit he reiid till some hihiijiiial 
texts are fuiind. IJemainn uT an earlier teiii|>]e on the site Iieve may ]ierha])s exist 
uiulcr this iircsfiit strnctiirt:. Sueh a ennniiandiii^ pusitimi wonUl have Ik'l'U iitiliwil hy 
the Xtlth and XVdIth llyii;isty hiiilders, and ivsearehes !iy seientitie excavators may 
find records of tMrli^r settletiieiits mi 
the same spot. Tlie dale of the existing 
temple of Amara is pruluihly as hue, 
or later, than .",00 ac. for we h.*ry 
sec the .'^tont IJneeiis in evidence, who 
lire not found of an earlier date and 
whom we shall soc^ freijueiitly at Na-a 
and other eities of tlie Sudan, in tin- 
region known to the elas.sic writers js 
the kiugdoni of Meror. Very piL-^silily 
excavntions here would .ihow that the 
existing temple was uieicly a leeou- 
■itruetiou "fa nuu-h ohhrediliiv, 'lli,. 
present hnildiiii; is\eiy sinii>It' in ]ihin, 
A wide doorway (10 iVei) Uankrd la- 
two eoluinns eiii'li '.'< feet f^ in(hf< in 
diameter, of whii'h IVai;ni.-!it^ ji'iiiain. 
Inside. ei-!it c.hnnus, riihly s.-ulp- 
tnred, .".'. tVet « rneh.'s in diann'ter. 
syninietriciiily phieeil in an apartment 
.";! hy :'.0 feet. IIo,skin.s and l.epsiu- 
pi-aise the sculpture and the lonniiand- 
ing situation of the temple. 

The twin teuiple.s of ISemna and K 
and the .Second Cataract, that it woidd 
j;reat degree to facilitate their heiug visite 
present time, it is almost inipossilile f.ir 
century the visit to Semna was ipiile an 
that the records of the Nile level.- on tli 
are the most interesting thing of ili,. kind 
survival to our time, i.* little sliorl of marv 




nnia are such a short way from Wadi Kalfa 

>t stmin the powers of tlie authorities to any 

Ml with comparative ease atid safety. At the 

• a tourist to reach them, while in the last 

ciisy excui-sion. It is not too nmch to sty 

cliHs at the margins of the gor^-e at >Vmua. 

ill tlio Wiirld, lM!ing ipiite uni-jue, and their 

ll.ms. 
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III HosKiiis' acemiut i.if tliis j.lac-c he ileseiilies tlie natives as clean ami 
indii8trioii3 and the regitm fertile. Hosktns was told of tlie iviiiaiiiR i»f many ancieut 

cities and temples in the iieiglibonrliood wliicli lie Jiml not time to visit. 



At Sai Isi.ani>, 130 miles fram 
Haifa, there ai* remains of a town 
and a Christian (,'hurcli and exten- 
sive eemeteries. There is also 
a temple with inscriptions of 
Thothmes III. and Ameniiotet' I. 
(XVIlIth Dynasty). The columns 
of the chui-ch are granite moncditlis ; 
each has Greek crosses on the 
capital. At Jel^el l)ush is a tine 
tomh with carvings of the time of 
Thotiimks III. 

Tlie whole neighbourhood BeeniB 
to abound in ruins of a past 
civilisation, and a careful arclia'- 
ological survey should be made 
of iL 

This temple at Thebes will 
give an idea of the style of the 
columns of the temple at Amara 
when in a more perfect stato. 
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T MBDIKET lUnU, THEBBS, BEHTOREI* it 



CHAPTER V. 



SttLIll AXl) ITS TEMPLES. SKDIXilA. SKSKISI. 
TJIK CULuSSt OF THK XEKTH DYXASTV. 




SKlUXfiA. SOLIR, TlIK iflSTCHlIC'AI. SfAHAllS np AMEKHOTEP Til., 

TOMIlOS Isl.ANTi, All';n ISLAND, THE TIIUEE COLOSSI, 

TEMPLE OF SETl AT KRSKdl, HANNEK, THE TlllP.n CATAItACT, KEW A.NH (l[.n HOXGOLA. 



von (■OMPATflMDN OF TEIK Ali(:ElTT^:CT[■liAI, FEATL'llES OK AMKX1I0TEI'"S liUTl.lHN'CS IN 
KlIVPT AMI TIIE SUDAN. 




T/<e ,;l«m«-' ■i.-r './«..'../-•.'// Ul^ntu-al hi ilai-,n teilh Ikoi- :J lii- •.im- I 



'THK IIAXIISOMKST TKMI'r.K IX Tlllv SIDAX." 
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The TEMi'i.t; ov Ql^ekx Tvi at Sf,dixi:a. 



At Sedixc.a, six miles IVuni Sai 
AMKSHOTEi' III. on th(i east Iiaii 
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isliitnl, tiit'ie ai-e remains of a tine temple built l>,v 
k. This tomiilR was dcilioateil to his QuEES Tyi, niiil 
their t-artouclies are f"und side by side, as at Thebes. 
Caillaud aiid Hoskiiis portray the ruins, which are 
in tine style, but neitlier of these travellers took 
time to excavate or to eiideavouv to tintl the plan 
of the temple which luis evidently been violently 
desti-oyed. It was undoubtedly a beautiful structure 
and deserves cai-eful exploration. 

Seven miles beyond we come to the ruins of 
perhaps the tinest temple built in the XVIIIth 
Tyuasty. These are the ruins of SoLiii, also built 
by Anieidiotep, and certainly are the " hamlsomest in 
the Sudan." (This is the epithet used by Hoskiiis.) 

Here AmenhOTEp III. n-Jonties himself a.s a 
deity as he did his beloved Tvi at Sedinga. The 
architect must have been the .same genius who 
worked for this monarch at Tliebes. The columns 
are identical in design, but in better preservation, 
and are very elegant. It evidently had avenues of 
colossal carved lions and rams in the same style as 



AMENHOTEFS TEMPLE AT SOLIB. 



those of Kariiak. JIany of thfse colossal animals were cairied ofi' liy TahaKia to 
decorate his own temple at .Tebel Barkal about 800 years later. 

The temple of Sfilib stands iti a splendid situation, " It is very imposing as it rises 
up proudly at the extremity of the tlesert, the only beacon of civilisation in a sea of 
Itarrenness: it is picturesnue as it is extiaoi-dinary, and a little wiiy ofi', has the beauty 
of an exquisite Grecian temple. ISut on nearer approach, we see that it is of the 
tinest, true Egyptian architecture, and the plan is chastt'ly simple. 

"Tlie first pylon was fiOO feet from the Nile Imt is entirely mined, and the material 
nearly all carried away. A flight of steps led up to a court, I wfore tlie second pylon ; 
this fourt is 70 feet long and 4."» feet wide. Six massive columns of 10 feet diameter 
stood in the court, Imt tliey have been carried olf, only their liases remnin." This was 
in the time of Hoskins ; I fear mon' destrnction may have gone on since iiis time. He 
remarks that Ihc second pUiins ail' not snlid, as usual in Kgyptian tfoiples, but cnisist 
iif small apartments, and as ihi 
n<. dnors bethinks this w 
to ci'ononiise siunc. The 
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tyiie, 10 feet 4 inche: 
seveml of the colun: 
Amen l!a. Only on 
ami lieantiful." 

The next court is more deslmyed, but the jilan can still be traced. It is also 78 
feet long, and had :12 columns, the circumference of each 17 feet, but not one of them is 
standing. The next chamlwr contains the remains of 12 columns, only one, a beautiful 
one with a graceful piilm capital, remains upright. The drums of these columns weiv 
ornamented with sculptured figua's of pri-:oners in relief. Turreted ovals contained the 
names of the countries comiueri'd. The figures were intended for jmrtraits of tlie 
ditt'ercnt races .sulidued: some with tine features, and others of Xegro type; the hair of 
the one repi-esented long, hanging down the shoulders, the other with thick lips, wide 
nostrils, high cheek bones and woolly hair. Tlie temple e.\tended beymid tliis room, 040 
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feet ill all. Fragments of columns vvliicli wei* three feel in liiaineter lie about, where 
other Imililiiigs existed. It l.s possilile tliat the fuiuKiatioii, if excavattd, would give 
the plan of these buildings also. SIucli sculptured work adorned the temple, o( wliich 
traces remain everywhere. All the inscriplious are in true Egj-ptian hieroglyphs. 

The scenery of the neighbourhood is, according to Hoskins, still grand, even 
magnificent. On one side the trackless yellow desert, bounded only by the horizon; on 
the other a lu.xurioua and beautiful vegetation flourishes, with the silvery Nile beyond. 
The lemains of the aneient city extend for a considerable distance to south and nortli 
On the bank of the river, 240 yards further north than the temple, are the remains of 




a small pier, while 200 yards lo the nortli of this pk-r there is a pmjcetion of stonef 
thrown into the liver, apparently to furm a port. 

In the British Museum are the pair of magniticent lions in black granite, which 
Lord Prudhoe brought from \apata, early \\\ the past century: these, I.«psius informs 
us, were originally ritled from Solib by Tahai-qa.' ' The splendid eolnssial Itam 
which Lepsiiis carried n(f from Najiata, was originally erected by Amexhotkp III. at 
Solib. There are buried under the sands doubtless manv more of these colossal 



' ItisBtniuge that these av? tlie only known coIobhhI lioiis of t-nily Egyptimi work. They posaibly 
fomieil nn allii:<ioii to tlie lioii-liuiitiiig fenti^ oF tht khig'H joiitli, befoiv lie luarritid the gteat Syrian 
Princeaa Tyi. These lioii-liuuU most likely took plate in the wild region where tie afterwards buill 
tliese Temiilea of Sedingit nnd SoliU There were no poHsibililieH of hunting lions in a densely 
populated laud such as Egypt was then. But in the hiniliin there were uiauy lions and still tliese 
animals abiiund in many districts. 

4M 
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tarns, as this king was very partial tci itveiiiies wf tlie same figures. Not one of all tlie 
liimdreds in the avenue at Kaniak is perfect, while the uno from Solili, lunv in 
Berlin, is us fresh as the day it was carved. 

Kortiinately, fair portraits exist of Ameiihotep and liiis Queen, of wliieli engravings 
are given. This notable royal pair seem to have been remaikablo for their good 
\o6k^. They weiv certainly the model couple of ancient Ejtyptian History. Their 
"niarrioge" scarabs are unique, and Ainenhotep seems to have been as proud of liis 
union with the great Syrian princess, as he was when lie was engaged in hunting 
lions to her lionour. 

I have given nuich sjjaee to illustrate and describe this magniliuent temple, which 
lias hitherto been passed over by archii-olo.^istii. It is peculiarly interesting to ns 
because it serves to show what tlie same king's temple at Thebe.s nuist have been 
like. The TlieUin temple lias utterly iierished, only the twin 
colossi which stood at its gales remain. At Solib we find, 
1,000 niiles nh.iig Ihe winding Nile, a temple wliieli may be a 
duplieiili' of the lost great ThebLiu temple of A.mkmiotki' III. 
This teujple of Sulib wa.s jirohably the finest he ever 
liuilt. It is recorded that Auienhotep and Tyi both went 
to Xubia spi-ciidly to atieml its inauL;ural ceremonies. 

His temple al Thebes and tlii.« one were probably 
.'■iiiiilar in design, with a couple of eolnssi l>eforc the gates 
of eaih. Al T!Lc!>e.s llie tem]ile bus disappt-iired, but the 
etdossi remain : litre the temple renuiins, but there is no 
wftf.v. sign of the colossi. Tbeie being two colossi tm the Island 

../,-,.; ..'.•I ,'iii, i,f,-i„i.'.,:-i. (,f Argo, comparatively near at band, of an earlier Egyptian 
King than Amenhotep, would make us suspect that there were colwsi before the temple 
of Solib. Excavations might jirove if there ever were anj", their foundations may still 
exist. (A friend suf^ests that Amenhotep bad commenced to i-eniove Sebekhotep's 
colossi to adorn bis own temple, but I hesitate to admit this view.) 

It is the duty of the Egyptian Cioveninieut to facilitate approach to this wonderful 
outpost of a lost civilisation, wliicb has piiibably never Vieoi seen by any living 
Egyptologist. 

AMEXllOTEi' III. was one of the greatest nionarchs who ever ruled Egypt— his date 
was 1414-lii79 it.c. At Luxor, Karnak, and Thebes no complete design of bis has come 
down to our times : we possess only fragments of his graceful awlii lecture, beside which 
that of later builders is coarse and vulgar in contrast. Here one entire work of his yet 
remains, sufficient l>eing left to find its original plan. No doubt more of Amenhoteji's 
and Tyi's lai^e historical scarabs, so scarce, might be discovereil here with proper 
search, for they were possibly made to commemorate events that happened in this 
region. 




Amexhotep's Official Scakads. 
Tliese yrtat scarabs nve ciiriuus, licing only issued by AnieiiiKitep. They are verj" 
scarce ami seem to liavc been distributed tu each province as a soit of ofiieial 
announcement of his niaiiiage with a great lady whom he considered to l)e as exalted 
as liimself. Twu of these scarabs, from tlie anthor's collection, are engraved (full size) 
ill order lo indiKo a searrii foi' ntbcrs sinntar to them in this localitv. 




Lijvs the J/or:,.-, Ih.- ,ln'n^ /■////, r.-spkiidait in Triil/i, ///,■ ih'ul-k rukr, i-i/„/-/is/iNii 

?^ Pl.i- = ^h: r. - I"] =t]^ 

laws, pm-i/yi'i^ ihf /r,w huuis. Th ;oltkn Horu<., ^ir,il of :;i/.Hir, smUhi': Ihc Aiin/ki. 

lli( -real P?ic, Tyi /irhii;. The h.kiw of her father Y-.vyo, the mwh- of 

her mi-lh<r Thuyi. She is the ivije oj the iiu\ht\ hirii;. 

ih''s '^/ITni'Ii,,- '" ■^"'"^■' ''''^ Northern one to Mcsopotuniiti. 
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The "Liox Hcst" Scauaus of Amenhotei' III. and Queen Tyi. 
There are other official scarabs of tliis sovereiji;ii, matle dii a similar scale to the 
maiTiflge one. The most interesting of these is one reeonliii}; the kirijr's hunting of 
lions, which may liave occurred in these regions. One of the Lion Hunt scarabs fi-om 
the aiitlior's coJleetion is here repi-o'liiced — full size. 




Li'MS Ihf Horus, llu- stroiii hull, rtsplaid, nt in Truth, doiibk ruler, t'slahlishin^ 
Aru-s, p.idfi'iif^ Hit l-,vo lands. The gohien Ilorm, -inat ofvahiir, siiiitini; the AshUki, 

C'S/igjr'j .ta»"l»'./™,"«»/*5i„, {J~a,,|j«"«*^^ n,r,„.,lu.,J,. 
lhe>^rmti.>K Tyi. The immher of liom taken b\ liis Majesty in his hunting himsdj, 
hegninin^ Jnnu year i unto ye<ir lo. /.I'lm fieree lo*. 
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liny [lii^ef^ to llie wonders of Solih, we niiisl now resnnie onr 
1^ soiiih, a nmidifi- of the n-mains of ancient forts iienr. One 
I Ihe left hank of the Nile, is a fine e.vamide. The \iew 
and the njany forts hotli far and near tell of a former iinmerous 

whieh has now almost disajipeari'd. 

of Ihis is SKSKia opposite the modem lowji of Dalgo. Here 
r' a oiicr iH.Mutii'id temple heuiini,' the eartouches of Skti I.. 
most ^ontheiii point where Ids niiine has lieen found, which 
if his Sudan expeditions on his K>ryptian moninuents is tnie, 

thrown on his having heen in Kthiojiia, hot lie eallecl himself 

His son. i;.\MKSKs II„ Sf!enis to have eonipleted his siaitheni 

of thi' great temple of Ahii Sinihel. although Lepsius says he 
■ hirlj is douhtfid. 
i temple diffei's from the other temples ol the same king. 

given above, shows the 
in 1S20 ; since then I 

tile columns has fallen. 
Seti Wits beautiful and 
is arcliitec-ttire was done 

date was l:;27-127r) ii,c. 
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in a jieaeeful sk-ep. Seti [Tfinplr .,f Al.;,d..>,) 
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needed much capital for his many temples, aud no doubt he, like all the other Egyptian 
khifTS, eanie to the Sudan for its gold treasures. Plana of his yold mines have Wen 
found, some of tliem seem to have been iu the Sudan. If bo, it is probable they are 
among those that ai-e now being reworketl. 

In the neighbourhood <if tlie temple are situatf^d tlie ruina of a city on an avtilieial 

platform, the i^egular circum\'alhitifin of which in well pi'eserved, and from which there 

is an extensive view of the forts and nioundij of lost towns anmnd. This district is 

enclosed by ati encircliiig bmid uf the river, and travellers woubl be led across a desert 

road on the west side to avoid it. Hoskins, in 

s Wiiy, never saw these interestinj,' ruins, and 

s hint is yiven for future travelers' use. 

Still goint; soutli, we reauli HANNKK,al the 

Third ( 'iilaracl, passiui; by more forts and remains 

nf oiur flr.uiisliing cities and large lields of ruins 

wliiise iiiinics are lost. Some of these I'nils are 

l>ietuiesiiuely situated among broken r^eks and 

islands: tlie jdace is luarked Said Kaiiti on tin- 

i[i,i]is. Ileautifnl groves <'i palm trees Iiere aliiird 

THE ji.MJiv -K >KTi 1. ].K-aSiUil shade fiom the day'.s beat, and add tn 

'■"'"■""""" the ahimst n.mantie scenery. There are liigh 

mouniaiiiM liere, one .si.eciEdly notabh-, .lebel Ali lior.si, calb-d fn ui au Arab liern. 

The Ti[ii;i) CArAKA.T. when the Nile is l.,w. impedes navigation for many miles. 
Tlie river is lull ,.f islamls, many of whicb ai-e eaj.able of U-iug well cultivateit. 

Opposite Haniiek is Tcanbos Island with extensive aneieiit granite <piavries. In 
one "f these there still lies a cnlossal statue 'if a king of the XllUh Dyna'^ty, 
c. 2,700 n.c., whicli seems never t'< liave been finished. 
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Tliis remintls one of the iiiifiiiislied olielisk lying m the quarry at Assiiaii. The 
stone here is i-ed yntnite, and there is no doubt that the two colossi on Argo island, 
stonie twenty miles further soiith, were worked in this quarry also. These tliree statues 
are of the Xllltli Dynasty, "00 years earlier than the time of Seti, whose temple is 
described aljo\e. 

Xear Koya, on tlie west bank, are fields of ruins, denoting ancient cities as 
yet unexploi-ed wliose names aw lost. On the east bank, near the Catamct, we 
iind at Kenna the end of the old railway fi-oin Haifa, which is (ujw tbi-eatened with 
removal. North of Kcniiii there are the remains of enormous ancient granite bridges, 
wJiicli evidcnlly lieliiiiiiod to a gn*a[ city, on tJie east side of tlie river. The ruins are 
over \.\w. jilain, ancl its iiiiincnst; ancient cejnetery adjoins tJieni. Two large 

m. the otlier 




inscri]it!oiis ui 

be.St Kgyillian M}Il'. YiKM; l.niS hB..M TIIK SI-D.\S. I'KKSENTKII to TIIK ■M-\.<'<iK\l. (i.VRIJKNS, 

U'psius thou-lit llicse a\:iM.i^, i,v .sin b. slatin-. 

pi-oved this In have been the oldtsi imp<3rtant Kgyptian settlement on Kthiopian 

ground, and tlie granite bridges to have belonged to it. 

There are many iiiserii>tions on the rocks near the river, some bear the cartoudiL'S 
of the XVIlIth Dyuiisty. and an hiserijitinn of eighteen lines bears the date nf tlie second 
year of Tiujtiimes I. [.-. \:,\0 u.r.l, and on another tablet adjoining the eartoiiclie of 
Amemfotki' III. (c. 1414 ii.r.). 

The eonntry near Hanuek was very jdeasing in Hoskius's time, liat and fertile. The 
lu.xnrionsnesH of the vegetation on the islands, the acacias, the iiicturesqno groups of 
palm trees, the masses of rock impelling the cnrrent, and varying the tint of the river by 
the white ,snii!;es they create, and in the distance the yellow sands, formed altogether a 
wft and lovely landscajie. The lieanty of the First Uatanvct has been improved oil' the 
face of the earth. Tlie Second (.'ataraet remains till some future "Willcoeks dam- its 
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yraiideiii'. I>ut here, iu a locality beloiigiug to our nation, is sceiierj' more beautiful 
than either First or Second Cataracts, were we only enabled to \isit il. Were some 
facilities afforded it would have its thousands of visitors annually. The hind lias Keen 
closed to travellei^s for seveml generations ; now that it is at peace, and iu nur hands, il 
offers teniptiitioiis for the artist as vvell as the antinuarian, which it is hoped may he 
soon made availablt;. 

Tin; soil in this region is the hest and most fertile in tin; whole .Sudan. 
Hosldns speaks of ^'reat quiiutitief! of indij^o plantations hcrcahouts in his time 
and ,)00 water-wheels emijloyed in its cultivation on the great Isle of Argo, whieli we 
are now approaching. It has hecn swept with war and Dervish oppresfiiiui since 
then, hut now that is gone for ever, the fertile land will he all the richer for 
the rest, and the ini]mlation will return. The rapid natural increase of the sturdy 
people in times of peace, and with noru: to enslave them, or make llieni afraid. 




will soon provide the population the land had in ancient times, which it ia quile 
Kt to support. Of course this will he helped hy improved irrigation. 

Hoakins descrihes the Isle of Ai-go as very fertile, covered witli imlnis, sycamoi'cs, 
and pastures, with much cattle and horses, hut only partially cultivatetl. It is about 
2'> miles long and ."> broail, and abounds with hares, pigeons, quail and partridge>. 
There an- many ancient ruins, which have never been proiwrly explored. The most 
important remains are the two colossal statues of Sebekhotei- III. of the Xillth Dynasty 
(i: 2400 i!.c'.). They lie prostrate, and at some distance from one another, as if i.hi-y 
had been ready to remove elsewhere. 

lioth statues are of excellent wurknianship, and about ;^.'> feet high. They aro of 
granite, and were brougbt from the nuany in the island of Tonibos, 20 miles or 
more to the north. Tliey evidently stood belVu'e some neighWiring temple ruins. 
Tliere is also a small seated statue of the sanu' king, aiut inscri|Jtions of his 
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<kte; also figures of baboons of a much later period. The islsnd at tlus early 
tlate muflt have had crowds of inhabitanta, and the very moving and erection of 
these great figures must have tieen done both by numbers and with skilled lalK>ur. 
Moauments of t)ie saute Egyptian king have been found at Tanis in the Delta, 
1,000 miles distant, showing the extent of his rule. This island and the neighbouiin^ 
region teems with antiquities, which have never been pi-operly investigated. 

DoNfiOl.A, known by tlie Ilati^'es as £1 Orde (the camp), is marked New Dongola on 
the map,' to distinguish it from Ohl Dungola, about 90 miles further south along the river 
on the right bank, which is now a uinss of ruins. New iJongola is still an important 
town, on the left Wnk, and htgli altove tlie inundation. It has Government oftices, 
u good bjizaar. and several thousand inhabitants. It was founded in 1S22, tlie 
Mamelukes having destroyed Old Hongola in 1820. This was the great centre of the 
slave trade, and as late kh sixty years ago caravans of wretclied creatures brought across 




derSert fi-oni Kordofan, Sennai', and Abyssinia met here for distribntiou of their human 
goods among dealers, who forwanled tliem on to Cairo. Hoskius describes the cruel 
treatment to which he saw them exitoseil, and this went on till Gordon's time, and to 
our own days. Now it is a thing t>f the past, we may fervently hope, aa our conquest 
of the Sudan makes slave dealing and slave trading illegal under the British Hag. 

Khandak is the first modem place we have depicted, as the antiquities have 
demanded all our ajwce. This is a thriving place, the headquarters of the Maniuria. 
It is built on an elevation overlooking the river, and is 8J hours' steaming from 
Dongola. There is much wood in the district and 440 sakiiis (native water-wheels), 
each supporting four families. The large fort in the middle of the town commands 
the river. It is now in riirns, but Is still an important feaiiire commanding, as it 



' New D<)ngola -Ktu 
188J. Tlie Uit of tlie m 



\- luKtr of the misucceHafnl Briliiib ex{ie«lit)ou to relieve (iordon ii 
ii-itlKhMwu in 1A86, aud tlio pUc* nliaudoaed to the DervixliMi. 
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does, the desert passage to Merawi as well as the liver. It lias a small bazaar. 
Colonel I'eiitoii bought some scavalts at this bazaar, which lie ^ave mo: they are 
genuine, but late in date, about ')0{> B.C. 

A populous ilistric't lies hetween Xew and l.>l(l Doiigola, but it has not been 
explored for antitjuities. Old Dongola lias a picturesque situation, with its for tili cations, 
on 11 rock 500 feet high, but now shelters only a few miserable inhabitants. It was 
fonnerly the capital of the greiit Christian Empire of Ethiopia, and judging from its 
ruins must have lx«n a grt;at and prosperous place tiOO years ago. Upon a mountain 
near tlie ruins stands a mosqne, fioni which there is a delightful prospect iill around. 
An Arabic inscription at this mosque tells liow the Ciiristians were wijied out by the 
Moslem ei)ui|iieroi-s. This umrlile record states that the building was opened "on 

the 20tii Itabi el 
Ane\\ in the year 
717 (Ist .June, l;il'7), 
after the victory of 
Safeddin Altdallah 
el Xisr over the 
IntideJs." The ruins 
ofCbriHtiaiicliui-ches 
exist all over the 
Sudiui, but not one 
was in existence in 
the whole country 
wliL-ii we contiiicred 
the hind, showing 
how " the infidels " 
had liccu extermi- 
iiatuil hy Clie Moslem 
i'oiHjuerois. 

A few wonls as 

to modern events in thest? remote places by the winding Nile's Wnks. Tliese ifgions arc 
quiet now, quiet as the grave, in ancient times stimiig localities. ISut even in our own 
time, they have Iveii the scenes of sharp combats in the checking of IJic Mahdist revolt. 
An attemjit was ma<le to establish a loyal native government at lloiigohi, iu 18.So, when 
tlif Egyptian expedition retired. The natives were agiiiiist the Mnhdisls, but fell ti. 
(lieces on the advance of the enemy. The Anglo-lig^'ptinn tmops were encamped along 
the liver. There were 1,700 British, and l.-"i00 Egyjitiaus. Sir F. SteiJJienson gave the 
I lervishes a decisive beating at Ginnis, in December, IHS.^. Abdulhazid, their leader, 
was wounded, and the trouble ceased for a time, liut in IHSii, the frontier was 
moved to Haifa, and the Dervishes contented themselves with tearing up the railway 
line, and raiding the villages of friendlies. The ISritish siddiers wei-e now withdrawn. 
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and Haifa was kft to be ilefeinleit Iiy llie Egyptian garrison alone. Wg have st*n liow 
Ixird (jrenfell tnined them tw acconnt iit Toski in 1889. Siv H. KitcheiiLT liecante 
Sinlar in 1892, and at once set himself to the task of pre^mration " to smash the 
Mahdi " — the lefjacy left us by (Jordon. The native army, which owes its reconstrnction 
to Sir Evelyn Wood's labonrs from 188;!, Iiad at Toski shown itself reliaViIe, and was 
now l>ecoming a brave foi-i'e, fit Ui ex^iel the foe, when well led. 

In Jiini', 1800, Kitcliencr surprised iind almost annihilated the Dervishes at Firket. 
Dongola was ivoccupied in Si'iiteniber, ISOO, tlie eiieiiiy having bolted on the advance of 
our trooi)s. Sir Archibald Hunter was made governor of Dongola province, for a time, 
till the orders came for the advance on Khaitonm. 

From Old Doiigota to .Mcrawi, tlie course of ihe Nile, describing; a semicircle 
of about 100 miles, turns In tbu north. Many ancient forts are iiassett, and at 
-Jehel ]>eka, on tlie h'ft liank, tbe massive walls of :i ('liiistiLm fortress are seen on a 
projecting sandstone rmk, willi the remains of several large buildings, anions wjiieji is a 




small church (witli lliree aisles), also in ruins. The whole nave rested on fom- eeliinins 
and two wall pillars. Many ruined churclics of the same type are found in (lie Sudan. 

Mot far oH' at :Magi'd, on the o|>posito side of the Xilc, tlierc is a mueh larger 
Christian clinreh. Among the ruins are monolith granite colnimis, K}^ feet, liigh. niid 
half-way up a sort of divided capital of 18 inches by 2 feet in diameter. This clmiTh liad 
five aisles. Fnrtbev up the river we come to ISachit, where the roek vail of the desert 
descends to the Nile, and bears upon it a fortress with IS semicircnlar towers of defence. 
In the interior, under lieaps of rubbish, was the ruins of a (.'hristian eliurcb, wltiidi 
seemed to have marked the centre of the forti-ess. The church was almost identical 
with the one at Deka descviUKi aliove. That an enormons population <if Christians 
must have Idled the land Iw^foit^ the itoslem conquest is proved by tbe.s<' christian 
churches which abound everywhere. In earlier days the land was densely iwopled too, 
as we have already found; ami in Moslem times, and ilown to Mehemet Ali's seizing 
of the country, it was very populous. Since then it has been on [lie decline, till our 
own days, and ruins are found everywhere. I am indebted mainly to Lepsius for the 
foregoing description of this region, and llie architectural details are Ids. 
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Six or seven miles south of Xew Dougola, on the right bank, is a delicate little 
Ej^yptian temple, date unknown, in good preservation. I am indebted to Count 
Gleiehen for this information, mentioned in his Aiujlo-Eritiptinii Sudan. 

But I will give tlie description at greater length, from Count Gleichen's earlier 
book on tlie Gordon Expedition, With the Camel Corps vp flu: Xilv. 

"Not long alter we had settled at Dongola, an inqjortant addition arrived in the 
shape of Colonel Colborne, who had been acting as correspondent to the DaUij Kev:s 
with the river column. He at once proceeded to make himself comfortable by living 
in a house close to the Nile, and mooring his dahabeah alongside. Bein<j: of an 
antiquarian turn of mind, he sonu*how discovered that there were some remains 
of a tem])le four or five miles up stream, and resolved to dig it out. Accordingly, 
half a dozen of us accompanied him thither, on his dahabeah and in whalers, 
drank his brandies and sodas — such a luxury — and ])retended to be deeply interested 
in the proceedings. 

" To tell the truth, it was a curious place. The only outward signs of it at 
first were tlie l)roken tops of some })illars, all but buried in the sand. So we 
hired a lot of niggers, and set them to work with shovels. Very soon the pillars 
began to grow, and the niggeis foun^l themselves on the roof of a tiny temple. 
l)igging away all round this, disclosed some interesting hieroglyphics on the walls, and 
seven or eight feet down, we came on some large figures in relief of gods and goddesses, 
together with the top of the entrance into the holy place. 

"As enough had l)een done for one day, we returned home, intending to come 
another time. It so happened that a strong wind blew for the next three days, 
and when we returned to the place nothing was visible but the broken pillar tops 
as before : all our labour was buried in the sand drift. As we had no guarantee 
that the wind wouldn't do it again, we didn't try again, and left the sands to their 
secret. 

"The only other things near the place were tlozens of little green copper 
deities strewn about : it must have been a god-foundry in its day, for in some 
places there were hundreds of broken crucibles and pieces of pottery and bronze 
rings, and things green with age. I also picked up a transparent green lizard 
with big eyes (alive), and what rather astonished me was that he threw off his 
tail, leaving it curling and wriggling in my hand. 1 tried to join him and liis tail 
again, but some sand had got in between and it wouldn't stick, so I left him forlornly 
looking at it." 

The mystery of Count CJleichen's lizard I cannot explain, but the temple 
was (and is) doubtless an Egyptian one of the veiy l)est period. Let us hope that 
the next party of antiquarians may be more successful, for no doubt it will wait for 
their coming, entombed in the kindly sand, as it has waited for 3,500 years. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



The Pviiamids and Temples or Navata. . 

Wk how come to th« locality of tlie I*yKimid8 ot the Sudan. Thei'e ai-e Beveral 
fields of these ancient nioniunents— the P)'raniid8 of Ziiina and Kiirru on the west 
bank and Tangasst on the east Imnk, with those of Nuri 
and Jobel Barkal twenty miles further up the Nile. Thei-e 
must Ije a hundred lai^e pyramids and as many smaller 
with the vestiges of numerous other toniba of similar form. 
It iM ditticnlt to accoimt for this crowd of witnesses to an 
ancient civilisatiou and a dense impulatiun, tor only their 
ininces weiv deemed worthy of the honour of a pyramid for 
their lust resting-place. The neighlwurhood of Xapata was 
iilwiivs reg;ii-dei.l as a sacred spot, long befoi-e Taliar<ia chose 
il its ]m own. Doubtless tlie Xllth JJynasty Kings, 
I'serluscn and Anienendiat, had forts and temples here. 
^„^P^^^ Amt'iihutep and Tyi <if the XVlIItli iJynasty. were not 

i^-em jua.«rt,'« '■ r-'-i->s ■■/ '/.- likclv to noi;lect the neighlxiurhood of the " Holy ilountain." 
About 1,000 year^ li.i'. a great awakening came upon 
Napala. Jrom some cause unknown the kinys of the XXlInd Dynasty had quarrelled 
with the jirince-priest of Tliehes, and he and many of his priests migrated to 
Xapata, there to found a new Tliebcs, and spread the 

woi-shi]) of Anion. This drew the attention of Xubian rT.\NKiii-T.viiAROA. 

princes to Kgy|)t, and I'ianklii, an Klhiopian, led an army 
klii wrote tlie story of 
lent, which is in Cairo J 




ruled Egypt— the XXVth 



into Kgj-pt and conquered it. 
his pi'owess on a great stone n 
Museum. This was abiait 700 
After that, Ethioiiian print 
Dynasty, about 090 ii.i;., Shahuka, Sbabatakn, and Tahaiip 
came to the thrane succi'-^ively. 1 found a scarab of 
Tirhaka' at Thel>es, near a temple he had restored, the 
smaller oue at Mediuet Habii. It has the cartouche of 
I'iankhi joined with that of Taharqa, showing that he 
claimed descent from I'ianklii. There are many memorials 
left at Jebel Barkal of Taharqa and Piankhi. There 
ought to be also remains of works by all the kings named 
above, and doubtless proper investigation would find them. 
Petrie di8Covere<I in Egypt, iti a most unpromising-looking 
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place, tfic desert beliiiid Abydos, all the lost toiiilis of the early kings of Kgypt of tlic 
1st anil Ilnd Dynasties. Another I'etrie, if lie were to searcii here, might find quite 
as much of luikuowii history, and fill up many f^aps. 

Taharqa left his mark all ovor ^^'pt, but came home here to die at his natixe 
place, and doiiiitless Piankhi left full records of his deeds in liis native Napata. 

The different angle of the southern pyramids from those of Egypt is at once set-ii. 
and is difficult to account for. Many of the Xubian pyi-amids seem to liave had an 
upper chamber, wliicli never is found in the Egyptian. Whether these had .subterranean 
chambers \vc do not know, as no proper examination has been made; in fact, everything 
connected wiih the Ethiopian monuments, temples and tombs is an iiusolve<l problem. 
Xin- has any infornuitiim beeTi given as U* whether the lindivs interred were 
uiumniiKcd or otherwise. 

The universal vulgar belief exists lliat iuicicnt tombs 
:iud pyramida always contained ti-easure. LepsiuH tells us 
tliat even the I'aslms ami Mndirs, iind nil ilie natives, 
ciiustaiilly asUe<l him how njucli gold he h)id found in the 
'Search for nnti([uitie!^. This wide-spread belief among all 
ilasis<-s of natives and ullicia!^, accounts lor the fact nf 
every pymuiid, especially the lai'gev ones, Ijeing in a mined 
slate, and of some ordy fouud.iUcui.s reuiiiin. The fact that 
Ir'.-asuies were fmiiid in smue of tho.se at JIeriM> in the last 
ii-ntiny no dmibt exeiled the cupidity of tlie natives, and it 
is \M he feaicd will produiL^ the ruin of the pyramids, unless 
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At Zunia there are three pyramids nca 
the ruins of thirty pyramids, and the (putrri 
close at band. Eight of these pyramids we 
ruined. 

Tiiere are traditions here that the Xile luice reached and fertili/e.l this region, 
which is now covered with drifting sand. Of course, the wearing down of the I'ataract.s, 
the natural dams, may account for this, but weirs coubl no doubt l>e easily eonslructed 
to give a supply of water for irrigation and restore the country ti its old fertility. 

At Kurru, on the right bank, several miles further ou, are tlie ruins of no less than 
twenty-three pyi-amids (uanied Quntur) two being :!;j feet higli, well built of sandstone ; 
others are of black basalt. Westward of all \n fouml the ground jilau of a large massive 
stone pyramid, whose foundation is in the rock. Lepsius considered tliat this pyramid 
belonged to the royal Itynasty of Xapata, its solid architecture distinguishing it 
from all the others. Again, sevend hi aus' journey, at Tangassi, on the opposite shore. 
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there are mound? of bricks, anii beyond, more than twenty ruined pyramids, originnlly 
with the core of Nile bricks, but formerly cased with stone, which is proved by tbe 
numerous blocks lying about. As in other casea, each pyramid seonis to have had a. 
small chapel or aiite-cliuniber on the eastern side. 

On the left bank of tlie Nile extends, at a rigiit angle, tlie Wadi CJhaziil Here are 
the extensive ruins of a great Christian convent, with a fine church in the centre. It 
is built of white sandstone up to the windows, and above them of unburnt brick. 
The walls are plastered with a thick coat of alabaster, aud painted. It had a 
vaulted apse and triple nave. All the arches are round. Christian crosses are frequent 
of the form known as Mal'ese. The whole is a type of tlie ancient Christian church of 
the country. It me;»siire3 about 80 feet by 40. The church has been surrounded by a. 
great court and many vaulted convent cells huilt ot rude blocks are arranged around it. 
A large building, 46 fet'L long, was prolmbly the house of the prior. 




Two Imrial-places were on the south side, with many gravestones inscribed in Greek 
or Coptic, l^psius says he carried off every legible Greek inscription. He says these 
are the most southern Greek inscriptions he had found, but since his time I believe 
that some have been seen at Soba, beyoml Khartoum. 

We will now visit tlie Pyramids of Xuri, on the left bank, opposite IJarkal. 
The mountains here are of porphyry, and veil the pyramid fields for a time, though 
many round black mounds, and pyramidal grave-h 11 locks, are passed. Then a village is 
reached with twenty-five pyra)nids, stately and originally well built, but, being of 
sandstone, much disintfigi'ated. Ordy a few retain the smooth casing which all 
originally possessed. One of them measui-ed 110 feet square. The principle of 
construction is the same us many Egyptian pyramids — a small inner pyramid being 
enca.sed in all directions by courses of stone. At one part of tlie west side the 
smoothened face of the innermost surface was distinctly visible within the eight-foot 
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thick, well-joined outer mantle. Little is to be found liere of ante-ehanibers, only two 
xire to be seen in fact ; many of tlie pyramids are too close together to admit of them, 
at least on the east side, where they are to be expected. A pyramid with varying angle, 
as at Dahshur, is found here. Lepsius only found one inscription, but he did not 
excavate. He considers the Nuri pyramid-field to be much older than the other one 
beyond the Holy Mountain. It will be remarked from the engraving that the angle 
of the pyramids more nearly resembles that of the Egyptian ones, which may 
indicate greater antiquity. 



The Ethiopian Thebes— Napata and its Holy Mountain. 

Here we come in sight of Jebel Barkal, or " the Holy Mountain," which lies at 
some distance from the Nile on the western side, and rises alone, with steep sides and a 

broad platform, from the sur- 
rounding plain. The mass of 
rock commands attention by 
its peculiar shape and situation, 
a huge " table-rock " 300 feet 
high, and three-quarters of a 
mile long. It, with its great 
plain, was such a remarkable site 
fur a city, that possibly the 
Xllth Egyptian iJynasty Kings 
founded settlenients here, and 
certainly those of the XVIIIth. 
But most of the remains now to 
be seen consist of buildings of the 
XXV'th Dynasty, the cartouches 
of PiANKUi and Tahakqa being most in evidence. Later sculptures prevail also. 
Hoskins gives a drawing of one of the Ethiopian potentates of whom we have heard 
already, and whom we shall meet frequently at other places along the Nile, 

Lepsius thinks that Napata, the city of Taharqa, was some distance from the " Holy 
Mountain," probably where we now find the village of Merowe. Count Gleichen thinks 
the modern village of Abu Dom Sannum, on the south bank, marks the site of Nept, 
Nepita, or Napata, all varieties of the ancient name. 

The modern Merowe undoubtedly preserves the ancient classical name of the region 
Meroe. Lepsius tells us that he frequently found the name Meroe in hieroglypli on the 
monuments in various parts of the country. 

In the neighbourhood of Jebel Barkal are found both temples and pyramids. 
There are seventeen pyramids on the western side of the mountain, one of these being 
88 feet square and much ruined. It has four small pyramids near it, possibly for the 
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JEBEL BARKAL— REMOVAL OF THE RAM. 

king's daughters, similar to the arruiigement at Gizeh. North-west of this group are 
eight fine pyramids, on an eniinuuee which sAAs to their effect, Tliey extend for 
550 feet from east to west, and each lias or had its little temple or saci-ed ante-chamber. 
Their height vai'ies from 35 to liO feet, and they have each from SO to 60 steps, receding 
about six inches. They have smooth border courses and all have a steep angle. The 
porticoes or ante-chnpels are sculptured, the hieroglyphs are Ethiopian generally, whii^h 
cannot, so far, be read. But there are steles in Egyptian text at Berlin and at 
Cairo, which came from Jebel Ilarkal, and have been translatetl. Tlie vignettes will 
illustrate the pyramids better than any description. In all prolwbility each pyramid 
was built for one of the ancient blood royal. The temples of Jebel Itaikal are on 
the opjwsite side of the rock from the pyramids, to the south. 




The Holy Jlounlaiii (c^/j) in a mass of soft sandstone, and as the six 
temples are almost all close to, and underneath the clifl', the niek has fallen on them, 
and they are now in a much worse state than when visited liy Hoskiiis and Lepsius. 
Even in Hoskins's time, two of tlie temples hatl been destroyed by tlie falling 
masses. Taliar<]irs groat temple heini; clear of the rock was better pi'CBerved. except 
where it had been wantonly destroyed. Lepsius saw so much destruction going on, that 
he thought he was tiuiug good servicn in carrying ofl' every portable monument, Just 
as Lord I'rinlhoc bad done at an earlier date. The magnificent Itam now at lierlin, 
and the two blank granite Lions at the liritisb Museum, came from this temple. TJierc 
is no doubt tliat tbesc all came originally from Solib, as ali'eady explained, being tlie loot 
of Amenhotep's temple there. On inscriptions now visible, we find that Tahimia'.s 
name is the most iircvalcnt, aJtboiigli Lejtsius tells us that one of the temjiles was 
6» 
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erected by Ranieses II., of the XVIIIth Egyptian Dynasty, and was dedicated to the 
god Anion. 

The great temple was IIG by 50 feet inside. The plan of the double pylons can be 
distinctly seen, with the court between, and other courts and sanctuaries beyond, and a 
shrine excavated in the rock. The sculptures were coloured richly and there was an 
altar of granite, witli four figures of Taharqa at the corners, a beautiful piece of work, 
now carried off. Colossal statues decorate the columns. Much has been destroyed and 
carried off since Hoskins was there, but the foundations still remain. I give copies 
of his plans of the two most important temples at the beginning of the chapter. 

There are several smaller temples which possibly were erected by Piankhi and other 
earlier P^thiopian Princes, but were repaired l)y Tahanja. The works of King Taharqa, 
whose remarkable deeds in Palestine are recorded in the Bible, and whose name is 

graven on his works in tlie I^elta, at 
^-^"-^ ~^ Thebes, and elsewhere in Egypt, are 

found in their greatest development 
here. As this is fully 1,000 miles 
from tiie scene of his labours at 
Tauis his palace, temple and tomb 
in the Sudiin are worthy of more 
attention than they have received. 
A king who could lead a great army 
against Sennacherib into Syria and 
so deliver Hezekiah must have been 
great and powerful. 

Tlie Pomans sent an army of 
10,000 foot and 800 cavalry into 
Ethiopia to check the invasion of 
Kandakk, an Ethiopian queen who, 
with a well-equipped force, had 
advanced as far as Philae. We are told that the Pomans took and destroyed Napata. 
This was 23 B.C. Put the kingdom of Ethiopia must have recovered itself, for tiie kings 
or queens of that country ani heard of after the introduction of Cliristianity. The 
Komans made no settlement here, but contented themselves with making (j)ueen 
Kandake pay tribute. In the Acts of the Apostles we are told that Pliilip baptized 
the envoy of another * Queen Candace," and this probably led to the introduction of 
Christianity into Ethiopia. The name Kandake, or something very like it, was found 
by Lepsius in the hieroglyphic cartouches here and at Bakrawiya. It was a title more 
than a private name, and was apparently borne by many cpieens of this region. 
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The FouiJTH Cataract bars the Nile's free passage a day's journey north of Jebel 
Barkal, and there are many islands and dangerous rapids on the river. Yet even here 
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THE FOURTH CATARACT, WAY ACROSS THE DESERT 



•«t^^ - Lepaius found many ruins ol' fortifications 

jIH^VJHa and other ancient buildings. Many villages 

^^^^^^71 and inountiiins are called JVIerowe, witicli 

l.epsius explains by Aferui being merely in 
ihe native tongue " white" and wliile rocks and 
i-eofs being prevalent in the district. Even the 
cataract is called Shellal Slerui from tJie same 
canse. There is a great ruined fort in the 
cataract district, most picturesquely situated.. 
It is built of good sun-dried bricks cemented 
with mortar and plastered over with the same. 
Within are many rooms with niches and arched 
doorways, and the wjiole is snnonnded with a 
wall of rougli stone, (.'ount tJleichen tells us 
that opposite Hamdab Island, beyond the 
I'iitaract, are the ruins of a pyramid. The 
1^; f" IK'*''^,^^^! cutaract possibly preveiiteil Caijlaiid, Hoskiiis 

I*: r' ^t ^^^r^ a^ijj Lepsius, from following the course of the 

TAH.vu'j.v's ifUKKs. \j}e lieiicc lo Abu Hamod, lor they both avoided 

, uwumii >.,-,in.j, N.s.i\. ^^j^j^ ^^^^ ^j. ^j^^ rivcr. So we have no anti- 

quarian tidings whatever of the Nile's hanks between Abu Hamed and the Fourth 
Cataract, and must leave that region lor future explorers, or till the promised railway 
along the river hauk, couiiccting Ahu Hamed with Merowe, is maile. 

It is seldom visili^d m.w. though there were tough jidis pnJHng the gunlioats over 
the rocks during the Cordon r.diuf i'X|»-dition. Tliere aie dislricls of jerlile land as 
Abu Hanjed is approaiiied, led liv Sakias. 
Iloskins fulioA 




Caillaud, Lepj^ius au 
track about 1*00 miles 
right across the desert 
from Kortito Metuuinia 
(leading towards the 
other Merov, with its 
ruins and pyrannds), 
near the modern town 
of Shendi, thus saving 
the long bend ol' the 
Nile which winds double 
the distance. As we 
shall see the at chi tectu re 
and sculpture (as well 
aa the hieroglyphs) of 
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the two places are identical in style, it is probable a similav direct cominuDication 
existed between them. For as far as we kuow at present, no antiquities exist along 
the 300 miles of river where the Fourth and Fifth Cataracts are found, !No doubt 
these cataracts impeded the communication by water and the two important branches 
of the same " Kingdom of Ethiopia " must liave kept open this connecting thorough- 
fare straight across the Bayuda desert. Tliis route is still in use, and there are good 
welle about half-way. 




ip^iiPv^ 



It is true the pyramids of the Sudan, compared with those of Egypt, are modern 
structures. It seems that when pynimid building was extinct in Egypt, it began anew 
here. But still these pyramids have a very respectable antiquity from 3,O0O years 
downward, and supply a missing link as the history of a thousand years may 

be found to be re- 
corded here. Lep- 
siuscarriedoffmany 
inscriptions, hut 
there must be many 
more underground 
awaiting the in- 
telligent labours of 
an expert with the 

From the days 
of Taharqa to the 
advent of Christi- 
anity, the history of the ancient kingdom of Jleroi; is almost a blank, the whole of 
Ethiopia became Christian, and so long remained. The Cross was crushed out by the 
fanaticism of Islam. But there was a great civilised Christian Empire here for nearly a 
thousand years. Of this period we have no reliable historj'. Doubtless mucJi can be 
evolved from a scientitic investigation of the ancient monuments of the country. It is 
likely soon to be undertaken by tlie proper authorities, those who now rule the Sudan 
which we hold as a sncred trust for the meinoiy of Gordon. The British Musenm tlid 
some good pioneer work of this kind just after the country fell inti> our hands, but 
cannot be expected to send their officials here again, llesearehes should be made under 
a properly constituted Antiquities Department in connection with the Museum at 
Khartoum. It will be a long and important undertaking, hut doubtless a conunencement 
will soon be made. By the laws of the Sudan, none of the finds can leave the country 
now, they will all go to the Khartoum Museum. 

The Holy Mountain was a shrine of worship of many faiths, the centre of the 
civilisation of Ethiopia for a^es. It now belongs to England, and we are bound to give 
it our protection and careful attention. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Along tug Kiter from Abu Hamo to Ehabtouu. 

As the traveller to Khartouni will necesaaril/ make the journey by railway from 
Abn Hamed, be will see but little of the Kile, the aacieut highway. It may be well, 
therefore, to say a few words about the river banks, which the impetuous planner of tlie 
Militaiy Railway avoided wherever be found level ground and an opportunity to pursue 
his beloved straight course, avoiding all curves and steep gradients where be could. 
Ad almost uninhabited district, with a long series of rocky rapids, lies between the 
FomiTH Cataract and Abu Hamed. The Fifth Cataeact, about 100 miles beyond 
Abu Hamed, impedes the free passage of the river, but even before the rapids are 
reached, as well as beyond tliem, there are many rocky reefa which make navigation 

difficult, except at 
highest Nile. 

Thirty miles 
south of the Fifth 
Cataract we come 
to Berber, already 
described in Chap- 
ter III. Between 
Abu Hamed and 
Berber there are 
many green patches; 
these, and many 
acucias and Dom 
pabna prove that 
tills region would 
be fertile if culti- 
vated, and no doubt 
once was. At pre- 
sent there is a, 
very scanty popula- 
tion, but the peaceful state of the country will soon remedy this state of affairs on 
both banks of the river. 

Between Berber and the Atbara River (20 miles) the land ia more populous and 
tiierefore there is gre.ater cultivation, but still room for more. The Atbara, deserves our 
notice, as being the first river that adds its water to the Nile, or more correctly, we 
might say, the last help the great river gets on its long course to the Mediterranean. 
The Atbara is a turbulent and powerful stream after the rainy season in Abyssinia, 
where it has its source, but its bed is almost dry in winter. When in flood it drives the 
Nile against the western bank and piles up huge sandbanks, which make the Nile 
navigaUon dithcult. 
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CHAPTEB VIL 

Along the Kitek from Abu Hahkd to £habtouh. 

As the traveller to Khartoum will necessariljr make the journey by railway from 
Abu Hamed, he will gee but little of tlie Nile, the ancient highway. It may be well, 
therefore, to Bay a few words about the river banks, which the impetuous planner of t)ie 
Military Bailway avoided wherever he found level ground and an opportunity to pursue 
bis beloved straight course, avoiding all curves and steep gradients where he could. 
An almost uninhabited difltrict, with a long series of rocky rapids, lies between the 
FoDRTH Cataract and Abu Hamed. The Fifth Cataract, about 100 miles beyond 
Abu Hamed, impedes the free passage of the river, but even before the rapids are 
reached, as well as beyond them, there are many rocky reefs which make navigation 

difficult, except at 
highest Nile. 

Thirty miles 
south of the Fifth 
Cataract we come 
to Berber, already 
ileaciibed in Chap- 
ter III. Between 
Abu Hamed and 
Berber there are 
many green patches ; 
tliese, and many 
aciicias and Uom 
palniB prove that , 
this region would 
be fertile if culti- 
vated, and no doubt 
ouce was. At pre- 
sent there is a 
very scanty popula- 
tion, but the peaceful state of the country will soon remedy this state of affairs on 
both banks of the river. 

Between Berber and the Atbara Eiver (20 miles) the land is more populous and 
Uierefore there is greater cultivatioo, but still room for more. The Atbara deserves our 
notice, as being the first river that adds its water to the Nile, or more correctly, we 
might say, the last help the great river gets on its long course to the Mediterranean. 
The Atbara is a turbulent and powerful stream after the rainy season in Abyssinia, 
where it has its source, but its bed is almost dry in winter. When in flood it drives the 
Nile against the westera bank and piles up huge sandbanks, which make the Nile 
navigation difSculL 
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When the Atbara is named, mention must be made of the victory gained on iti 
banks, in April, 1S98, which was really tlie first decisive engagement of Kitcliener's 
campaign against t)ie Dervishes ; and to unclei'Stand its import it is necessary to 
carry back the tale to military events at Abu Hame<1 and Dongola. 

The Inteihgence Department, being supplied with full particulars of the 
Dervish plans by the escaped pnaoners Ohrwalder and Slatin, had now information 
which was turned to good account, and ihe network of the conquest of the Sudan was 
thus being slowly but surely extended. The first decisive act of Kitchener's campaign 
for the avenging of (Jordon's murder was, we have seen, in Chapter V., the 
occupatiim of Dongola, on September 23rd. 
1896, and the Nile was recovered as 
far as Me roc. Tlie Dervishes were 
making t]ie;ii3elves objectionable at Abu 
Hamed, and iis the Desert Railway was 
rajjidly approaching the Nile at that place 
a flying cohinin was despatched under Major- 
tienenil (now Sir Arcliibald) Hunter to 
ilislodge them. Abu Hanieil was occupied on 
August Ttli, and four guidioats were dragged 
up to the Fourth (,'atanict, :ui arduous under- 
taking. FriuiKlly trihcs had occupied Berber 
fur us, and \vc lield the Nile up to the 
AtlhiiiM, I'mt Jtahnioud's great Dervish anny 
was known to be skulking .some 30 miles 
up the Atbara, liaving lu'en joined by the 
ubiijiiitous Osmau Digna and his followers 
from the eastern desert. The railway had 
reached Abu Hamed in November, 1S97. and 
our counuunications with Kgypt were now 
siuiplified. In March, 1898, the army was 
strengthened by a British brigade and the 
force was pushed up to lierber to intercept Mahnioud's amiy. No tidings could be got 
in the uninhabited eastern desert of the whereabouts of the Dervishes, but on the 
30th March Sir Archibald Hunter cleverly located the zereba of Mahmoud, and looked in. 
Intelligence was immediately conveyed to the Sirdar, the troops advanced, and on Good 
Friday, 8lh April, 18i>8, tliey came up v/ith tJie enemy encamped at Nakheila facing 
tlie open desert, and with the dry bed of the Atbara in his reai. Our treops made a 
fierce and rapid attack on a thoniy zereba-pi-otected position, performing a splendid piece of 
work. The Cameron Highlanders led the assault, but the native troops, Sudanese and 
Egyptian, had the honour of being the first in tlie ])eiTish camp. Thus Kitcheners 
army gained the Battle of the Atbara over the hosts which Mahmoud and Osman Digna 
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had massed to advance on Berber with the object of cutting off our retreat. 
Mahmoud was taken prisoner and his hosts utterly routed. Osnian Digna escaped 
as usual. This was the real crushing of the Dervish power and the hegiuniog of the end, 
their greatest army being annihilated and their best general a prisoner. 

A strong fort was erected at the Atbara, and preparation was there made for 
the total anuihilation of the Khalifa's power in the autumn of the same year. 
The town of El IJamer, beyond the junction of the Atbara, will undoubtedly again 
become a great place, as it was in ancient days. From the mouth of the Atbara to 
Khartoum is 210 miles by river. On this part of the Nile's course there are 20 miles 
of rapids, the most important of which is known as the Sixth Cataract, or Shabluka, 
where the Nile runs for several miles through a deep ravine. Here there are many fertile 
islands, aii<l the st-eneiy is often most picturesque. Much of the country shows traces of 

former cultivation, 
but thorny scrub 
and halfa grass has 
for centuries been 
allowed to encroach 
over soil that was 
fertile land. It 
undoubtedly could 
be restored to 
fertility by proper 
treatment, but it 
would j'equire 

capital to do so 
thoroughly, capital 
and more inhabi- 
tants. It is believed 
that ever since the 
Moslems seized the 

country, this deterioration has been going on under the rapacious Turkish governors. 
The Pyramids of Mei'oc are about three miles from the river, near the village of 
Sur, and give their name to the tongue of land between the Nile and Atbara, which 
has always been called " The Isle of Meroc," and is so named by Strabo. 

Shendi, 86 miles from tlie Atbara mouth, was, it is said, the ancient capital of the 
Kingdom of Meroii, and tradition points out the district as the home of the Queen of 
Sheba, who visited Solomon about 950 B.C. Mehemet AH razed the town to the ground 
to avenge the murder of his son Ismail, who had been burnt to death in his house liy 
the native rulers iu 1822 owing to his cruelties. It is the centre of a fine grazing 
district, and will he an important place some day. There are extensive railway 
■workshops here, and it is the headquarters of the Cavalry of the Sudan. 
80 
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Opposite SliGiidi is Metenima, wlience the caravans formerly started for Koiti on 
the bend of the Nile towards Dongola, thus cutting across the Bayuda desert and 
saving 500 miles of the winding Nile. This was undoubtedly the ancient highway 
lietween the eastern and western divisions of the ohi Kingdom of Meroii. The pass 
across the Bayuda desert was used by the Desert Column sent to relieve Gordon in 
1885. Near the southern end of the track was fonght the battle of Abii Kleu, where the 
Sudanese soldiers first stood fire (when Sir Evelyn Wood was Sirdar in 1884), and justified 
the faith that was afterwards realised, that they were the malarial for good soldiers. 
Wad Habashi, 42 miles from Shendi, was the starting point of the Expedition under 
Kitchener in September, 1898, which resulted in the Itattle of Omdurinan and the final 
victor)' over the Dervishes. Metemma has fine gro\'es of palms, some of them most 
picturesque and shady. The fertile land is supplied with Nile water by Sakias. 




Sir Herliert Stewart's sad fate, which paralysed the efforts of the Gordon Relief 
Expedition of 1885, seems to need some description of those ])laces wheixj the incidents 
occurred. The whole story of that expedition is athnirably told by Count Gleichen 
in his book. With the Camel Corps up the Xih. Written by a young guardsman in 
his twenty-second year it is a remarkable piece of woi'k. Its descriptions place every- 
thitig naturally before the eye ; esjiecially vivid is the accoiuit of the terrible desert- 
journey between Korti and Metemma— that ancient highway and its mysterious wells 
and ravines in the Bayuda desert. 

The battles of Abu Klea and Abu Kru, iu lioth of which Gleichen had a 
part, are cleverly and yet modestly described. Therefore I commend this 
work to those who may not know it, merely quotin*; Jiis words as to the 
death of Sir Herbert Stewart: "It was a heavy blow to the whole force, for 
he was beloved and admired by every man iu the column ; we had hoped against 
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hope, seeing him linger on, week after week, and finally start on liis journey with 
the convoy. But it was not to l>e ; the journey had dangerously increased his fever and 
he had died jiist within sight of Gakdiil. It was a personal loss to every one ot us. It 
seemed only yesterday that he was riding about the column on his little bay horse, 
talking to everybody, with a cheery word or bit of chaff for all, officer or man alike ; his 
tall figure and yellow puggaree well-known to every man in tiie force. Never a harsh 
word did he use ; even on the trying morning of Abu Klea as at all times his orders 
were given (.so to speak) good-naturedly, without fuss or hurry, and wlieii he had made 
every arrangement necessary he lit a cigarette and sat quietly dowu among us as if he 
was in his garden at home. Not to speak of his military talents and soldier-like 
qualities lie was a rial fiooil soil, and I don't know that higher praise could be given to 
any one. The void it left in evi;ry one's heart wns very painful — a void nothing could 

fill ; and for days 
afterwards I woke 
witli a feeling of 
something gone. 
. . ." Tliei-e was 
no leader of his 
mark to carry them 
on to Khartoum in 
time — everything 
was " Too Late " 
after that. Khar- 
toum was reached 
two days after 
Gordon's death. 
All the incidents 
of this time, the 
arrival of Gordon's 
four steamers off 

Metenima, the subsequent wreck of two of them, and of Lord Charles IJeresford's 
gallant rescue are related in Count Gleichen's interesting volume, better, 
I think, than anywhere el.se. The result of a perusal of it all, is to increase our 
admiration for the system pursued by Kitchener in the war of retaliation. But of 
course the two cases were very diiferent, and had Kitchener been kept back by a 
cheese-paring Government at home, even he might have had less success. 

The land here was once richly cultivated, as is proved by the remains of ancient 
canals, and will be again, when cleared of the thickets of mimosa and balfa grass 
which now monopolise the fortile soil. The rebellion of 1884 was fatal to agricultural 
work, and the faithful Jaalin who lived in these parts were exterminated hy the 
Dervishes. The Jaalin had joined the British, and as Kitchener could not make use 
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of these faithful allies in any other way at the time, 5,000 stand of arms, and cartridges 
in abundance, were sent them to enable them to hold Metemma. But the arms never 
reached the honest Janlin. Mahmoud, the Dervish commander, got wind of this 
through his spies. He intercepted the arms, surrounded the Jaalin, and murdered 
ever)' man and man-child, reserving only the women for the harems. 

The illustrations of the Shabhika Goi^e and Cataract, and of the Dervish forts, 
which made it almost impassable, were kindly supplied to me by Sir Beginald Wingate. 
These pbotogi-aphs were taken in the campaign of 1898 as the army advanced. 

Two solitary peaks at the northern end of the Shabluka Goi^e, Jehels Royan and 
Tyeni, one on each siile, are striking objects in the landscape. 

Near this the steamer Borddn went aground 
when returning from KJiartoum in 1885. 

At (Jeila, near Wail Itamla, Zubeir Pasha has 
liis residence. The river now is more peaceful, and 
the country more open. There are large and fertile 
islands producing rich crops. Much of the land 
beyond the Atlwira and near the Sixth Cataract 
will suit admirably (or growing excellent cotton, 
when irrigation and abuiulant labour can be 
jiiovideil. The wonder is that the British Cotton 
Growing Associations do not invest in land, which 
I.ord Cromer is anxious to sell to capitiilists who 
could work it. lucidentally it may be remarked 
tJiat Jlr. Leigh Hunt, au American capitalist, 
bailing from the Southern States, has i-ecently 
visited the district, and has made arrangements for 
the purchase of fertile land for this industry. He 
has not only done so, but should there be need for 
it, he has offered to iuiport skilled lalwur (from the Southern States) to traiu the 
natives in the culture of cotton. 

The soil is there, with glorious sunshine all the year round, and we are going to 
give it once more its life-blood— irngation. But the laud is depopulated. Mr. Leigh 
Hunt would supply cotton growers, were he allowed. But we must JiiBt provide water, 
and start cotton -growing, of tin; quality needed in England, as soon as we can. Cotton 
is grown already, and of excellent quality, but only for native consumption. Competent 
authorities assert that the Sudan is cajiable of producing enough cotton for alt the wants 
of British mills and in quality equal to tJie best Sea Island variety. 

There is a station at Ban Naga, the nearest point on the railway to the ajitiquities 
of that place, Naga. Messaurat, El Sufra, and other ancient cities. IJut these luinf are 
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so iiiiimi'lttiit, tiiiiL aftfi- viaitiii;; Omdiirman and Kliartotini, a special chapter (X.) 
must be devoted to tlieiii. As there is not mucli to attract on the river after passiii): 
the Slxtli Cataract, I propose now to devote myself to the chapters on the caiiijiaiji'is of 
Omduniiaii and Kliiirtoiun, ilhiHtrating tlieiii mainly by tlie photographs supplied ine hy 
Sir Iteginald Wingate. 



;gvpt ill 1904. He is a moat interesting man, iind I believe i» 
;e I his grent naiuesake. Anxious to serve KugUiid, he iiiteiidx 
ottou ill the Suikn. I iloulited the wisdom of his prnject 
men from Auienea whose ancestora weiu West Africiii blacks. "But the negi'oes I 
lail ai-e le^Leiilel fiouiEaat African blacks. \'\i to 183^ the great supply of 
in thi S iitUiii SUteH, c-:ime from Alexandria, and were slaves harried from the 
■ trade exuteil b tnetii the Mediternineaii and Virginian jKH-ta, and fast sailing 
e iM.ss.i),e saf h iiid brought thousands of Eastern blacks lo tlie Southern 
luih -iBt nished I ul he assured me lie iuid found the whole details of the ti'affic out 
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months from planting, which makes ii 
look after the work this winter." 



Tbeae ire tl ( |ieople," he Sdld, "whose descendants I would bring to the Sudan 
Ut fium Mr. Leigh Hunt in Oi'tober, 1!K)4. He writes, " I have just 
I ton H'own on our pla]n<ition at the nioiitli of the Atbara. It is a goo<l 
1 much, it was planted on June 14th and ripened in less than tlivee 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 



The Adva-nxe to Omdurman. 

We now journey up the Nile and approach the battlefield of Kerreri, about soven 
miles from Omduriuan. General Kitchcner'a Auglo-F^ptian Army had met with 
no opposition since the battle of the Atbara on 8th ACarch, 1898, and were encamped at 
Egeiga, eight miles from Omdurman. Our force consisted of 10 armoui'ed gunboats, 
with two 40-pounder guns, and 23,000 men nearly equally divided between Egyptian 
and British. These had marched along the west bank of the Sixth Cataract, the 
gunboats acting in concert from the river wherever possible. At Egeiga our forces were 
fiercely attacked by the Dervishes, commanded by the Khalifa in person, on the 
morning of tlie 2nd Sttptember, 1898. He thought to caiT}' the position with a rush. 
It was a well-planned assault, but the Dervislies were repulsed after two hours' 
fighting with great 
slaugbt«r, at long range. 

The Sirdar moved 
rapidly in pursuit, drove 
the IJervishea before him, 
and the flight became a 
rout. 40,000 of the 
enemy were flying before 
our troops, prisoners, or 
abjectly grovelling for 
mercy. The Dervishes 
formed and renewed the 
attack several times ut 
Kerreri and were pursued 
as far as Omdurman, 
where all resistance 
ceased. The Sirdar him- 
self had gone on to 

Omdurman, and riding up coolly to the garrison, told them he would spare their lives if 
they would lay down their arms. Anyone of them might have taken his life, but his 
quiet fearless action proved irresistible. They accepted the terms and laid down their 
arms and there was no more resistance save from a few fanatical Baggara horsemen, 
who were soon silenced. The KlialJfa had fled to his house. The Sirdar followed 
him and entered by the front door, as the Khalifa escaped into the crowd at the 
back door, flying on a fleet camel away southwards along the Nile among his own tribe 
the Baggara. He bad prepared for flight. 

Thns Mahdism in the Sudan was for ever crushed. The flrst attack of the Khalifa 
had beeu tremendous, was skilfully planned, and was mainly felt by General Uacdonald's 
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brigade nf SudaiieHe, 
They were twice 
attacked in the 
right I'ear, the 
enemy seemingly 
rising out of the 
ground, being con- 
cealed in the 
numerous khois 
with which the 
field abounds. The 
"right-about-face " 
of the 9th, 10th, 
and lUh Sudanese 
was splendid anil 
saved the situation. 
For this their 
commander was 
specially named Aide de Cam]) to 
Sir Hector Macclonald.' This for 





' Poor "Mac" ahowed me the yiit 
hereelf from Balmoral He told me it 



ENTBr INTO OMDURHAN, 2HD SErTEHBBR, 1898. 

the Queen, and some time after he was knighted as 
a Hifjhland lad, with no friend.s, who had risen from 
the ranks, was a great reward. I met this 
niixlest oHicer a few months after the battle 
iif Kerreri, and complimented him on his 
splendid tactics. "No," he said, "the credit is 
Udt mine, hut belongs to my Sudanese. I could 
move tlieni about as a shepherd's dog moves 
his master's slieep. I trust them implicitly to 
do anything that soldiers could do." I had 
seen him, years before, drilling these same 
Sudanese at the Abbasiyeh Barracks, Cairo, and 
could understand what he Haid, but it was his 
splendid training that made them what they 
were. Had it been possible to allow this 
gallant ofticer to remain at the head of his 
stalwart Sudanese, he could have led them to 
victory in any land and under any condition 
of warfare. After a short service at the 
South African war, he was sent to Ceylon. 
This was like an exile to the active, earnest 
soldier, and seemed to break his heart. 
I telegram making liini h«r Aide de Camp, which was aeot by 
euch a apecial honour that no (iromotion or title could equal it. 
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A dashing cavalry attack was 
needed and arranged for by Kitclienei . 
lint tlie ground proved to be furrowed 
with dry water courses wliich were 
used by the enemy for concealment. 

One unfortunate occurrence hap- 
pened in almost the very first ehai'ge. 
The 21st Lancers were the only 
I'ritish cavalry with the expedition. 
This regiment had l>een fonned 
nearly a century ago, biit strange to 
say, had never been in action '. Here 
thev obtained their " baptism of fire." 

THE MAHDIS TOMB. PRESENT STATK. ' "^ 

Theirs became the first charge, and 
fiercely galloping, determined to win their laurels, the horse of one of their number fell 
into a " khor," and before the rest could rein in, more tiian twenty of them tumbled 
over one another into the ravine, and were speared by Dervishes concealed below the 
banks. They had been drawn to their death, but not one of their treacherous enemies 
escaped. Having avenged tlieir comrades the 2Ist Lancers re-formed and never stopped 
till they anived, the first at Onulurnian. Great sorrow was felt for the loss of yomig 
Lieutenant Grenfell, the nephew of Loi-d Greiifell, who fell leading his men, pierced by 
many wounds. A marble olielisk has been erected on the spot where they are buried 
near the fatal khor. I have visited the battlefield, and the tale of tlie engagement, witli 
the flight of the HervisJies, was explained to mc by one who was present. I had a 
friend with me, tlie Rev. Llewellyn Gwynue, the res[)ecLed l>ritish chaplain at 
Khartoum. We took 
the first photograph of 



the 



monument, of 
which an illustration 
is subjoined. An 

enlargement of this 
was sent by request to 
Mrs. Llewellyn, aunt of 
the young hero who 
perished at the head 
of his Lancers. She 
showed her gratitude 
by sending a donation 
of £100 to the Kev. 
Llewellyn Gwynne 

towai'ds the fund for 
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building an Eiigliali Protestant Ulmrcli at Kliartoiuit. "When mentioiiiiig this, [ may as 
well call attention t<i the need fov tliis clnircli. The service has at iireseiit to be held 
in one of the i-oonis of the I'alace, as snHicieiit money has noi been received to build a 
church suitable for tlie capital of the Anglo-Ejiyiitian Sudan. The government has given 
an excellent site, free of all rent for ever. Tliere Kluiuld be enough enthusiasm yet 
remaining for the hero Gordon, to erect a suitable Christian cluireh at the scene of his 
martyritoni. Kut tiie greater events of South Africa seemed to make the needs of 
the nioilel city of the Sudan quite forgotten. There is yet time to remedy this — the 
Treasurer, Ijidy Wingule, the Palace, Khartoum, is the address for subscriptions. 

Omdiirnian is only seven miles due south from tlie battlefield. The conical hill 
wjiicli rises in the centre of the plain of Kerreri, is the best point of view. Here we can 
see beneatli our feet tlii' course of " the lo.-l battle borne down by the t)ying"all the 

way to tJie great, 
mean, stra^'Iing 
iJervi.sh capital. 

At its bcsl, 
Omdurman always 
had, for Europeau 
eyes, a mean appear- 
ance. It covera an 
euorinous space n^ 
miles by 1^ decji 
following the cour.se 
of the river llirougli- 
out. Two or three 
wiile sta'cts triiverse 
it, but llie whole is 
a network of twist- 
ing lanes. When 

we entered it, the whole jiluce was in a state of iiidesciib;iblc tilth. Corpses of men 
and animals lying nnburied, open cess-pils, niei'ely holes sunk iu tlie sancl or mud 
open to the burning sun, caused a horrible st-ench among the lanes. A few of the 
princii>al houses were well built, principally those of the Khalifii and Vakub, and 
the licit el Aniana, or ])ervish Storeiiouse, lunl strong walls, as had aJsii the 
prisons, where the wretclics weiv huddled together witiiont food except for what 
they could buy ; and tltose that had n() money to buy Ibod were left to die. Witliin 
the Beit el Aniana, when I saw it, was a collection of ancient arnioor, olwolctc guns, 
and mitrailleuses the Dervislies had tried lo repair, with piles of <ast-iron bullets 
lying beside them; ipiantitJes of sabre-proof (woollen i«tildcd) hehnels, scimitars, 
daggers, bayonets, rusty muskets, jibbas or Dervish imitornis in ganily i>atclied 
barbaric style; rickety hoi-se pistols, tlint guns, and matchlocks, shields of rliinoceros 
9S 
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tiide, ancient sandals and le^ings, 
all piled in confusion togetlier. 

The iiioHqnc was a mean 
Imilding in a. lai^e enclosure, full 
of jMDor liouaes scarcely fit for pig 
styes; Uie Klialifa's house, the 
best in the jilace, with a kind of 
audience hall and slieltered dais 
witli two wooden columns siip- 
jMHting the overlianging roof, still 
sin-vi\-es. His women's apart- 
ments were very bare, but when 
liung with rugs and carpets, uiaj- 
liiive been comfortable enongJi 
mtsiilc. we fnnl a marble talilet with 



lirBKliT lIO\VAliI> 

niKII HEKK 
II SkITEMUKR, IKflS. 



This was the youthful son of tlic 
Earl of CarliRle, wbii was correMpondeut 
of tlie Tiinex witli the anny of Kitchener. 
He was with the early pursners o( the 
Dervislies, from Kerreri liattletield, and 
was making some notcH or sketches hei'c, 
when he was accidentally killed by the 
splinter of a shell, when the coiuiuei-ors 
were firing on the Mahdi's tomb, near 
the place. I had seen him at Castle 
Howard, a bright and handsome boy, a 
few years Ijefore. I met liis father. Lord 
Carlisle, later in Egypt on his way to 
visit the scene of his son's death and 
erect this monument. The fine young 
fellow was a great favourite with all his 
friends in the Sii-dar's army. 

The dome of the Mahdi's tomb was ™^ mahdi's tomh as it was. 

a conspicuous mark for the centre of Omdurman; it was frequently stnick by the 
British shells, and quite ruined. It was necessary to do this it as it would have become 
100 
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a slirine .ijlf. fanatical pilgrimRges where the superstitious natives wmilJ !iav« 
worBliippe(I.'-.,'a'be tomb of Gordon's murderer, the wretc-li who sent the hero's gory 
head in a bag ti)',-tbe prison to be thrown at Slatin's feet, had to be destroyed by his 
avengers. The SIal(iJf,ivas such a ferocious, brutal, sensual wretch, tliat his memory 
is best wiped out, and 'e»ery, trace of his existence erased. 

He had proclaimed liwisejf^ immortal, yet one of the women whom he had injuied 
poisoned him in June, lS'So.,-"On his deathbed he named four of Ids relatives or 
friends to Ije Khalifa.s, to succeed him in succession. These Khalifas asserted, a? 
the Mahdi had done, that they bore charmed lives, and were invulnerable. All are 
dead now ; not one of these men seemed to possess a single virtue, save that of 
desperate valour when under the iiiHiienee of hinatical excitement. 

The suflVivrs undei- ib./li boriible tyranny were their own people ; while they killed 

tJie men who in any 
way opposed them, 
the women were 
spared to suffer i-veii 
worse treatment. 

All this provt's 
that it was right aiui 
proper to wreclt 
the Mahdi's tomb, 
though at the time 
there were not 
wanting huniani- 
tarianH to blame 
Ltrd Kitchener 

for dfstroyiiig the 
" Siuictuaries " of 

where tlie natives welcomed him as their deliverer, especially the negro races, for the 
real object of Mahdism was the prosecution of the nefarious traffic in slaves, which 
Gordon had abolished. ISlack and white now are all, under the protection of the 
British flag, as free as if they had been born hi England, The retribution which 
we were called upon to visit on JIahdism \\i\n brought about the salvation of the 
coinitry. 




(Sir Regi*aUl Wiugnit ami otheri.) 
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The OsiDURMAN op To-Day. 

Our narrative has led us to Omclunnan with Kitchener's victorious army. There was 
no Khartoum then, it had been wiped out for ever, so thought Gordon's murderer and 
his blood-thirsty, destroying crew, little thinking that it would arise phtenix-like from 
its ashes, the fairest city in Central Africa. (See Chapter IX:) 

Before quitting Omdurman we may descril>e its appearance to-day. It has no 
pretensions to beauty, it is a mean gro\'elling Arab town, and its general plan remains the 

same as when the Dervishes held it. 
Now it is clean, swept and garnished, 
with good houses, and the streets 
policed and decently kept. There 
are many good shops, mostly kept 
by Greek merchants, and here the 
princi])al trade of the Sudan is carried 
on— gum, ivory, and ostrich feathers. 
When I was there, a mile of the 
sloping beach was de\'oted to the 
drying and sorting of gum. This 
was done by little circles of women, 
working with deft fingera, skilfully 
arranging the \"arious classes and 
qualities. All these poor souls were 
Dervisli " widows," widowed or 
deserted by their Ion is on the 
destruction of the Dervisli power. 
Their ugly, but verj' contented, faces 
seemed to denote that they were veiy 
happy on their wage of two piastres 
a day, and no husbands to support. 

Seeing the name of Cavvadias 
in Greek letters over one of the 
lai^est warehouses, I entered and 
asked if the owner was any rclation of the celebrated Eplior of Atiiens (Minister of 
Art in Greece) ; the owner came forward and told me he was the youngest of a large 
family in Ceplialonia, the eldest of which had risen to the liigh position of my friend iu 
Athens. He asked me to be present at the cci'omony of laying the fii'st stone of his 
firm's new warehouse, a liandsome building in Khartoum. I have met the Kptior of 
Athens since then and told him of my meeting with his brother in tlie Sudan. Tliey 
had not met for many years and he was delighted to lieai' tidings of hiin from one 
w)io had seen him. 




OMmBKAS. 



OMDUBHAN. 



(_S<ia. Cutkiert Jama and alJieri.) 
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the 



his house, siilwtaiitially, ami plaiiteil 
There were no trefs in Otiidiiniiaii. ho t!iis is a 
time lif! will no lUmht lie sitting,' under its shade, fi 
was iimeh intert'stcil in this sweet-voiueil, aiiuiihle 
liardsiiips nf his ])as*ii^e tJiroiij^di KOO niih^s of destil 

"hut my .sii(terin;;s 

wei*e as nothiuy com- 
jmred with those of the 
poor ladiesi : I wonder 
they ever surviveil 
their ti'ials," 

He now occupies 
himself in teaching 
school, and he told 
me that most of his 
several hundred pupils 
were the children of 
his former acquaint- 
ances in the town, and 
he ha<I as many as ht; 
couhl teach. They 
will leaiii nothini: 



gentle 



I snppose all 

my readers have 
heard of Father 
h r w a 1 d e !■ , 
whose wonderful 
story of escape 
from the Mahdi's 
clutches, along 
with two Aui- 
trian Sisters nf 
Mercy, has heen 
so ahly edited 
hy Sir Ilegiiiald 
W i n g a t e . I 
leard that lie 
had returned to 
Onidnrman, and 
Piiid him a visit. 
'"'■*'■ He has rebuilt 

of his little courtyard, 
n novation, and by this 
'tation is rapid here. I 
lan. Keniavking on the 
;neniy's cuuntrv, he said 




(ffoN. CtW»!rl Ja.<iet aud othtri.) 
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but good from their association with Father Ohrwalder. He had his portrait taken at 
my request. (See Chapter IX.) He is only fifty years old, but wears a look of greater 
age owing to his eiifTerings; everyone, native and immigrant, poor or rich, loves and 
esteems the good man. He speaks all their languages, as well as English, Italian and 
French, and of course his own native German. He adores the English, and intends 
to spend Ins life under our protection. 

Sir Rudolf von Slatin I did not see on this occasion. He was away on one of his 
frequent toui-s, as Inspector -General of the Sudan, through the remote provinces. The 

tidings that these two fugitives from 
the Mahdi brought to our clever 
Intelligence Oiiicer of those days (now 
the Sinlar and Governor-General of 
the Sndaii) mainly contributed to our 
conquest of the Sudan. And it is 
equally certain that neither Ohrwalder 
or SlaLin would ever have been able 
to escajie from the Khalifa's clutches, 
but by the " underground railway " 
manipulated by the astute Sir Keginald 
Win gate. 

I give a characteristic good 
portrait of Slatin, taken by Sir 
Itegiiiald Wing-.ite in the stin-ing 
times of IbS.S. Slatin was the leader 
and guide of the expedition; he 
knew e\ery spot. To show what 
Omdurnian and Khartoum were like 
in those days I append a plan. 
which was published in Count 
Gleichen's SikJ'iii Hnmlbovk of 1895, 
published for the use of our army. 
The iuforniatioH was derived mainly 
from Sir Kudolf von HIatin, who knew the places so well that lie was able to make 
the map from memory. The plan of Omdurman is good for to-duy as to the main 
irregularities of the old town. Now it is being altered greatly and prepared for the 
use of electric tramways ' 

Tlie wide extent of Iiervish Omdurman is iiccounted for by its having had 
400,000 inhabitants within its earthworks. It has now but 48,000, but is increasing. 
It lies on good gravel foundation, and should be a healthy place. It liad a biid 
reputation for health in Dervish days, but the iilthy dwellings of tiie people were 
fiuflicient tn account for that, aud the fact that the rel'use and ofl'al was allowed to 

lOH 




MAP OF KHADTOUM AKD OHDUBHAK ]N GORDON'S TIME. 




OVDTIBIIAN AKD KBARTOrM ABOUT 1690. FACSIHILK OF TBE HAP IS COUKT 
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woultl 



Oiiiilunuiiii liiils lair lo 1 
very iiitcu'stiii<r. the UiKy 
iiiiu'li ilepeiidi'iit "11 tiieii' 
attend iticwe fiiiiM is iiiiite 
liaii-,1reKMn<i;Ui'Ui..st. t-hi 
the males wlio tako siidi 
whii'li ioi|iiiieK iiiniL- time 
lifcitube iiniiilj;eii(-e in c;isl 
When I wtK iit OiiK 
I ha.l iravcllea in his 
the Commander nf the 
many tonyh fights 
since lie joined Ihe 
Egyptian army in 
1896. In fact lie 
was in every impor- 
tant engagement. 
He is now Colonel 
of the Grenadier 
Oiiards. I hjive to 
thank liim for 
much valiiahle in- 
formation in the 
compiling of this 
vol n me. 



accnmnlate, 
intensify any out- 
break of disease. It 
ia now, under ISritish 
'^tf *^^ .^M^< ^ I _^m management, a mo.'it 
'jjji' /^i|K?'^^fcfc-JH I'calf'y l>l"ce for tlie 
greater part of the 
year. 

llie scene on a 

market-day at Oni- 

dnnnan is busy ami 

picturesque. Tlie 

varied breeds of 

cattle and sheep 

i.,.-.iK:ii;,..,.iii sl'ow of late great 

imiirovenient, and 

(he great depot for cattle of the Sudan. The camel fair is 

imels being playful while soft and gentle in manner, and 

;aun1, biid-teniiiered mother.?. Tlie mixture of tribes who 

varied and as extraordinary o.s the animals. The styles of 

of them lire the work of years. It is mainly 

luble iii their (.-linr/i'n', the belles have a style of their own 

dcvelni) than windd lie expected, but is kept in order by 



iuriiiiiu a dislinguislieii soldier showed nie much politeness, 
cnuipauy from Cairo. This was Colonel Fei:gilS80li, then 
(larrisoii and District of Oindnrman. He had been in 




m-iit( 




TIIK AIH'AMK TO (IMlU'liMAS. 



( n.m. r«/hhe>-l Jtitaet au,l nllifr- 
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OMDUEMAN. 



(Ho*. CMthhert Jamet and oilitri.) 




NATIVE TYPES OF UAIRDKESSINR. 



(Jf«>r GiPi/iiM aad others.) 
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flHAPTER IX. 



0(tliI)OX'iS XATIitNAI, MONUMKNT— THE NEW KHARTOUM. 




TIIK NKW flTY. TllK (;^lVEII^(^K■tiEXEl!AI.'s PAI-AfK. THE tillKDOS OlI.l.EuK. 

TIIE .MKMOlJJAr, SKl!Vlt;K TO liOltDOX, GOliHUN'S STATUE. NATIVE Vll.IAtiES, srHAS (LrB. 

liANK nf EdYlT. ZOiiI.OlilCAL CAKHKNR. EXt.THSlON TO sOliA. 





CHAI'TEl; \X. 






TiiK Ntw KiiAinTicM. 


The motk-1 lily oil Vi 


IimI Africa is uii the Blue Xile,ali<Hit lliroe iiiiles fiom OiiHliiniiaii. 


wliioh is .Mi t![i' \\U 


Ic Nile. H iH ii great contrast to the Dervish tuwii in every 


way. To l.-sii, will,. 


\vli;ii strikes us when arriviii:j is ttuil it is ciuhusonicil iu a yrove 






of well jfivjwn trees 






The Dervishes when 
Ihey sacke.lancllainit 
111.. Covernor's lloust 




:!f' 


anil all the otherlmikl- 




inus in the place 






fnr^ot V> ilestroy the 






trees. Kven 'ihos. 




Htff^^BnMliv^^ 


]ilaiitcd l.y Corilon's 
MWii hands .still 


I 




llniiii.-:li, aii.l hchinci 




^^.-^ ^- I_^^^ 


Ihe niiiin huihiin^' o 


■! 


mgum 


the new I'alace, the 
liero's i...se-W.la still 
e.\ist, liavin;4 heei 
fouiul unilei'iivath the 




n,R ASl. BI-UK MI.B, KHARTIKM. S„ A. I\:,...,.U. 


ruins of his i-esiileucy 
I have hecn toM that 


SOlllt uf tin; lus.','^ tli.l 


iiMW IliJiiiish r'xccediiijily aiuhc liom tlir n.nts u( (lunlon's own 


plants wliicli slill rui 


iiiii in tin- ^loiin.l: IJiis ni.iy l>u a stivtih uf ihi' iiiia-iiiation, but 


it is iwssilJy liiic 




KliarliiuNi is i|i 


Ic a niM.kTii place, havin- la-en Inun.lnl l,y Mrhcnict Ali as 


the scat t.f tlu- 


;.,vcinnr- _._ _ — ..;_ 


iJeiieral alwnii ls:^li, ; 


1,1 staiuls 


ill a tin.'. Iiigli an 


1 hiaUhy 


sitiuiticiii. Tlio ]i 


oninutoiv 


oil Wllilll it 


. l.niit fc I 1 A, 


strotclies liotwi'eii 


th,. ,.o 1» M A 
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demolished houses, and not a living creature in the raiiia. Of 
House there were only some mined walls. One of Gordon's old 




This was called the second funeral cif (iordon, ami \vaa 
solemnity, all tlie tmops, native ami British, eniwdinj; nmiid 
The service wa.^ comluclcd by ilinv llritish c-lei-^rynien, 
Presbyterian, ]!oniaii 
Catholic, and was 
most iiuprcsstve. 

Foreign attaches 
were tliere, notable 
among them heiiif^ 
the fount von Tiede- 
mann in his mag- 
nificent uniform of 
the Wiiite Cuiras- 
siers. It was re- 
marked that he and 
many otheis were 
much alfcekMl during 
the ceremony. 

The biinnt'rs of 
KiiLtland and of 
P^j'l.it "Verliead were 



■ordon's Government 
lai'ds was found who 
had stood by liis 
master at tlie last 
moment. He had 
been badly wounded 
at the time of the 
massacre, feigned 
death and ao escaped. 
This man pointed out 
the spot where the 
hero liad been liacked 
to pieces. 

On this spot 
Kitcliener at once 
made arrangements 
for holding a re- 
ligions service to 
(loi'don's memory — 
4tli September, 1898. 
conducted with much 
with uncovered heads. 
C'lini'ch of England, 
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tlisplayeii tloatiii;; 
siile liy sitie. 

Tliciilayiiig and 
sirijiiiijiol' '-(iud save 
tlie Qufeii," made llie 
(■erL'immial into a 
ilcdicatioii of the 
coii(iiirii-d land to 

tllL- ] lIT.tWtidll (if 

(iifat I!iii;iiii. 

Iluiiii-tlieme- 
nioiiy ihe jimiboat 
M'lil.; c.niuuuide.l 
liy GoidiHi's nejiliew, 
was iiiooii'd outside, 
11,-iiij. Iiitrh Nile it 

KflALTOIJI : >..! lil VKHANJ.AEI OF [-Ar-UK. ^^..,^ f;^.,.„ „^.,,,. J||^. 

niiiied walls. .Miimtt- f:iniN wi-ii.' liivl fnim it wliile tliu (cieuiiiiiy ium't-eded. An 
excellent ]iiutiin.' of lliis cereiuuny, fmui Lilio[oyin|)Iis taken at llie lime and iiifunuation 
supplied l>y Sir i;f;;iiialii Wiiigate, is nmv the property of tlie King. I have been 
■ ■raciously iiermitted to have the picture e.ijiied for this ehapter. The day after, a lai^e 
hody of men were set vij^nroiisly t" wmk lo elear out the palace ruins foi' tliu new 



wlii< 



struc 

In Older V^ 
convince the native 
popuiation of Uie 
i-eality of the coii- 
ipiest, and of our 
doteruiiiiation for 
Ihe permanent oc- 
cupation of tlie 
country, Ijord 

Kitcheuei', after liis 
victory, at once set 
jilHuit ti> rehuihl 
Khartoum, on a 
splemliii scale, and 



at once 



I to 



' from the scene of desolatio 



^ai<I,hii 



;elf 



lirew out on the 
sand his plan for 
rehuildin;; Gordon's 




KIIAIITOIM. 



(.Vi> l{r,,i„„ld lfi»fl,ile ,'»■! ..lie,-:) 
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city. The idea was tliat tlie design 
aliould show tlie lines of a collection 
of T" II ion Jacks. 

Lord Kitchener was indefatigable 
in hurrying on the development of 
Kliartoum, and the reconstruction 
of the government of the conquered 
country was taken in hand at once. 

There was not time to send 
to I-ondon for plans for the buildings, 
and so the Royal Engineer officers 
did the best they could. Colonel 
Gorringe, it is said, designed the 
I'alace, and ;i nmsL effeciive and elegant building it is. It is well adapted for a sunny 
climate, and is one of the most lieautiful buildings of its kind, of entirely original 
design. The plain rivor front accentuuLes the beauty of tlie elegant southern fai;ade. 

The grand scale on which the new city was conceived, and its fine situation, 
are combining to make niodern Kliartoum a city to he proud of. The I'alace is in 
the centime of the town and is surrounded hy a spacious garden, with groves of 
stately palms and other fine trees. Permanent government oitices and public buildings 
have arisen, spread over the wide expanse, laid apart for a future great city, Since 
then many mihlo institutions and imposing private houses are arising on all sides. 

There are several handsome banks, one of which, the liank of Kgypt, I engrave. 
The manager, Mr. Davidson, showed nie much kindness; many illustrations were 
supplied liy him, and he luis been my coiTespimdent since. The National Bank 
has also a fine huiikitig establishment, and as it is the Ijind ISank of the Govern- 
menl, it will be a useful in- 
stitution for the iiaiives. 



Much has been done to 
level and lay out the streets 
of Khartoum, hut it is as yet 
only the shell of a city. Hut 
the plan lends itself to j;radual 
development, anil trees arc 
growing up along the main 
streets. Tiiero are Clubs fur 
UHicers and also similar iuNtitii< 
tioiiH for non-coms. At the 
Siuhui Club I was frcipiently il 
a guest. It is an excellent 
house and has a lovely garden 




Ehabtoum of To-day. 
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The (iordoii Ci.lk 
a iiermaiient L'liiluwed Imildiii' 
of Llio SikIhii liy iiK'^ms of fcii 
receive the tliaiiks ^if the nut 
Ihimh imhiic, £100,000 fur cm 

Tlie (.'ullege is cmiipleled 
technical scliou!, wlicve every 
for the arts of i»eace will lie 
t;ui^ht. A iIe=urilitioit uf ils 
]jreseMt working avnui^'CiiK-iits 
will lie foiniil fuitlier mi, 

Liril Kitchener was calleil 
away for a sJiort time, from 
his work at Khartiiiini. This 
was on the 10th Seiitember, 
IgyS, when he hml to gn to 
Kashoda to settle the "/"in: 
Maix;]iand. We will speak of 
tills ini-ideiit later. He was 
mil left loiLg to cuniiiletc his 
wurk in the Sudan ; (he 
tniuliles in South Africa 



of seveial acres of 
tine palms. 

There is a good 
Jiotel in Kliaitouni, 
and shops, mostly 
kept by Greek 
merchants. The 

Dervishes left iia . 
an inheritance in 
thiiusands of their 
" widows," who are 
all employed in the 
city as gartleners, 
nr.vvies, and sti^eet- 
sweepers, happy on 
t"') or three piastres 
a day, <piiet, industri- 
ous, patient workers 
all. 
one of Lord Kitclienet's oiiyiual selienies tor erectiuj; 
,', to point to tlie yi-eat idea of elevaiin'; the natives 
ucatiou. \Mn-iL lie jiai.l a hurried visit t" London to 
inn and liis till.', lie a,skf:il inv ami uhtaincd from tlie 
ilowmenl of tli<; (Inrd.ui Cnlji-ye. 

, and ill tin- first instaiiee will principally he a great 
lianilicraft nccchsaiy to elevate the i)ei>ple's industry 





KHAISTOUM. 



(Sir Rrginald M'iiigatt and oUrr?,) 
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needed his vigorous measures. In his enforced absence an able successor in the 
rebuilding and re-establishment of a model capital, was found in Sir Reginald Wingate, 
who became Sirdar and Governor- General of the Sudan. 

There was to be no rest for the great soldier, and Lord Kitchener, having won his 
country's battles in South Africa, was hurried off to assume command in India. On 
his way he paid a brief visit to Khai-toum, the wonderful city he had planned as the 
crowning monument of the regeneration of the Sudan. He expressed much 
" — -| pleasure and satisfaction at the development of the 

J work in his enforced absence, and signalized his visit 

by inaugurating the statue of Gordon, in the piincipal 
square of the new city, called by the hero's name. This 
■x-^. is a line statue, almost the last work of the late Onslow 

Ford, U.A., and forms the frontispiece to this 
volume. The hero is represented on his camel 
with all ils native trappings correctly shown, just 
as he was wont to start on his expeditions through 
tlie country. It was related in the Times recently how 
one day a poor old black woman, who had been a 
pensioner of Goixion's days, came back to Khartoum, 
and seeing the statue exclaimed, "God be praised, the 
I'asha Gonlon has come again 1 " Here she had seated 
hei-self for an entire day — and she lelated how she had 
sat long by his camel, and that, still he would not look 
at her — he who had never jiasaed her without a kindly 
nod before. "Is he tired, or what is it?" she said; 
but aftei' many visits she came home glad at last, for 
the I'asha had nodded his head to her ! 

The statue of Gordon by Hamo Thorn ycroft, E,A. 
(in Trafalgar Square, Londfui), ia generally esteemed as 
excellent. The artist kindly gave me a photograph 
of this fine work, which is here reproduced as the best 
portrait of the hero. The attitude is said to be a 
wonderfully correct realisation. 




The Sirdar's chaplain, the liev, Llewellyn Gwynne, is a great favourite with all, 
from the Sirdar to the poorest inhabitant. He has learned nearly all the native 
languages, and teaches in the evenings numbers of young fellows who ai^e busy all day. 
He is foremost in every good work and yet he is most popidar as an athlete 
with the army, for he is an expert in all games. Mr. Gwynne was iny constant 
companion whenever he could spare time from his duties, and many of my photographs 
were taken with his assistance. 



KHAKTOUM. 



(Sir RtgiMld Wingate.) 
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have given the laiul rent free for 
i-ooni ill the Palace, wlierc "God s;t 
this lins heen ilone every Sunday 



Mr. Gwyniie's uhaplaincv at Kliartonm came 
about iimler peculiar circuiiistaiices. After Lord 
Kitt'heiier's eonqiiest, tlie young clergyman arrived 
at Khartoum, a missionary from a I/mdon Society, 
to do what he could for the heathen of Central 
Africa. Kitchener was unwilling to admit 
missionaries at this early stage, and told Mr, 
Owynne so, when he was officially brought 
before liim. Instead of sending him back, Lord 
Kitchener remarked tliat there were plenty of 
heathen among the ISritish, and suggested that 
he might remain at Khartnum as their chaplain. 
The young man cheerfully accepted the offer and 
signed for a seven years' ap^xiintment. He is still 
tliere, and when the new cluirch is built, for which 
Lady AVingate is coilectiug funds, everyone hopes 
that the liev. Llewellyn Gwynne may be the 
first jiastor. The site selected for the church is 
line of the best in Khartoum, and the Government 
ever. At present Divine woi-ship is conducted in a 
ve the King" is suug by ali standing after service : 
since (iordon's Memorial Ceremuuv. 
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got buried uuder the niiiis 
whcQ the Dervishes levelled 
the Government House, and 

80 escaped ileatructioii, 

I heard all about it from 
Father Ohrwalder, who re- 
collected when Gordon brought 
it to his garden. Tt came 
from the ruins of Soba, an 
ancient Christian city on the 
lilue Nile. 

An accimnt of a visit to 
Soba will be found at the end 
of tlie chapter. A German 
[.„.' rr,v/,.„„ aoi. savaut had discovered theLamb 
at Siilia, and dcscrilicd it, yeaiii before, but of Ihis I suiipose Ooixlon was not aware. He 
knew the niins weii; ("hiislian by the presence of the cross on the columns of the ruined 
church there, which no <ioubt were stanilinfj in liiH lime, and had he not removed 
the Lamb to a |ilace of safely, it would have been bniken uji for building-stone. Solta had 
been nswl as a i|Ufim' for 8ui)]i]yin,i,' material for Khartoum for twenty or thirty years. 

TliD interior of the I'alace is moat charming in every asi>ect. I enjoyed many 
visits to it, tliankw to its hospitable hosts, iSir I'e^iuiihl and Lady Wingate. The 
Sirdar's wonderful collection of trophies and rdics of his long experience at the 
Intelligence Deparluir-ut au' well worth a, journey to Khartoum to see. Eveiy day some 
younj; officer would 
arrive unexpectedly, 
bringing news fi-om 
the remoter pro- 
vinces, and their 
keen interest in 
their duties added 
much to one's 
pleasure. All were 
so young, active, 
full of life, hope, 
and thorougli en- 
joyment of their 
profession. And 

when there was a 
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THE MlMJi OF KHAJlTOryr 




I (.we to tlie Hull. Cutii 
I met first iit Kliaibnini, inncli knowledge 
about I lie Smlaii, ami iiiany ul' the most 
iiitcvc^tiii;^ [iltologriiiilis wciv si.-lfitfii for me, 
liiu;tHzL'<i iiii.l liilielk-<i l.y liis iva.ly wit. He 
was in miiuli of tlie early wmk in llio citmpaigu 
on tlie Wliite Xilu, Lnl lia^ simc liwn mainly 
engageil on the finaneial ailministratiim of tlie 
country. His intimate kiiowledi^e of all Sudanese 
matters lias been of tlie greatest service to mo. 

Anotlier frieinl, Captain H. F. S. Amery. 
whose acijuaintance I maile at Kliartoum, has 
given me, then unci siiiee, so imieh help tliat it 
would be base ingratitude to omit my hearty 
thanks, which I jrladly place on record. 

Ke iH now tlie actinjj Chief of Intelligence, 
and lias liberally supplied nic with informa- 
tion on every mysterious region and answered 
every question. His knowleilge of everything 
connected with the Sudan is extraordinary, and 



white, black, and yellow, all ciinii>eted together 
in equality in splendid efforts of fieM sports and 
military exercises, it was easy to tell how the 
^j-ptians and Sudanese had become such well 
disciplined and ett'ective soldiers. 

Egypt and our Sudan are fortunate in the 
British ottieers who are selected for their 
government. Those I met as Lady Wingate's 
guests were specuneuB of the best of England's 
young soldiers, and deeply interested in their 
work. 

The Mndir (Governor) of Khartoum, 
Colonel Stanton, often acted as my guide, 
and made my visit to Khartoum one of the 
most delightful experiences. Ke lias helped 
me in all my literary antl antiquarian efibrts 
for the Sudan, and I have learned much by 
his assistance. 

Many of my best phot(.«graphs and the 
deBcription of the anti([uities in these regions 
are due to his unceasing kindness. 
L'rt .lames, whom . — — _, 
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without his help my book would have 
been full of errors. 

Mr. A. L. Butler, who looks after 
the preservation of game in tlie Sudan, 
tukea ii great interest in tlie Zoological 
{Jiirdena at Khartoum. 

Practical science has been greatly 
benefited by tlie researches of ]Jr. IJal- 
foiir, who is connected with the Scien- 
tific Staff of the Sudan Government. 
The bites of certain inoequitoes have 
lieen blamed for causing the malarial 
fever which at certain seasons is very 
iM^,.'.f.... ju'evalent in tlic Sudan. I>r. Balfour 

has jicoved that those insects at Kliartnum are certainly the fever-jirodiicing variety, and 

ha? followed up his discovery by extirpating them us far as possible. This lias been done 

by a careful search f(H'all the old wells in which they Iired, increased and multiplied to an 

enormous degree. These wells have Wen idl treated with crude petroleum, and closed up ; 

the niosqnitoes haviiii; been thus alH>IiMhc.d, malarial fever has disappeared from Khartoum. 
A Museum of Antitiuilies fur the Sudan is in course of furniation at Khartoum. 

There ai-e, however, no ancient buildings in or near the place, and only one archieoli^ieal 

emblem of old-linie civilii^ation. 

The population is increasing rapidly, and 

churches of every <'hristiini denomination are 

springing ii]i. A handsome Mosque is being 

erected, on ground given by the Government. 
Old Khartoum hud 60,000 inhabitants, it 

now has 8,000 wiiliin tlie uld walls, but the 

neighbourhood has 20,0"0 and is rapidly 

inci'C'isin^ \t hrst it h is supj ise 1 tliat it 

would entirely rephiLt Ounbiinnn I's a '-eat 

of trade but it is iMdiitt th t much ot tiu 

commerce will lennin in its ll^juirters and 

it is iievtr wise to icmovt m mcient uiaikct 

There i% room f i I th t wns 1 nt Khaitoum 

of couiie i-s i>aiauiount i-- Ihe t ipilil f the 

Sudan 

The dm^ind triUs ir btni^- hlII cm 1 

for and griduall> tin^ht the dignit\ tf luloui 

wliile then < uu nati\e tnl al duisiuus hil 

resi>ected eath tube l>eing qnarttred sepaiateh 




(Sir BrffUald Wingale ami ofirri.) 
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Janlin, 
lierbcrs 

tribes are 
dwell in 



in model villages 
outside the city 
which are policed, hy 
themselves, and con- 
trolled by their own 
leadmeo. In this 
way the Ba^gara, 
ShiHiiks, Uiiikns. 
Nuers, 
and other 
taught to 
unity and 
yet not compelled to 
give up their primi- 
tive system of lite — 
each tnbe being 
11 vuAKTERa. i>.,M„,„. allowed to build 

Kiupiy botiiei B"' ihf mertium of r^.-iinoiif. tlielr dwellings in 

their own fashion. 8onie have huts of reeds, others of brick or eartli, some even are 
burrowed in the gronnd. Every style of simple savage life can be studied — a visit to 
their dozen of settlnmunts is a moat interesting experience, and the dignity with which 
they receive visitors is pleasant to witness. 

All seem happy and coutenled: all able to work get employment in Khartoum, 
returning at night 
to their primitive 
homesteads. 

The railway from 
the north terminates 
at Halfaya. opposite 
Khartoum, with 
which it is connected 
by a steam ferry. 

Kliartoiim, with 
the towns of Halfaya 
and Omdurman, are 
united in one dis- 
trict ; the tliree 
towns and their en- 
virons forming one 
Mudiria, controlled 
from Khartonm. tub dark ladiks' weeklt i 
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Recent TiniNdS of the Goudon College. 

The Gordon ColIej;e is now working, and I add a quotation from a recent 
correspondent of tlie Times to rIiow how practical a form the instruction is takinj^. 

"The Gordon College must always attract the interest of all Englishmen when 
hearing about Kbirtoum. The education now lieing given at the college is neeessarily 
elementary oidy. It has not Ijecn opened three years, and nearly all pupils now in the 
college have been taught there everything they know except reading and wr'iting. The 
pupils may no«' Im divitled into three classes :— 

" I. Hoys undergoing the ordinary course of primary education according to the 
yptian eurnculnm. The principle is being followed of educating them as far as possible 

iguage. 

":i. A class for 
the education of young 
men of the better 
classes, sheikli's sons, 
etc., who it is hoped 
will fill two important 
offices in their own 
country life— (1) the 
village schoolmaster ; 
(2) the kadi or judge 
of the Mehkeneah 
Sharieh or Mussulman 
Courts. 




"The 



itage 



of enlisting the i 
of the l>e3t houses of 
the Sudaik its teachers 
of the children of the 

TME OOBUON COLLtOK, KHARTdl M. nt\KR FKOST. Dnvid.,,.: cOUHtry mUSt SUggl'St 

itself to every one, and it is very important that the same class should he well trained 
to administer the Mussulman law of the land. The Courts deal with marriage, di\orce, 
and all questions of inheritance. The students selected for this branch of the public 
service will s]>end several years under instruction in the office of the legal secretary 
(whether in the Gonlon College or not I do not know) after completing their actual college 
eoiirse. TTie progress that these young men have made is \'ery remarkable. They are the 
very class which it was thought to be moat difficult to attract to any school or colIcj;e : 
but there are GO of theui attending classes now. Well dressed, clean, and, Ifcaring tlicni- 
selves like Arab gentlemen, they are a credit to themselves and to the college. 

"3. Owing to the munificence of a visitor to Khartoum full equipment for a technical 
school has I>een provided and technical education has bcgini. The pupils arc mostly boys 



THE GORDOX COLLEOE~THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 



from 14 years of age iind onwards. They can all read and wriUs and know some figures. 
The Sudani, both Arab and black, is seen best as a mechanic. He takes to the workshop 
like a young duck to the water, and there will be an ample field in the country for the 
employment of skilled mechanics. 

" In addition to these three eoiir.ses of education there is at the college a chemical 
laboratory, a mechanical workshop, the gift of generous friends, and a museum." 

I happened to meet the donors ot several outfits for tlio College when I was 
at Khartoum, They were Sir William Mather, who gdve the mechanical applianees, 
and Mr. Wellcome, who gave the chemical labomtor}'. 

In addition t-u the Kliartouui Public Schools, where I have lieard chat only Arabic is 
taught, I am happy to say tliat the Amerieau Mission SchooU, whicli have done so 
much for £40'rt> l>ave had a central establishment in Khartoum since 1900. They 
have branches in fjmdunuau. Halfaya, Wadi Haifa and Wad Medani (on the Blue 
Nile), Kassala and on the So)>at, away in the Lan^l of the Sudd. I liavo seen the 
good these people do in Hfi:ypt, and they will be a blessing to the Sudan. They 
teach all comers and educate umle and feniule teachers from among tlie natives, 
and make their schools almost self-.-jupporting. The knowledge of the English language, 
with the practice of the (.'hristian virtues, that these schools have spread over 
E^pt, is a thing to l)e ]io|ied for among tiie neglected natives of the Sudan. Lord 
Cromer's opinion of the work of these schools will be found 1:1 Chapter XII. 

It is relatetl of the state of the country when Kitchener conquered it, as showing 
to what depths of biirbiirism the Dervislies had n'duc(.'d the people, they had lost the 
art of making bvicka and hiyinfj tht-ni, thei-e were no ti-ade.smen, no ciirpentera. Italians 
had to be employed to leach them the simplest skilled labour. Already this state of aHUirs 
is reversed, industry is in tlie a.si-t'udancy and local skilloil laboiii' has become plentiful. 




(Liml.-Cul. Slaulun. MaJ..>- I'hi,.,», C. E. D-j'mX) 
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AN ANCIENT CHRISTIAN CITY NEAR KHARTOUM 



EXCITBSION TO SOBA. 

As Siiba is so near to Khartoum, we will describe it as a d eve lupine lit of our 
visit to Gorilon's city. Tlie Oovenimeiit have recently erecteJ a Rest-house for 
visitors there, anil it deserves to be spelt with a capital "li." It is a good beginning, 
and is the first provision of its kind provided for tourists in the Sudan. We may tJiank 
Colonel Stanton for this tlioughtfuhies.^, which lias been so well carried out. 

On the east bank of the Ulue Nile, about thirteen miles from Kliartoum, are, or 
Tiitber were, the ruins of a ^rcat city. I >ueinichei), the Oeiman savant and traveller, thus 
describes the discovery of the place, by him, in 1863. In giving an illustration of tJie 
great stone animal (now 
preserved in the I'alace 
Garden at Khartoum) 
with the inscription, he 
says— "Tliis sheep, with 
the foundations of a 
Christian Basilica, and 
several well preserved 
capitiils, with the cross 
upon them, was brought 
to light by tne during 
excavations undeitaki-n 
in 186^, not far from 
Soba (the Asta Sobas of 
Strabo, who wrote aUint 
30 B-c). Thi.'j animal 
is ornamented willi 

Ethiopian hieroglyphics, ' " * o a. 

and represents the most southern discovery of such language. The inscription proves 
that the city of Soba was witliin the borders of the ancient Ethiopian Empire of Mcroe." 

" It proves that on the spot, where afterwards rose the capital of the old Christian 
Empire, called by the Arab geographies 'Alua,' there must have Injen formerly an old 
Ethiopian city, which, to judge by tJie name of the river transmitted to us, viz., 
' Asta-Sobas' (the river of Sobas) liad tlie same name which has been preserved till the 
present day in that of the village of Soba near the rutns. The site of the capital of 
this district, whicJi ciiu be no other than the ancient province of Alua, is thus proved. 
The native name of the IJlue Nile is Azrek, which thus still retains part of the 
classical name." 

This sheep was subsequently brought to Khartoum by (!oRhm probably because 
it was found in the ruins of a Christian Church, 
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The stone and thousands of boat-loads of burnt bricUs had been carried 
off' to he used in tlie building ul' the then new town of Khartoum. This had 
gone on for forty years l)efo^i Gordon's time !ind was still in progiuss. Tlie sands 
had blown over the fuundations of the ancient citj- and it was completely forgotten. 
When visiting Khartonm I was ninch struck with the ancient stone animal, 
which I came upon unexpectedly in a coi'ner of the gi'eat garden attaclied to 
the Palace. The gravel of the path was piled up against the base. Thinking 
that it might lieav an inscription, I carefullj' raked the gravel back, and discovered the 
inscription which I copied. NoI>ody in Khartoum in present times had noticed the 

stone sheep, and none had dreamt of an inscription being on it. Tlie only "oldest 
inhabitant" in the neighbourhood was i'nther Ohrwalder, and to him I applied. AVhen 
I visited him at his house at (hudurnian we had a long conversation about this 
monument. He knew all about the beast, and told me how Gordon had saved it from 
destruction, as a Christian relic. But, strange to say, Ohrwalder had never noticed the 
inscription. After 1 returned to Kiigland, I accidentally came upon the record of 
and his clover translation of the inscription which ncitlier 
'aycc, Llewellyn drittith or Dr. Herbert "Walker could read. 



Duemichen's diseovet 
Professors I'etrie or 
Dueinichen bad easily 
read the word 
" Alua " and .su drew 
his own conclusions. 
Kecently Colonel 
Stanton, Mudir of 
Khartoum, accom- 
panied by the 
British chaplain, 
the Hev. Llewellyn 
Gwynne, visited the 
place. They describe 
the whole plain as 
covered with old 
foundations, and re- 
mains of burnt brick, 
tiles and fragments 




ANCIENT RUINS— FATHER OffRWALDER. 



of stone, Foiir gnmite coIiiiuhh protriKle out of the snnd, ami mark all that remains of 
l>uciiiiclien's "Jtasiliwi of Cliristmn times." Capitals with crosses on each side lie 
strewn about. Excavation by Lieiit«nant-Colonel Stnntou and the IJev. Llewellyn Gwyniie 
brought to light one particularly line sculptured capital, possibly one of those seen by 
Duemicheu forty years ago, and perhaps buried again by him for the salie of security. 

They came also, within the enclosure of the church, upon several graves containing 
skeletons, which they reverently covered up again. Tlie city had evidently been of great 
extent. There is a tradition of another ruined city on the opposite side of 
the Blue Nile, and that a great bridge of brick iu former days crossed the 
river near this. The " Bridge of Brick " le^nd is curious, as it may have beeu a dam 
to regulate the stoi-age or supply of water 
for irrigation purposes when the river falls to 
its lower summer level. This might have 
been just a similar " Regulator " to that 
which Mr. Dupuis will shortly be building, 
either hei'e or further up the Blue Nile. 

Father Ohrwalder told mo i>f the 
tradition of the Great Christian Empire of 
Soba which is, he has no doubt, the Sheba of 
the Bible, and tlie name by wliich tiie place 
is known to tliis day. Colonel Stanton and 
the Rev. Llewellyn (Jwynne related that 
the natives tell of ruins still exiatiug of 
many other cities in this ri'gion luid of 
others on the west to Hani s Dui'l'ur. An 
aged sheikh told Mr. (Iwynne that liis grand- 
fathers (ancestors) were all Christian, but 
were forced to accept Islam l)y the 
conquerors. He aaitl, " You will now want 
to make us become Cliristiiin again, 
it is only natural." But Mr. Gwynne 
said we only wished to leave all to follow 
their own religion as long as they were 

satisfied of its truth. Another native gentleman took a different view of Christianity 
He is a tine looking man and knew Gordon. I was inti-odiiced to him and liked 
him much. This man came to Mr. Gwynne and asked him to admit lum and his 
family into his church. Mr. Gwynne said he could not, as he was Goveniment 
Chaplain, and there was a regulation against his doing so. The man went away 
sorrowful, for he had three daughtei's and he wanted them to be Christians because, 
he said, a woman had no life she could call her own under Islam. Of course by-and-by 
when there is a public church he and hia family may become Christian if they so desire. 
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KITCHENER'S SCHOOL. 

Beimj a transkUion of ilie song timt was made hy a Mohwimednn sclwolnuister of Bengal 
Infardry {souie time on service at Suakin) wlien he heard thai Kitchener was taking money from, 
the English to build a Madrissa for Hubshees — or a College for the Sudanese, 1898. 



Oh Hubt*hee, earrv vour shoes in your hand and 

bow vour head on vour breast ! 
This is the niest«age of Kitcliener who did not break 

you in jest. 
It was permitted to liini to fulfil the long-ai)pointed 

vears ; 
Beaching the eml ordaine<l of old over your dead 

Emirs. 



They do not consider tlie Meaning of Things ; they 

consult not creed nor clan. 
Behold, they clap the slave on the back, and beliold, 

he ariseth a man ! 
They terribly ear}>et the eartli witli dead, and before 

their cannon (M)o1, 
Thev walk unarmed bv twos and threes to call the 

living to school. 



He 8tamj)ed only beft>re ytnir walls, and the 'J'omb ye 

knew was dust : 
He gathered u]) under his armjnts all the swords of 

vo\ir trust : 
He set a guard on your granaries, securing the weak 

from the stnnig : 
He said: — * Go work the waterwlieels tliat were 

abolished so long.' 



How is this reason (which is their reason) to judge 
a scholar's worth, 

By casting a ball at three straiglit sticks and de- 
fending the same with a fourth ? 

But tliis they do (which is doubtless a spell) and 
other matters more strange, 

Until by the oi>eration of years, the heart* of their 
scholars cliange : 



He said : — ' Go safely, being abased. I have accom- 
plished my vow .' 

That was the mercv of Kitcliener. CV)meth his 
matbiess now I 

He does not desire as ve desire, nor devise as ve 
devise : 

He is pre])aring a second host — an urmy to make 
vou wise. 



Till these make conu* and go great boats or engines 

uj)on the rail 
(But always the English watch near by to prop 

them when they fail) ; 
Till these make laws of their own choice and Judges 

of tlu'ir own bloud ; 
And all tlie mad English obey the Judges and say 

tliat the Law is good. 



Not at the mouth of his clean-lipi)ed guns shall }e 

learn his name again. 
But letter by letter, from Kaf to Kaf, at the muutli 

of his chosen men. 
He has gone back to his own city, not seeking 

presents or bribes. 
But openly asking the Englisli for money to buy 

you Hakims and scribes. 



Certainly thev were mad from of old : but I think 

one new tiling, 
That the magic whereby they work their magic — 

wherefrom their ft)rtunes spring — 
May be that they show all p<M)ples their magic and 

ask no price in return. 
Wherefore, since ye are bound to that magic, O 

Hubshee, make haste and learn ! 



Knowing that ye are forfeit by battle and have no 

right to live, 
He begs for money to bring you learning — and all 

the English give. 
It is their treasure — it is their i)leasure — thus are 

their hearts incline<l : 
For Allah created the English mad— the maddest of 

all mankind ! 

From " Tht Fivt yation*" M>thvtn <i,ut Co., rubli»}ur»^ Loiufon. 



Certainlv also is Kitchener mad. But one sure 

thing T know — 
If he who broke vou be minded to teacli vou, to his 

Madrissa go I 
Go, and earrv vour shoes in vour hand and bow 

vour liead on vour breast. 
For he who did not slay you in sjiort, he will not 

teiich you in jest. 

RUDYAHI) KlPLINC. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE ANTIQUITIES OF "THE ISLAND OF MEKOE." 




THE PYRAMIDS OF MERGE, THE JEWELLERY FOUND BY FERLINI. QUEEN KANDAKE, 
THE ANTltjUiTlES OF BAN XAGA, THE TEMPLES OF NAGA, TEMPLES OF MESSAUBAT, 
TEJIPLES OF WADI EL SUFUA, ETU 




Mr. Fti-csC. Lo-x 



THE PYBAMIDS OF MEROE. 
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TnK 'IsL^vxD OF Mekoe." 

Strabo, Ptolemy, and other liistoriaiis and geographers, some 2,000 years ago, have 
called the peninsula or rather the tongue of land between the Atbara (Astoboras) and 
Blue Xile (Astopas) the *' Island of Aleroe." This region was once a rich kingdom full 
of cities whose remains are still to be seen. It was also a populous district and 
doubtless apart of the civilised kingdom whose power extended between the Second and 
Fourth Cataracts, communications being kept up with Xapata, by the land transit 
across the Bayuda desert, which still exists l>etweeii the present towns of Korti or 
Merowe and Shendi. It is necessary to mention all this again, as we have no proof that 
the pyramids here had any connection with those of Nai)ata. 

This region was undoubtedly rich in ancient times, but is now steeped in 
wretchedness ; give it back agricultural possibilities and it may return to prosperity. 
The great edifices we are about to describe must have cost enormous sums, and 
there seems no other source of wealth but agriculture for deriving any return from 
the land, for it does not seem to possess minerals. 

It is hopeil that by willing the attention of the Government to this region's wealth 
of ancient remains, the authorities may b^n to see the necessity for protecting these 
priceless records of a great past. For it is to be feared that if irrigation and agriculture 
be largely developed, and some ten or twenty thousand immigrants brought in to the 
now deserted wastes, the ruins will be exposed to dangers whicli they have hitherto 
escaped. 

The Pvkamids of Meroe. 

After crossing the Atbara and a short distance north of Shendi, the " I^yramids of 
Meroe " come in sight, clearly seen on the east from the railway, about two miles away. 
They are generally known as the Pyramids of Bakrawiya, the name of the village near 
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them. Ti-avellere of tlie last contury called tliein tlie J'yraniitla of Assoiir, or Sur, llie 
name of another villajje near tW vast pyramid fielrl. At present tliey are best visitetl 

from Sliciidi, where 
the fast trains Rtop. 
Some day some other 
stations will be made 
available, no doubt, 
and Rest-houses will 
1)0 provided and ar- 
lanj^ements made for 
:j parties of tourists 
visiting a scene al- 
most as wonderful 
lis Sakkura. \\'lieii 
we get near litem, 
we lind tliat tliere 
arc tliree separate 
firoiipw of pyianiids. 
Tlie principal ^;roup 
is on ht^li gittnnd oti 

the noilh, and licre tlieri' are in all about tliirly ])yramidM, large and small. Nearly all 
had, iir have, tlie >;n]an temjile on the eastern side (whioh we have seen at the similar 
structures in the mirth- western part of the aneient Kin^jdom of Meroi-, near Xaiiata), 
A valley intervenes, and snuth nf this then; are the ruins nf about twenty-tive uioiv 
pyramids. About a mile furllier west, in llie siuuly plain, tIieR> are tiie remains nf 
some twenty-four sniallei- |iyramids. Very pussibly the ruins of many others have 

licen buried ui the 
drifting siuid, 

Oneof tliepym- 
mids in the princi- 
pal gron]j has an 
arched anleclianilicr, 
and in this jivranud, 
l/'lisius says, l-'er- 
liiu fiiund the cele- 
brated treasure, 
wlii.h is now in the 
r.erlin Museum. 

I,e]..sius says he 

had great diHicnlly in reading tlie Ethiopian hieroglyph.^ bnt he made out. t" his 
own satisfaction, the name of one of the cartouches, tliat of the Queen Kandake, 
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to whom the ])yi"iiuid and tlie Jewellery most, pvobubly beloiijj;ecl. Lejisius believed 

that tlie best buildings at lliat place, and here, were of lier epoeli. From these 

pyramids and tempiea, he 

tells lis tliat lie was able 

to discover no less tlian 

eighteen royal names, but 

had not time then to study 

tlioir order or sequence of 

their reigns. Unfortunately 

he never had the time, and 

so we still remain in ignorance 

of this most important step 

towards knowledge of their 

history and date. 

Every one of lliese 

pyramids must liave con- 
tained a royal personage. 

Lepsius made plans of every 

pyramid and tcnipli>, 

copied tlie insi.'ri])tions of 

many, although he could 

only guess at their meaning, . ., . . 

hoping one day to be able, by meanw of further reseuixih, to liiwcover the import 

of many siftna which the later Pllhiopians hud aildeil to the Egy[>tian alphabet. The 
('o|)tie aljihabet li;is 'Mi lettcre, and Lepsius 
thought, these extra hiiToglyphio signs might be 
explained by them, but no further light has been 
cast on them since liis day, and when I ajiplied 
i-ecently to Professors Tetrie, Sayee and others, 
tliey all pleaded their ignorance of this script. 

I illustrate tlie pyramid -groups from 
(,'aillau(i, showing their state in 1820, others 
fmm Hosldns in IS^S, and also illustrations 
from Lepsius, After this visit of Hoskins the 
Italian traveller Ferlini came on the scene, 
and in his zeal for ancient treasures, it is to 
be feared, diil much injury to several of these 
ancient monuments. The mined condition of 
these monuments in Cnillaud's time shows 
that the spoiler's hand had been at work 
s of Kerlini's find of jewellery spread all over the country, and 
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when Lepsiiis c-aiiiP, armed with a finnan, protected by a government convoy, and with 
all the prestige of a royal mission of discovery, he found everyone convinced that he 
came in searcli of gold and jewels. It is to be feared that the damage may have been 
done to these monunients liy treasnre seekers since the days of Lepsius, and therefore it 
is to be hoped that they may soon be placcci under protection. 

In the letters of Lepsius, he states that he had no doubt whatever that the Qneen 
the Kandake whose repi-esentation he 
saw in the jivramiil, with her nails 
more tlian an inch long. He also 
states that he had engaged the cawass 
who hml been with Ferlini when he 
found the Jewellery, and he was shown 
the "hole in tlie wall" where it came 
from. Lepsius does not seem to Iiave 
searched for such treasures, at least 
not in the way Ferlini appeain to have 
done. I found a copy of Ferlini's 
jwniphlet in the IJrilisli Museum, of 
which I had a translation made and 
iFLK. iii,.ih„. presented to the authorities at 
Ferlini's own acconnt ; he had pulled about several 
fui in his searches for treasure: — ■ 
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Khartoum. Here is an extract fi 
temples and pyi-aniids before he v 



of th. 



"Dejected at our haireu 
to try for a Iictter result in on 
to work upon the cmly one thit 
the whole height was twenly- 
that the summit could easily h 
soon room for other woi'knion. 
hollow space holding certain objects. It v 



L's ill the smaller pyninnils I detcrniiried, as a last rc^^ort, 

liirgcr ones standing at the lop of the hill, and decideii 

remained intact. ... It was forined of sixty -four steps. . . . 

i\- metres, and aliout forty -two nietics otl every side. I Sitw 

■ demolished as it was already beginning to fall. . . . there was 

\\"e could see tlu'otigh the hole that was opened into the 

After the 



;omposed <\l roughly- wrought s 
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FERLINrS DISCOVERY OF JEWELLERY. 



larger stoiiee which eoverwi the upper storey were removed, we discovered a long square apace 
formed by the stones of the steps of the four side walls, about five feet high, and six or seven 
long. The first thing thiit met our eyes was a largo body covered with white cotton cloth or 
byssus, which cnimbleil to pieces at the first touch, and underneath this a bier or litter of wood, 
quadrilateral, supported on four smooth cylindrical legs, its balustrade formed of a numl)er of 
pieces of wood placed alternately, a large and a small, and representing symliolical figures — 
lotus flower, uraeus, etc., etc. Under this bier was found the vases which contained the 
precious objects wrapped in woven-cloth. There were four vases and a semicircular cup— 
these were all made of a kind of bronze. ... In the centre of the pyramid was a niche formed 
by three stones. When these were removed I saw some objects wrapped in cloth. These 
proved to he two bronze vases, perfect, of elegant shape and workmanship. . . ." 

Some years afterwards, Feilini offered the treasure to the British MuBeuin. It was 
dcehned as heiwj 'ipiiriotis. Lepsius happened to be in London at the lime, and cnrried 
off Ferlini and 
the jewellery to 
Berlin, where it 
was at once pur- 
chased by the 
King of Prussia, 
and is uow the 
chief treasure of 
the Berlin 
Museum, more 
than 500 objects 
tilling several 
cases, and other 
objects are pre- 
served in Turin. 
They exhibit a 
most remarkable 
variety, and 
seem to show a 
gradual transi- 
tion from JEWBLLERr fhoh mbro^ 1 
E^y])tian art to classic styles, and thus give a verj' correct idea of the date of the 
tomb which I-epsius thought may l>e just before the Christian era. Itut some of the 
objects may have been much more ancient. I'he objects appear to he of many 
different dates. Whether they were hidden in the time of trouble (peihai>s when the 
Boman army entered the cnimtry) or buried at Queen Kandake's decejise, we cannot tell, 
though proper scientilic examination might even yet discover. Strange to say, neither 
Lepsius or other tmvellers ha\e ever told ub if tlie bodies entombed here were mummified 
or not. Nor have there been any seardies, as far as I know, for shaft» or tomb 
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chambers uiiiJeiiLeath tlieae py ram ids, such na have ahvaya been found in pyramids 
in Northern Kgypt. Ferhni's account, if to bft relied on, would lead us to suppose 
tliat the tonih eliamber was above tjroiind and that the eor|)iJe fell to dust on being 
exposed to the air, but his account is not clear, and he, at best, was evidently a sordid 
treasure seeker, and by no means a scieutilic discoverer like Lepsius. 

Whatever their period, those who built these pyramids had an evident connection 
with tho buildeis of tiiose of Xapata and its neighbourhood. The angle of the slope, 
the small eastern chapels and temples are almost the same. On the other hand, we 
find no large temples here such as we shall see at Nagn. ISut the great I'yramid here 
has, upon the pylons of the little temple, sculptuivs of a " stout queen," who may be 
the same jwrson who is representee! on one of the larger temples at Naga as they are 
exactly the same style. These reseuiblaacos woidd seem to prove tliat all three regions, 
so widely apart, Niipata, Bakrawiya, ami Xaga are all, part and ]iarcel, the work of 
the same race of men, if not actually of contemporary date. Hut if it was all one 
homogeneous kingdom, ivhei-e are we to find the remains of its metropolis ? 

There is no evidence of any gi'eat city having exi.sted here. Hoskius speaks of 
a space between the river and tJie pyramids strewed with hunit brick and fragments of 
walls ; these would only indicate a small town, but we would expect greater evidence of 
the capital of a kingdom. Where the meti-opoiis of Meroe was, is still a mystery. 
This great i>yraniid-liekl was only a royal necrojiolis. When the 
of the Sudan reveals the mysteries of this reiiimi the site inuy be 
it seems to have been only a vast cetiiutery, suuii as Sukkaia or (li 

T.^)isius tells of his diauuvery of tinee extensive cemeteries 
pyramids. The tonib^ at a distance seemed to be pyramids, liut v 
of dest'rt stJjnes. (_)ne had oG grave moumls, a: 
lai^e one often in the centime, and some had a 
156 
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i north of the lli-roe 
;ie only round heajis 
lother 21, and another 40. There was a 
circumvallation of four-covneted sliape. 
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He had not time to excavate so as to ascertflin the period of their erection. There 
were upwai-ds of 200 tombs in all. 

Seeing what wonderful MSS. liave been found in the Fayiim by MessiB, Grenfell 
and Hunt, working for the Egypt Exploration Fund, it seems worth while to di'aw 
Bcientific attention to the many unexplored tombs in this region, and also the rock 
tombs contiguous to the cities of N'aga and its neighbourhood. 

Lord Cromer alluded to the translations of these fireek MSS. in his Fii-st Repoit 
of 1904, as being most useful to him in making comparisons of the government of 
Egypt in ancient and motlern times. Here in "Our Sndan" there are tombs and 
pyramids of tlie Greek and Latin j)eriods, as found in the Fayum; search should be 
made in this region for similar proofs of history. When the* king-priests of Amoii 
migrated to the south, they doubtless carried with them many ancient papyri, wliich 
may now lie found in tlieir tondis or pyramids heie. No documents were found or 
expected by Lejisius, as this was before the Fayum discoveries, and nobody tliouglit 
that siicli things existed among the neglected cemeteries and rubbish heaps of vanislied 
cities. 

Has- Xai;a. 
AViout .'lO miles Koiith of these pyramids (20 miles south of Shendi) we come to 
Wadi ]J;iii Xaga, wliich seems to have Iieon, as its name imjilies, an offshoot 

of the city of Xaga, but much nearer 
the Nile. The ruins oE Naga are about 
'i'l miles from the river, away in what 
is now almost all desert, but was 
once feililc land, at least for a con- 
siderable (lart ()f the year. Here there 
ai^e many i-emarkable temples and 
other buihiings, but no pyramids. 
Iiemaius of other cities are found at 
Messaurat and Wadi el Sufra in the 
desert north of Naga, but theiiB are no 
pyramids at either place, as far as 
is known. So the pyramids of Hak- 
rawiya may have l>een the burial 
place of the royal families of these 
ancient cities, as Sakkara was for 
Memphis. These three groups of 
I'uins are near enough to have been 
visited by Ij3psius, on one occasion, all 
iu two days. 

The ruins at Han Naga are now 
most easily approached, by railway 
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OUB SUDAN. 



ANTIQUITIES OF THE " ISLE OF MEKOii." 




{From Leptivt, 
" Deiihnaler.") 

Observe tlie leogtb 
of the Queen's nails. 
This was to show that 
siiu hail never done anjr 
work. The same ctiHtom 
stilt obtains iu luany 
parts of Africa. 
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TEMPLES AT ISAN NAGA AXD XAGA. 




of N;i^ 
; pillars 



1 liaii Xii.u'u Uel'nrf rciicliiii;.' l\w iiiurr iiniJOilaiiL 
At liiiii Niij^a all tlio ruins visible were two little t(M»|)le3. oiie 
1 Tyi>hon ami Horns heads, ratliei' rudely sculptured (J'age 156), 

iwiiy. I,(']miiis 
similar to til. IS,; 
royal ii^iims wliich 
he iifinrwaiils found 
m Naga, " Tliey 
wuix! ill very hard 
saiidstunc, iiiid with 
mnvs, liaiiiiiicrR and 
axe ho cut tlie 
larf^BHt one luto 
many pieces to mnke 
it porCahle, iuid took 
it and other relies to 
lierliii." It weighed 
OOcwt-.haslieeii well 
Joineil, !iu(l is now a 
very iiotalile ohji^ct 
in the Museum. He 
tells us that ■■thi-y 
were found in their 
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places, carefully let into a smooth pavement formed of square slabs of stone with hard 
plaster poured over them. On the west side of this altar the King, on the east the 
Queen, are represented, with tlieir names : on the other side two goddesses. There is 
also engraved on the north side the hieroglyphic of the North ; and on the soutli side 
that of the South. The other altars" (which should be found there still, possibly now 
buried under the sand) " bore similar representations." Ban Naga has a fine group of 
palm trees near it, and must have been in its day the centre of a rich and fertile 
district. Further excavation and investigation may yet discover mucli in this locality. 



Naga. 

Naga lies 23 niiles to the south-east of Ban Naga, and was evidently a much more 

important place. There are three important ruins of temples of late Egyptian style. 

These are covered in many parts with i n scrip ti on s. Two most to the south were built 

by the same king. On both temples the king is represented accompanied by his queen. 




There is behind them the figure of anotlier royal personage who bears different names on 
the two temples. The cartouche here is a copy of that of the ancient king Usehtesen I. 
(Sen-wosret) of the Xllth Dyuastj-. The Ethiopian monarch hat! adopted the i-oya! 
name of an Egyptian king some 2,500 years earlier. A similar thing was done in 
modem names at a smaller distance of time by Euroi}ean sovereigns. It was not done 
to deceive — but it did deceive Caillaud and others, Lepsius, of course, knew better. 
These cnrtouches resemble in style those at Memii (Bakrawiya), but are of different 
names, and in two other cases imititions of ancient Egyptian royal names, which must 
not deceive future travellers. There is a third temple to the north, much mined, 
which has the cartouche of another king on the door lintels, in quite a different style 
from all the others. 

But the chief object of interest here, is an exquisite little temple in the classic 
style, quite a gem. {See page 145.) It bears no inscription, but as it is 
162 
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partially buried iu the saud, scienlitic excavation may discover its origin by careful 
search for a foundation deposit under the door sill, or at the cornei-s as is so often found 
in ^E^yptian temples. We are told that the Romans never settled so far south. Yet 
here we find undoubted evidence of Koman influence with distinct Ef,'yptian 
chamcteristica, facing lions of Egyptian style, along with pilasters and aruhed 
openings carved with what might be called Benaiasance treatment ! The date of the 
latest buildings cannot bo earlier than 200 a.d. while some structuren here may 
possibly go lack to 1,000 years ii.c. These niina are a puzzle as to period of their 
erection, that can only be solved by scientiflc search. The danger is, that if not 
protected till the time comes for legitimate inquiry, they are in such a cnimblii^ 
condition that ignorant cli*,^ing, or search for treasure, may destroy them entirely. 
Several of these temples at Xaga though erected for Egyptian, have been subsequently 
applied to Christian worship, as is shown by the symbol of the cross which they bear. 




One of them has )>een approached by an avenue of sheep, or lambs, of which several 
remain. This is another Egyptian feature in architecture. The Egj-ptians had the 
Sphinx ram-headed to typify their God Anion, the Christians imitated the style but 
transformed the sphinxes into Jigures of the sacred Lamb. Duemichen proved the 
Christian date of the stone Lamb from Soba. The wave of Christianity had carried the 
Cross to the remotest comers of tlie Sudan, and every slirine of the old faith had been 
converted to Christian worship. 

An ancient road led directly south from Naga, for eighty miles to Soba on the Blue 
Nile. There are said to be the ruins of several towns along this route. At Soba there 
are, or were, colossal Lambs exactly similar to those at Naga, aud an important 
Christian Church to which a separate chapter is devoted. (See Chapter IX.) 

Between K^a and the Xilo a great solitary mountain rises out of the wilderness, 
Gebel Buerib acting as a landmark. This is a great contrast to the many mountains 
and valleys which surround Wadi el Sufra and Mesaaurat 
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places, carefully let into a smooth pavement formed of square slabs of atone with hard 
plaster poured over them. On the west side of this altar the King, on the east the 
l^ueen, ;ire represented, with their names: on the other side two goddesses. There is 
also engi'aved on the north side the liieroglyphic of the North ; and on the south side 
that of the South. The other altai-s" (which should he found there still, possibly now 
buried under the sand) " bore similar representations." Ban Naga has a fine group of 
palm trees near it, and must have been in its day the centre of a rich and fertile 
district. Further excavation and investigation may yet discover much in this locality. 

Naga. 

Naga lies 23 miles to the south-east of Ban Naga, and was evidently a much more 

important place. There are three important ruins of temples of late Egyptian style. 

These are covered in many parts with inscriptions. Two most to the south were built 

by the same king. Oil both temples the king is represented accompanietl by his queen. 




There is behind tliem the figure of another royal personage who beara different names on 
the two temples. The cartouche here is a copy of tliat ot the ancient king Usekt&ses I. 
(Sen-wosret) of tbe XITth Dynasty. The Ethiopian monarch had adopted the royal 
name of an Egyptian king some 2,500 years earlier. A similar thing was done in 
modem names at a smaller distance of time by European sovereigns. It was not done 
to deceive — but it did deceive Oaillaud and others. Lepsius, of course, knew better. 
These cartouches resemble in style those at MeroCJ (Bakrawiya), but are of different 
names, and in two other cases imitations of ancient Egyptian royal names, which must 
not deceive future travellers. There is a third temple to the north, much mined, 
which has the cartouche ot another king on the door lintels, in quite a dtlferent style 
from all the others. 

But the chief object of interest here, is an exquisite little temple in the classic 
style, quite a gem. (See page 145.) It bears no inscription, but as it is 
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partially buried iu the sand, sctentilic excavation may discover its origin by careful 
eeaicli for a foundation deposit uuder the door sill, or at the coruers as is so often found 
in Egyptian temples. We are told that the Bomans never settled so far south. Yet 
here we find undoubted evidence of Koman influence with distinct liigyptian 
characteristics, facing lions of Egyptian style, along with pilasters and arched 
openings carved with what might be called Renaissance treatment ! The date of the 
latest buildings cannot bo earlier than 200 A.D. while some structurea here may 
possibly go back to 1,000 years B.c. These ruins are a puzzle as to period of their 
erection, that can only be solved by scientific search. The danger is, that if not 
protected till the time conies for legitimate inquiry, they are in such a crumbling 
condition that ignorant digging, or search for treasure, may destroy them entirely. 
Several of these temples at Naga though erected tor Egyptian, have been subsequently 
applied to Christian worship, as is sliown by the symbol of the cross which they bear. 




One of them has been approaclied by an avenue of sheep, or lambs, of which several 
remain. Tliis is another Egyptian feature in architectui-e. The Egyptians had the 
Sphinx ram-headed to typify their God Amon, the Christians imitated the style but 
transformed the sphinxes into figures of the sacred Lamb. Duemiehen proved the 
Christian date of the stone Lamb from Soba. The wave of Christianity had carried the 
Cross to the remotest corners of the Sudan, and every shrine of the old faith had been 
converted to Christian worship. 

An ancient road led directly south from Naga, for eighty miles to Soba on the Blue 
Nile. There are said to be the ruins of several towns along this route. At Soba there 
are, or were, colossal Lambs exactly similar to those at Naga, and an important 
Christian Church to which a separate chapter is devoted. (Sec Chapter IX.) 

Between Naga and the Nile a great solitary mountain rises out of the wilderness, 
Gebel Buerib acting as a landmark. This is a great contrast to the many mountains 
and valleys which surround Wadi el Sufra and Mesaaurat. 
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ME8SAUKAT El, N"aGA. 

Some four lioure' journey north of this, the road leads tlirough a ravine to the ruins 
of Messaitrat. Lepsiiis explains that this word is Xubian for " walls adorned with 
pictures " and is applied to all the remains of cities lierisabouts. The country is covered 
with giuss anil buslics and is yood land. Hoskins passetl the ancient bed of a canal for 
storing rain water, for it is high to receive the Xile. Lepsius saw in various places, 
cisterns then empty, made lo store up the water, for this region has its rainy season. 

Jlessaurat possesses immense remains of antiipiity, one group of ruins alone 
measures nearly ;i,000 fc-et around its square enclosure. Lepsius thinks it is not of very 
high antiiputy, but evidently did not spend much time on its investigation. The 
tcniidcs hori.' have ta.stt-ful euhinins of novel design, and must have been very beautiful. 




The " little " temple at Messaurat has pillara with sculptures of riders on lions and 
elephants, and although Lejisius, who was in search for Egyptian art, calls them 
" barbaric," the work shows much good taste and free original treatment. The huge 
artificial cistern here called Wot Maliemfit must have stored np an enormous quantity 
of water and the country ro(;iuires to revert to the ancient means to restore its fertility. 
The bricks are frequently found to luive been burnt in tlicse regions, to stand the heavy 
tropical rains, Xot one of these canals and cisterns is now put to any use, tliey seem to 
have lieen neglected for centuries. 

AVaiu hi. Hl'fka. 
The mountain chain which I..epsiii3 calls Jebel el Xaga has to be followed for two 
houi-s in a northward direction, until we come to a ravine, opening into a more 
elevated valley, el Sileha, which widens out and is overgrown with grass and bushes. 



WADI EL SCFIiJ. RUINED CITIES. 

i\ liriiicjs lis to OeI.el l.njj;iu-. This i-egioii ia called el Siifra, <.r the Tahk-. 
pre&sive appeliiition for tlie flat vole;iiiic elevation of wliich it consists. ] 



aiiiitlicr f^ru 
ruiiiH. wliieli were 
visited and de])ic-ted 
by t'ailkuii and 
Lcpsius and by 
Hoskins, but he 
l^five them another 
name in error. 
Tliese show a very 
refined quality of 
work und ^yrcat 
originality of design. 
Lepsins dublied 

tlieiii "late Htyle, " 
■■ younger than 

Naga." So lie did 
not hestow niui'h 



till 



on des).'ri 




tlieni, though he engraved one of the colinnns, widcli is rei>rmliice(.l on the next page. 

It .strnek nu- tliat this tempi- especially ealKd for further resi-areli. If it he. as 
Lepsius seems in ihiLik, -.f e!;i.Mr dale, (hat is, late Creek nr lininaii. suine in^uiptioii 
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colmnns from Temple 
lit Diana at Kphesus, 
in the Ihitish Alii.senni. 
If 1 am eonett in 
tins, then it may give 
a clue to the' ilate, 
about 500 ii.c. But 
how could tidings of 
the (jreat Arteniisian 
shrine read, this remote 
'lloman" temple at N.aga, 
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By the way, Lepsius tells iis that he foiiml a Eoiiian inscription at Naga, and 
also that he carried off a Cireek tablet from Soba, Unfortunately he does not give us 
translations of what was engraved on tlient, as lie published nothing but his volume of 
letters, intending to write an exhaustive work upon his wonderful voyages in the 
East; of course we cannot expect detailed information in mere letter-writing, and he 
never had time to write the great book. DouI)tIess these Roman and Greek tablets are 
in the Museum at Berlin. Lepsius was a great scholar, niul if he found inscriptions 
in J-atin and Greek so far up the Nile then we need not be much astonished if we find 
architecture so far awnv, inHuenced by Greek <>v Ronmii laHte. 



There were so many lions about, that Hoskins's men were afraid to go anj' farther 
into the desert, and he had to aliandon his intended journey to Nf^a, which he 
therefore never saw. In the time of Lepsius's visit he heard 
uf lions being about, but never saw any near his camp. 

Leiisius say.-i that these anuieiit cities, which evidently 
were rich and populous, were remarkable as being all placed 
far from the reach of Nile water. The valleys in many places 
round Xaga an<l elsewhere, were cultivated land, and at the 
time of his visit, covered witli dluirra stubble. The inhabi- 
tants of Sheiidi, llan Ni^a, Metemma and villages far away 
and on both sides nf the Nile, came liere to cultivate the land 
and harvest dliurra. The tropical rain is sufficient to 
fci'tilizo the soil of this extensive region, ami was evidently 
stored in tanks whicli can slill lit' seen. 

it is interesting to note, in reference to Lepsius's discovery 
of the name of " Kandake " on the pyramids and temples in 
thf Isle of Meroe, the connection between that lady and the 
story of the conversion to Christianity of the vizier of an 
EUiiopian queen of the same name (Canduce in m\T Scriptures). 
This event Look place after the Romaus had sent an army into 
Etliiopid to punish this southern potentate for refusing to [lay 
coLCMNFROMn'ADiBLsi'FRA. (-.i-jimi^g g_^^^\ f^r i-aisiiifi un army tu invade Roman territory. 
Augustus treated her leniently and she was allowed to make jjenee. This )iermitted 
her vizier to make the pilgrimage to Palestine, where I'hilip baptized liim (Acts viii). 
There was a tradition that in this way Christianily made its way into Ktliiopia, Ihe 
Queen of that country, with Irer people, liiiving ([uiekly embraced tlie Faith of the 
Cross, when its tidings reached her country. 




CHAPTEB XI. 



INCIDENTS SITBSEQUENT TO THE CAMPAIGN OF 1898. 
THE FASHODA AFFAIU. THE DEATH OF THE KHALIFA. 




AT FASHODA. 



The Fashoda Incident. 

Br the battle at Oiiiiiiiriiuiii the Anglo-Egyptian army bad in one day finally 
quelled tlie Dervish revolt. Thoiigli short it was a decisive stniggle. No food for 
our weary troops conlil he found in Omdurman. A guard was rapidly placed over the 
ruined town, hut the army had to he victualled from our camp. The intrepid Kitchener 
and his staff were actually without food and water until darkness liad set in, an<I some, 
it is to be feared, had nothinfj until next day. 

All the hideous prisons woi-e opened. Poor Neufeld was finiiid heavily ironed and 
was carried on lioanl the gunboat Shi-ikh, where the manacles and heavy bar of iron 
which he had worn for eleven years were filed and struck off. The Dervishes quickly 
divested themselves of their "yibbas" and, hiding their arms, appearetl as simple. 
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;r to take possession of the niins 
imrsuiiiy the Hying I>ervishe8, 



defenceless iiaLivcs. A giianl was sent across the 
of Khiirtouni. Next day the troops returned fr 
bringing in many prisoners. 

That past master of " lutelli'^ienee," Sir lieginahl Wingate, foniid from the Klialifa's 
ititiniiites that despatches had been received a few days before tlie battle, with tidings 
that a military force of Enropeans had taken possession of Fashoda. The Khalifa had 
at onee sunt two of his steamers up the White Xiie to ascertain the trnth of tlie report. 
One of these steamers returned to Om(lnrman on the Tth September and fell into our 
hands, surrendering gladly when they found it held by the British troops. It was true, 
Fashoda was in the hands of a white force, the steaiuer had been heavily fired on, and 



escaped with diiJic-idty. The Imllets fuun<l in the steamer wo: 



•■ French. 

Kitchener acted with 
liis usual promptitude. 
He left full directions 
for the conduct of affairs 
in his absence, for stamp- 
ing out the remaining 
l»t!rvishes, and, fitting 
out an expeiiition for 
Fashoda, which he led 
iiself, started on the 
lOch Hepteniher. 1898. 
There were 5 gunboats, 
'2 .Sudanese battalions, 
100 Cameron High- 
landers, and an Egyptian 
biittery. The Sirdar 
uomnianded in person, 
Jtaving with him Sir 
(;il, Captain 'Watson. Major .laekson. Commander 
iw Cnlonel) I'eake (in cJiarge of the guns) and others, 
lie up with a Dervish force of sonic 700, at lienk, routed tlieni 
. on tlie i:;Lh. On tlie lUtli they found tlie French cxitedition, 
under (.'oinniandnnt JIarcliand, entrenched at Faslioda. This handful of men (only 
9 EuroiK'ans and some 100 .'^eneualese soldiers) had been attacked by the Dervishes, 
with two steamers, on the '17ii\\ Anj;ust. Marehand had repulsed them, but was 
prejiaring for a second attack, when the Sirdars Egyptian gunbojils happily appeared 
on the scene and possibly saved tiicni from annihilation. In any case their 
supjihes had run sliort, and tJiey Jiad many sick and badly needeil medical aid. 
The ISriti.sh troops and guns were laniled and took position eonimanding the 
Frendi post and the old line of Egyptian works, about 300 yards frein the muddy 




IJeginald "W'ingate, l.ori 

Kepixd, I!.\., Captain (i 

On the way they ci 

and seized their steiunci 
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edge of the Nile. A tall mast waa brought, ready to hoist the British and Egyptian 
flags ; nothing had heeii I'oi^otteii. 

After a polite message had heen conveyed to M. Mari;haiid, asking him to visit the 
Sirdar, representing the Khedive of Egypt, whose territory had been infringed, 
M. Marchand and another French officer came on board the vessel and the Sirdar 
received them alone. 

Lord Kitchener is a nmn of deeds, not words ; he has never told us the details of 
the conversation, but the result was that he did not insist on the French flag being 
pulled down from the fort, leaving that to be decided by diplomacy later. But he 
hoi.sted the Egyptian flag on the old Egyptian fort. The Sudanese band struck up 
the Khcdivial anthem, the Sivilar himself called for three cheers for the Khedive. 

The British flag had 
been all the time 
Hying from the Dal 
in an adjoining 
creek. When the 
details came to be 
known, much sym- 
pathy was felt for 
Klarchand and his 
little band. They 
left France years 
before and knew 
nothing of the re- 
cent events in 
Europe and Egypt. 
Kitchener seems at 
once to have gained 
the respect of his 
visitor, and they 
parted good friends. The " whisky and soda " incident, related hei'eaftcr, no doubt 
happened, and newspapers were provided, giving recent history to the helated 
Frenchmen. 

An account of the " i'ff<iire Fashoda"has been recently (August, 1904J published 
by the Fxijuto newspaper. This revives an almost lorgotteu episode, which, had we not 
had a man like Kitchener on the spot, might have [ilunged us into war with our nearest 
continental neighbours. Fortunately, Kitchener's (juiet Imt strong personality brushed 
aside all hasty action. Marcliand, a brave and intrepid ex|dnrer, had only done hia 
duty. When the British flag was hoisted, almost alongside that of the French, it gave 
time to their (.lovernment to weigh the matter well. Within three mouths they not 
only liauled down their flag and evacuated Fashoda, but a settlement of "spheres of 
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influence" was the outcnnie of the " fiffnin-" a.v.([ wt^ are now better friends than we 
have ever been with our nearest neighbours, while tlie boundaries of tlie Anglo-li^yptian 
Sudan are long since definitely settled. 

Colonel Mttrchand states that he, when chief of the Congo Nile Mission, had had an 
interview with I^rd Kitchener at Fashoda in 18fl8. Colonel Marchand recounts how 
Lord Kitchener first learnt of his presence at Fashoda through some Sudanese prisoners, 
who were captured by the Anglo-Egyptian force just after they had been beaten by 
the French Mission. 

On the arrival of tlie Egyptian flotilla at the French post, a British officer — 
Colonel Lord Edward Cecil — had gone 
to Colonel Marchand to inform him of 
Lord Kitchener's desire to Iiave an 
interview with him, and had requested 
him, in view of the British com- 
mander's superior rank, to pay his 
visit lo Loi-d Kitcliener first. Colonel 
Marchand had accordingly proceeded 
on board the steamer in which Lord 
Kitchener was. He was alone on the 
bridge of the steamer. 

Colonel Marchand continues — " I 
saluted him. He returned my salute, 
and coming towards me with ont- 
slret*;hed hand, asked me to be seated, 
inid complimented me on my expedi- 
tH n Li>td Kitdnnei meanwhile 
isknig njt ibont uur much and I 
rpKstiomng him about hi« Mctory at 
Oindiiiman A few minutes later I 
returned to the foit wheie Kitchener 
came to return my visit, and gave me 
news of Frrtnce." In the course of this 
conversation the Sirdar informed Colonel MiirtOiand of Ihe change of Ministry in 
France. In his version of the inten'iew Marcliand winds up with^" Very well," said 
Kitchener, in the t^est of temper. " Then let us have a wliisky and soda." Xo doubt 
the last sentence is a true l»it uf history that actually occurred. Tliey then separated, 
Kitchener promising to send him some newspapers. 

Marchand's detailed account of the conversation occupies half a column of 
the Fiijiiro. It is ratlier theatrical in style, and may really not have been written 
by Marchand at all. In any case it is only a one-sided I'elation of a short interview, 
and as liord Kitchener has never given ns his recollections of the event, may lie 
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and his eoiiipanions, and pinweding hy the t 
thej arrived in France in the followinjr 
May. 

The Anglo-Eijyptiiin troops proceeded 
up the Nile, and hoisted their H.ij^ at the 
Sobat, where a battalion of Sudanese soldiers 
was left as ^iirrison. under Cuptain Giunble. 
During the Ilervish rule tlie Nile passage 
had been neglected, and the lialir el Jebel 
was found to be completely barred with 
sudd. Major Peake was sent with a yiinboat 
lip the liahr el Uliazal, and hoisted our flags 
at Meshra el Rek. Major Stanton explored 
the IJahr el Zeraf for 175 miles, hoisting the 
tlafjs at all stations while the Sobat and its 
tributaries were explored, surveyed, and 
mapped tor nearly 300 miles. Thus tlie 
prompt action of Kitchener in tlie Fashoda 
case led to the peaceful recovery for Kgypt 
of all the southern Sudan. The photo- 
graphs in this chapter were given me by 
Sir Eeginald Wingate. Marchand's portrait 
I got from a friend in Paris. 



passed over now. Lord 

Kitchener was evidently 
very polite to the French 
gentlemen, and offered 
them what help he could. 

Having hoisted the 
Piritish and Egyptian 
Hags, south of the French 
fort Hag at Fashoda, a 
battalion of Sudanese 
soldiers, with four guns 
and a gunboat, were 
left at this point under 
command of Major Jack- 
son. Fashoda was evacu- 
ated on the 11th Decem- 
ber, 1898, by Marchand 
Abyssinia and the Ked Sea, 




CUHUANDAN1 



EXPEDITION TO FIND THE KHALIFA. 



The Khaufa's Last Stakd. 

But the Khalifa was known to be still UQcaughi ; he was skulking away in t]ie 
deserted, almost unknown, region, near Sherkeila, in the country of his tribe, the 
Ba^ara. Wiugate's Intelligence scouts reported the Dervishes to have but 3,000 men 
and, being short of food, to be moving towards Jebel Gedir, about 100 miles west 
of the White Nile, and 200 miles 
north of Fashoda : here he must 
have collected recruits. In January, 
1899, a force wiis organised and 
despatched to Kaka on the Wliite 
Nile, some 400 miles from Khartoum, 
whence it marched to Kungor, 50 miles 
inland. But no Khalifa could be 
found — pursuit in such a land with- 
out supplies would be disastrous, and 
80 the expedition was brought back 
to Omdurman, as it could discover no 
enemy to strike. 

Suddenly, in Novemlxir, 1899, 
news arrived that the Khalifa had 
formed an army, and wa-s inarcliing 
northwaitl to conquer Oinilurniaii, or 
die in the attempt. He had annl 
onwards tiie Emir Ahmet Fedil, to 
the Nile, and on tlie 12th November, 
had fired volleys at the Si'ltim, our 
beat gunboat. Early the next morning 
two Sudanese battalions were sent up 
the White Nile to Abba Island, where 
they landed, occupying without resistance the Camp of Ahmet Fedil, who fled inland. 
But the Khalifa was still at large, and his exact locality had been ascertained by 
Wii^te, our keen intelligence officer. On receipt of this opportune information. Lord 
Kitchener wisely deputed to Wingate himself the command of the little band who 
were to " wipe out " this skulking scoundrel So Sir Reginald Wingate started from 
Omdurman, on the 13th November, 1899, for Fashi Shoya on the left bank of the 
White Nile opposite Abba Island. 

They reached Nefissa, where Ahmet Fedil had been encamped the day before, but 
had withdrawn to a pool called Abu Adil, Wingate immediately sent on the cavalry, 
17» 




iiioiiic'iit, lull tlicir lii-l{i 
stopjMMl fur ;;iioiI. hy ihc 
within ninety- four [law 
RoutliwarilH t<i jiiiii till' 
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L'linicl cuqis, Maxims ami 
irregulars, with orders to 
engage the enemy, and 
]ii)M lirni to his position 
till the infantry arrived. 
At 10 a.m. the Maxims 
0|>enfnl tire from a liill 
alioiiL 800 yards from 
I he enemy's camp. With 
their usnal )iluck, the 
1 >urvishes left their 
cuiLi]), made sti'ai<;ht for 
the hill, which Wiu-j bare 
of trees for hoiuc 100 
yiiiils fiiiui the huse, and 
dc^jicrately trieil to 
.1 iiKKiisii ciiAP.KNiKt «K iM.Mi..L.\. eiuTv it. Tlic Suclimcse 

Ih^ hr h.rl u.i.lfrlho kll.lil. > lyidf at Or.,r],-1.rtllu.t, 

;is..v™iKr, n:^i,i infantry arrived at this 

vas imt reiiuired, fur ihe llervish rush hai! heeii by that time 
tin: of the fjiins, tlie foremost of their nnmlKT being shot down 
Ahmet Keilil hinisclt' tinned iuid with several Kniirs (led 
iiiiin body of IliTvishi's which, in strength about 4.0OI). was 
the water was, and it 
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DE.VTII OF THE KHALIFA. 



(Sir Siffinald Wingale.) 
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o'clock the next morning reached a grassy plateau overlooking the Khalifa's camp at 
Omdebreikat. This time, at least, the Khalifa meant to make a stand. Instead of 
keeping under the shelter of a lull, iis at Omdurman, he placed himself in the forefront ■ 
of the battle, and his principal Emirs — some 15 or 20 in number, with the single 
exception of the skulking Osinan Digna.' — dismounted fmm their horses, grouped 
themselvea round their cliief, and led the fighting men to the attack. It was, however, 
the usual tragic story. At the proper moment Alaxims and 12-pounders opened fire 
upon the devoted fanatics. Rilies joined in the affi-ay at 400 yards, and in the 
desperate charge, tlie Khalifa anil most of his Emirs perished. Abdullahi, All Wad 
Hehi, Aluiiet Fedil and many other important Etiiirs, ou seeing the day lost, spread 
their sheepskins under tlieni am! calmly awaited death. The Dervish loss was 600, and 
3,000 captives and (j.OOO women and i;hildren were taken. Tlie Khalifa's son 

was taken prisoner. 
The Egyptian loss 
was 4 killed and 29 
wounded. This vic- 
tory finally stamped 
out Dervish rule in 
the Sudan. 

The victory of 

Sir Kcgiuak! Wingate 
liruught him much 
deserved renown. On 
the very day of the 
Khalifa's death, his 
only little daughter 
was born, in Scotland. 
Queen Victoria at 

once telegraphed her congrutuhiliotis on the victory to Sir EeginalJ, expresainj; her 
intention of becoming the infant's godmother and her wish that it should be called 
Victoria. May Miss Victoria Wingate long be spared to gladden her parents' hearts. 
She is a sweet little lady, resembling her genial father in a wonderful degree. 




I am enabled, through tlie kindness of Sir Heginahl Wingate, to iJliistmte the 
I'emarkahle scenes of the 24tli Novendier, 1890 {and also (hose of the l-'ashoda afiair), 
from his own photographs, 

I Oaman Digna eacii|jtd now, but after <l«ing his best to bow Beclitioi] in the north-east, he g.it do 
Bupport iuid hi« liiiling-place waw littrayed bj hia own jwople. He was oaptui-ed in the Wariba. 
Hills, 90 miles from Snakin, ..ii 18th Januarj-. 1900, and is now a prisoner, with other BerriahcB, at 



DEATH OF THE KHAUFi, 



RegiMld Wiagale.) 
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With tlie (leatli of the Ivhahfa ami his gang there was no more resistance, and 
tlio T^ritish rule hecaine everywhere popular and welcomed hy those wlio had hacked 
the Mahdi, as success is welcomed generally in the Clrient. Tlie little army got liack to 
Omdurman on the 29th Xuvemher. They had only left on the 18lh — having inarched 
'dX miles in 01 consecutive hours, fought two successful engagements, destroyed the 
Khalifa and his chief Emirs, and tlie last remnant of Dervish tyranny, and brought back 
some 10,000 piisoners. 

On the 22nd December, 1899, Lord Kitchener being called away to the South 
African AVar, Sir lleginald AVingate was appointed Sirdar and Grovenior-General 
of Kgypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Since Sir lief^inald Wingate became Governor-General he has had an arduous task, 

the exploration and 
development, as well 
as the government 
of a vast, hitherto 
unknown territory, 
almost as extensive 
as Europe. Every 
season he carries 
out Official Inspec- 
tions of the various 
provinces, all of 
which arc as widely 
diflering as they are 
remote from each 
otlier. In tiiese in- 
spections he is often 
accompanied by his 
old friend Sir Rudolf 

von Slatin, who has madf^ tlie Sudan his home, and whose official position is that of 
Inspector- General. These Inspections will shortly have embraced every province of 
the Sudan. The Governur-General besides has already given the series of 
photographs which cmbelliHli this book. These comiu'ise the White Nile and the 
Blue Nile, with t heir tributiiries ; the Atbani and Suakin ; witli visits to Kassala, 
Gedaref, Sennar. and to Koi-dofan. These photographs, and many otJiers supplied 
me by Sir W. Garstin, and other Chiefs of Departments and many of their officers 
and other friends, will afford jiictures of the scenery and native Hie of these remote 
regions which will Iks more interesting than any lengthy description of mine. The 
valleys of the Nile's tributarieo will thus he illustrated by those who have explored 
them. With the story of tlie Upper Nile, I propose to give the ilhistrations of 
the recent remarkable ex]iedition of Mr. C. E. Dupuis to Abyssinia and the Blue 
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Nile and Atbara. This intrepid explorer has also given me all his beautiful 
photographs for publication. 

It was iiecesaarj', in order to tell the storj' of Khartoum, to add to it that of the 
Fashoda affair and the de-ith of the Khalifa. A pause will now be made to visit the 
great Nile bej^ond Khartoum, to its remotest origin at the Equatorial Lakes, Having 
followed the White Nile to its source, we shall proceed to explore tlie eastern provinces 
— the Blue Nile and its tributaries. That accomplished we shall vi-sit Abyssinia with 
Mr. Dupuis. Subsequently the western provinces, Kordofan, Darfur, and tlie ISahr el 
Ohazal will conclmle our volume. 




CHAraKR XII. 
THE NILE BEYOND KHAKTOUM.— PAET FIRST. 
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" Peace hath her 
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CHAPTER XII. 

General Description of the Nile beyond Khartoum. 

The great Nile receives its last tributary at the junction of the Atbara; its next 
at Khartoum, where the Blue Nile pours in the Abyssinian supplies. Beyond Khartoum 
and as far as Lake No, the main channel is known as the White Nile ; above Lake No 
the natives call the main Nile stream the Balir el Jebel. The Wliite Nile and its 
tributaries supply much of the fertilizing waters which form the life-blood of Eg}^t. 
The great river Nile trfiverses the land for 2,069 miles from south to nortli, receiving on 
its course the Bahr el Ghazal and the Sobat before passing Khartoum. 

The summer flood of the Nile is mainly caused by the tropical rains. It is 
generally believed that the fertilizing nmd with which the High Nile flood is charged, 
comes from Abyssinia, where the Sobat as well as the Atbara and Blue Nile take 
their rise. The r>ahr el Ghazal brings watera from the west, the Bahr el Jebel from 
the Great Equatorial Lakes. The flood which we call High Nile at its height moves 
about 100 miles per day. Notwithstanding the amount of water used for irrigation and 
the loss by evaporation on its long journey about half of the volume of its summer 
flood is still lost in the Mediterranean. The Assuan Dam, when fully developed, 
will yet leave a large margin of wasted water for use in the Sudan, which can be 
irrigated by means of floo<l and catchment basins, but the time is distant when the 
surplus — now lost — will be entirely devoted to this purpose. 

We are apt to forget how recently the world knew the truth about the mysterious 
sources of the Nile. The old geographers, Strabo, Ptolemy and mediaeval Arabian 
writers spoke of its origin being in great lakes, but all their learning had been forgotten. 
It was only in 1862 that Speke and Grant discovered that the Great Lake, now known 
as the Victoria Nyanza, was the main source of the White Nile. Sir Samuel Baker 
in 1863 discovered the Albert Nyanza, but the actual course of the Nile was not 
mapped till Gordon's time, 1874. 

During the ensuing yeara this portion of the river was often blocked with sudd, and 
at the time of Kitchener*s conquest of the Dervishes, it had thus been completely 
closed. An expedition, under Major (now Colonel) Peake, succeeded in clearing it in 
1899-1900. This intrepid officer did his work well ; there is no likelihood of the clear 
channel now existing being closed permanently again. The first sudd cutting was done 
under extraordinary difficulties. I met Major Peake at Khartoum shortly after his 
great work and was much impressed by the laid of his arduous labours, of which I have 
heard most laudatory accounts since from his chief, Sir Wilh'am Garstin. 

186 
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As WB Iiave already voyaged by the Nile aa far as Fashoda, wlieii describing the 
Marchand incident (in Chapter XI.), and also when the Expedition under Sir Keginald 
Wlngate extinguished the Khalifa and his Eraira, we shall now confine our attention to 
the remainder of the great river's course, as far as its origin in the Equatorial Lakes, 
retximiiig afterwards to describe the Blue Nile and its ramifications, and finally the 
Bahr el Ghazal and other tributaries. 

The olwtacles to navigation on the White Nile at any time of the year on this 
enormous journey, are unimportant, the only great trouble is in the region of the Sudd.' 
All the modem tiattic on the Upper Nile is carried on by steamers, and for these 

there always will be scarcity of fuel 
^', along the White Nile and beyond. 

As yet, no coal has been found in 
tlie Sudan. Coal costs S.'o a ton at 
Xhxrtouni, but wijen tiie railway 
fnmi Suakin is at work, it will drop 
to one-half. Trees tit for fuel are 
scarce, and the natives have un 
ugly habit of burning down the 
incipient forests to promote pastur- 
age, anil it is nearly impossible 
to stop this custom. Therefore, 
supplies of wood for the stcamcre 
liave t<D be brought from afar and 
stored up at wood stations on the 
banks. 

The lialir el Jebel, when it 
Hows into Lake No, varies in width 
from 100 yanis to a milo. But from 
the masthead of a steamer it is .seen 
to be a sea of grass and reeds on 
either side of this channel, and the 
real Iwnks are 4, ti, or even 12 miles 
cLTTiso A TBKscu JN THE svuFi. .sv, ic. w,,,-. .jigta^t qh each sldc. Uuderallthis 

grass is water, slowly making its way down to fill «p tlie waste of the 
absorption by sand and sun. Tlie grassy islands are so dense, that it is quite possible to 
walk on the surface, and many native tribes actually live on the floating masses of 
vegetation ; fish and the stalks of a certain water lily, forming their only food. The 
surface of the water is covered with a dense tangled mass of papyrus, anibach, and 
other water plants which, in places, grow to a height of from 15 feet to 30 feet. 

' " Sudd " uieans an impediment, a stoppage. In fact a dam is called " sudd." It is pronounoed 
u£ our word " miiU." 
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At the rise ami fall of the Nile, quantities of the gras3 get torn away and float down 
stream ; these jam in the channels and form " sndd " blocks. The open channel is thus 
very tortuous and the current slow, and at Luke No, where the Hahr el Ghaiial comes in 
from the west (should its waters be low at the time, not enough to clear the channel) 
a block frequently occurs at a point where it turns suddenly to the east. 

The huge marshes where the sudd is troublesome have an extent of some 35,000 
square miles. Tliey form a triangle, whose northern base extends 200 miles west from 
the ISahr el Zerat, and the apex lies aliont I'or, 250 miles S.S.K. of Lake No. Through 

all this the passage of water is 
sluggish, and the loss by evaporation 
must be enormous. Sir William 
Ciai'stin estimates that 65 per cent, 
is lost in this way. The water is 
very shallow, nowhere more than 
tof-ctdp [t tie e 
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sparse tree on the horizon. Many 
lioating islands of growing vegetable 
njatter are met with. 

Piitehes of mud or solid ground 
are sometimes seen. In some places 
there is much bird and animal 
life, the ubiquitous crocoilile, and 
in the south every kind of game. 
There also elephants, giraife, buffalo, and many sorts of antelope abound, hippopotamus 
being especially numerous. These huge beasts flounder on the floating islands, and many 
sink to die, their bodies polluting the mass. Insects aUiund, many of them venomous. 
Coarse fish flll the waters. For the first I'tO miles south of Lake No tiiere are no 
human inhabitants. Thereafter Hinkas and their villages are seen uji to lior, ;i84 miles. 
After that the Bari country, ami more population on the east bank than on the w-cst. 
To Major Peake, as has been said above, is dne the success of first cutting a clear 
channel in 1899-1900, when owing to the Dervisli ocenpation, there had been, for years, 
no traffic for steamers, and the waterway had become closed solidly. 
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Five gunboats, with five British and some Egyptian officers, 100 Sudanese, and 
800 Dervish prisoners, attacked the sudd on 16th December, 1899. By 27th March, 
1900, by means of hard and continuous labour, 14 blocks out of 29 had been cleared, 
opening up 82 miles of river channel. Peake Bey (his Egyptian title), avoiding the 
remaining blocks by using side channels, arrived at Shamb^, 25th April, 1890, 
proceeding thence in clear water to Rejaf, 5th May, 1890. Four of the remaining 
five blocks were cleared by Lieut. Dniry, E.N., in January, 1901, and only one 
22 miles long still remains. This block it was found impossible to remove, but a 
" false channel " exists by which it can be avoided. 

It is probable no more clearing may be necessary for a long time. There is now 
a monthly mail steamer, and other craft which keep the fairway open merely by their 
passage. Lieut. Drury took up the difficult task when Peake's health broke down 
under the strain, and completed the w^ork nobly. He too lost his health from the rigours 
of the climate. It is pleasant to think that he also has recovered his health and now 
fills an important office at Suiikin. 

The method employed by Peake P>ey to clear the sudd was to cut and burn the 
whole of the vegetation growing on the surface. This was done by a party of men with 
swords, hoes, and axes. Immediately after, the line for the first channel, about 
12 yards wide, was marked out ; this was trenched by the soldiers and Dervish 
prisoners (armed with hoes, picks, axes, and saws) into pieces 4 yards square. 

After cutting down about a foot from the surface, the water infiltrated ; the men 
continued cutting until, owing to the de])th of the water, they were unable to get 
deeper. Holdfasts of telegraph poles were tiien driven as far as they would go round the 
edge of each piece. After this a 1^-incli flexible steel- wire hawser was sunk as deep as 
it would go, by means of the prolonged poles, all round the piece to be removed, the ends 
of it were made fast to the halliards in the bow of the gunboat, one on the starboard side 
and one on the port, leaving sufficient slack wire to allow the steamer to go astern some 
20 or 30 yards before she got the strain ; " full speed astern " was then ordered. Full 
speed was kept up continually if the piece showed any sign of moving, and until it 
came away gradually. 

As soon as the piece was quite clear, one end of the hawser was cast off, and the 
piece was allowed to float down the stream ; the holdfasts were pulled out by means 
of a wire rope, one end of which was made fast to the bow of the steamer, and the 
other by a hitch to the end of the holdfast. 

If the piece showed no signs of coming away, the engines were reversed, and 
the steamer was brought close up to the sudd, and then went astern again. This was 
repeated again and again until the piece became detached. Some took as much as 
two hours to get away. Sometimes with very thin sudd, after it had been trenched, 
the steamer would be run up with its bow on the sudd, and on going astern, would 
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carry the piece with her ; also with light sudd a grapnel anchor fixed to the steamer 
when going astern is sufficient to tear away the piece. Sir William Garstin supplied 
me with the photographs of these arduous operations which graphically serve to 
explain the process employed. 

Often the sudd was found with roots growing to the bottom. In this case, a 
grapnel or ordinary anchor was sunk to the bottom of the river and dragged along by 
the steamer. As soon as the leading steamer had opened up the channel a sufficient 
length to enable lier not to interfere with a steamer working behind her, another steamer 
was put to work, the same way as the first, to widen the channel. 

All this hard work under a burning sun through water often rotten, and emitting 
an abominable stench from dead hippopotami or other animals, surrounded by poisonous 
insects, speaks well for the men who have saved the Sudan. It proves how our 
soldiers wage war in times of peace, running risks equal to those of warfare. This 
was literally turning their swords into ploughshares. 

The officers were soldiers sent to fight the Dervishes, the gunboats were fitted out 
for the same campaign, the work being done by Dervish prisoners. All the last were 
men taken red-handed in rebellion, who now were compelled, for the good of their 
own land, to do perhaps the first useful labour they had ever done in their lives. 

Once through tlie sudd region, the course is mainly clear to Gondokoro on the 
frontier. ]>etw^een Eejaf and Bedden there are rocks that might be blasted away. 
Boats can go to Kiro, then there are more rapids, and the last 15 miles before 
Teaching Nimule are (juite impassable to any steamers or boats. From hence the 
Nile is free of any obstacles up to Lake Albert. Between Dufile and Lake Albert 
the Nile is very sluggish, and papyrus islands again abound. The breadth of the 
channel varies. 



A monthly Government steamer, 13 days, runs from Khartoum to Gondokoro (the 
Nile post of Uganda), leaving Khartoum on the 15th, and returning from Gondokoro for 
the north, about the 29th of each month, arrives at Khartoum about the 10th. This 
steamer calls at all intermediate stations south of Goz abu Guma. There are also 
private companies engaged in commerce, which is developing. It has always been Lord 
•Cromer's policy to open up trade by public enterprise. A country so recently won from 
barbarism has to be in leading strings, till its ])eople are educated to industrial pursuits. 
The change in the few years since we took it over is remarkalde. But for tlie opening 
•of river traffic it is necessary to enlist outside aid, therefore we wish tlie Sudan 
Development Company all success. One of their steamers is engraved on page 182. 
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LORD CEOMEirS VISIT TO GONDOKOKO. 

Lord and Lady Cromer, the Sirdar and Lady Wingate, and a small party made the 
entire journey from Khartoum to Gondokoro in January, 1903. A delightful account 
of the voyage was written by the Countess Valda Gleiehen, which appeared subsequently 
in^the Pall Mall Magazine. 

The trip was in many ways a record one, and shows how people in good health 
can vary tlie dulhiess of our northern climate, with perfect enjoyment and ever- 
changing variety of scene. Countess Valda Gleiehen has shown us what a lady can 
do in such circumstances. It is granted to few to have such an escort as hers, but 
as the direct communication from I^ndon to Gondokoro is open to anyone who has 
the will and tlie means, she may have many imitators on the same track. 

Ten years ago, fully a thousand miles of the trip, from Haifa to Gondokoro and 
back, was the scene of rapine and misery as terrible as the world has ever known. That 
all this region is now peaceful, happy, contented and perfectly safe for travel is mainly 
due to the efTorts of the leaders of this little peaceful pleasure excursion — Lord Cromer 
and his able assistants in the regeneration of Kgypt and our Sudan. 

I take the liberty of making copious extracts from this bright account of a very 
remarkable journey, as a means ot' explaining the Countess Valda Gleichen*s own 
photographs which she has kindly entrusted to me to use as illustrations. A magazine 
is at best an ephemeral publication. The pithy little narrative will now, it is hoped, 
have a more permanent existence. 

" . . . leaving London on Friday night, the 26th of last December, by the Indian 
mail, reaching Cairo the following Wednesday afternoon, we started up-country as fast as a 
perfectly managed system of train and steamer could take us, straight to Khartoum. On the 
way we only stopped once for an hour, to see the colossal rock temple of Abu Simbel, and then 
that same afternoon (by way of a contrast) inspected the great engine works at Wady Haifa, 
with ci'derant derv^ishes contentedly earning their living in the workshops ! That sense of 
contrast between the old dominion and the new became sharper still fis we proceeded in a 
comfortable train dc huy^ * lighted with electricity and furnished with sleeping-cars,' through 
the very heart of the country which only five years ago was overrun by the savage fanatics of 
the Khalifa. At Abu Hamed, where the ghosts of the fallen Sudanese troops are reported to 
stand every night as sentries over the graves of their two Phiglish beys — a row of neat little 
bathing-houses has been erected, where the dusty traveller can leave his ivinjon-lit and have a 
refreshing morning tub, hot or cold according to fancy, before contiiming his journey. 

**At Khartoum we actually came in for an agricultiu'al show I ^ Certainly in the Sudan 

» A photograj)!! of this, the first Sudanese agricultunil show, by Lieutenant-Colonel Penton, is 
given in Chapter VIII. 
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civilisation marches with no uncertain step. The show was the first of its kind to be held 
there, and very amusing it was. The * sheiks and notables ' of the surrounding country took 
the deepest interest in the proceedings, and the exhibits were of a very varied description, 
ranging from dhurra and cotton to embossed leather books, camels, and native bedsteads, or 
angharebs. Another noteworthy fact was that every exhibitor won a prize, * pour encourager 
les autres ! ' 

" That afteriioon — the sixth after leaving Cairo — wo embarked on the Sudan Government 
steamer Amkeh^ that was to take us on our further journey of nearly two thousand miles 
beyond Khartoum. 

** Our party consisted of Lord and Lady Cromer, the Sirdar and Lady Wingate, my 

brother the Sudan Director of Intelligence and myself, the Sirdar's military secretary, Lord 

Cromer's secretary, the head of the K.A.M.C., and the head of the Sudan Government boats 

and steamers- a most otlicial company, l)ent on pleasure and instruction. The instruction, I 

mjiy say. began at once, for on turning into the White Nile just above Omdurman, the water 

changed inmiediately in colour from the usual blue-grey of the Blue Nile to a whitish 

yellow, the line where the two rivers join l)eing so clearly defined as to give the most 

curious ett'eet of a di^tinet boundary. The character of the country also on either side 

of the rivers varies just as much as does the colour of the water, for while the banks of 

the Blue Nile are wooded and fairly fertile, those of the White Nile between which we 

steamed were for the first two or three days flat and sandy, and covered with rough scrub 

of mimosa and thorn. 

♦ ♦ * * * 

" As to four-footed game, the country was alive with it, and hartebeest, waterbuck, 

white-eared cob, and different kinds of antelope and gazelle, were often sighted at quite a 

short distance away. They apparently knew no fear, but would stop to cast interested 

glances at the steamer and then airily canter oft*, as if they knew quite well that shooting 

from steamers is strictly forbidden by law. On one occasion four large elephants stood in 

a row on the bank to look at us ! ^ Each had a white paddy-l)ird sitting on his head busily 

hunting for insects, and quite undisturbed when the elephants leisurely shambled off, for 

the sight of the steamer speedily palled on them, to the untold woe of the photographers, 

who one and all had dashed for their cameras, and one and all failed ignominiously in 

getting a snapshot. Lamentations were loud and long ; and although later on many more 

elephants were seen (on one occasion fifteen of them were feeding about a mile off), never 

again did they have such an opportunity at such close quarters. Then one day of days, 

as we were most of us lying limply and sleepily under the awning on the lower deck, 

gasping with the heat, there came an excited screech from the upper deck, and we rushed 

up breathless, to see, waving a])Ove the sky-line, five long necks surmounted by five tiny 

heads, moving slowly along one liehind the other. Giraffes they were in truth ; and great 

was our luck, for they are hardly ever seen now, and are retreating farther and farther 

* The Countess showed the author a sketch of these elephants made by her brother, each of the 
mon.stei-s gravely permitting his attendant paddy-bird to mount guard on his huge cranium. It was 
provokingly droll, and ;is a sketch is miique. 
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into Central Africa. With very strong glasses we could even make out the spots on their 
backs, and after they had passed out of sight we collapsed again on the lower deck, feeling 
that Africa had nothing more to offer us in the way of a sensation ! By this time, of 
course, we had seen innumerable hippos ; but they left so much to the imagination that 
they were not really very satisfactory. A black lump representing a nose, and a little 
behind the lump two ears just showing above the water, were as a rule all that could be 
seen of a hippo's large cfircase. We often counted twenty or thirty in sight, for the river 
simply swarms with them, and they do so much damage to crops, and are so dangerous 
to the natives in their dug-outs, that the order has gone forth that they are to be treated 
as vermin and shot down as much as possible. We constantly saw their tracks on the 
bank, their big bodies leaving devastation in their wake, but only once had the luck to 
see one actually waddling along ; the rest were generally peacefully blowing on the surface 
of the water, and dived as we approached. Hippos, however, do not like the sudd, and 
during the three days that we steamed through it we saw none, though they reappeared 
again on the other side. 

*' It may not be generally known how very carefully game is protected in the Sudan. 
The country is divided into shooting districts, and the amount and species of game which 
may be shot hy holders of licences vary according to the district. Animals and birds are 
divided into classes : those that are absolutely forbidden to be killed or captured, such as 
the chimpanzee, ehind, giraffe, rhinoceros, zebra, wild ass, groinid hornbill, secretary bird 
and lUilotniceps Rt.r ; and those, on the other hand, of whom a limited number only may 
be killed— i.^\, hartebeest, waterl)uck, wild sheep, ibex, bustard, and others too numerous 
to mention here. Besides all these restrictions, there is a large Officers' Game Reserv'e 
between the Wliite and Bhie Xiles, which is practically a sanctuary ; so it is evident that 
as nnioh as possible is done to prevent indiscriniinate slaughter of wild beasts ; this accounts 
also for the want of four shown l»y all those that we saw; they were deeply interested 
and curious, lait obviouslv not the least afraid. 

" On the fourth dav after leavin^^ Kliartoum we reached Fashoda, where such 
preparations were ))eing made for receiving Lord Cromer that he was asked to give an 
hour's delay before disenilKirking, as we had arrived as usual before our time, and the 
natives were said to be pouring in from all sides. The village is some way from the river, 
and to get there we had to cross two khors in rough native punts. In the distance we 
could see dark figures excitedly running about, and then being marshalled into a kind of 
order by a wildly-gesticulating person in a flowing red robe and white head-dress. This, 
we learnt, was the Mek — the head of the Shilluks and chief of Fashoda, and a potentate 
who is rather fond of giving troul)le. However, on this occasion he was on his best 
behaviour, and, though he had an evil countenance, nothing could have been more savagely 
dignified than his manner when he was presented to Lord Cromer by Major Matthews, 
the English officer in command. 

" Behind him towered his ])odyguard of gigantic Shilluks, none of them under seven 
feet high, armed with formidable spears and shields, and adorned chiefly with leopard-skins 
and bangles. Of course these were especially picked for their height, but the rest were 
very nearly as tall, and were all magnificently built men. The Dinkas also are just as 
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finely proportioned, and thia iirray of the warriors of lioth ti'il>es was a wonderful 
sight, with their long-bhided spears, heirlooms from father to son, gleaming in the 
sunshine. 

" Headed by I-ord Cromer and the Sirdar, we proceeded along the lines of the warriora, 
received by them iti absolute silence : but when we came to the women's lines it was quite 
a different matter, for here the noise of welcome was simply <leafening ! The Sudanese 
women have a cry of welcome all their own : it is a long-drawn high B-flat, which soimdfl 
like a shake Imt isn't, for they make it with their tiinguea agjilnst the roof of their 
mouths, so that it is a hard ivpeuCed vibration, and a most penetrating sound. It is also 
very difficult to do, for we tricfl ourselves 




fought for himself, and a whole series of elabi 
more interesting than the last. Many of the 
with ashes to keep off mosi[uit<ieN, and as thei 
stripes, and their hair plaitea'd with the nunl 
strange coiHiire, the elicit was ali.->olutely demon 
which the women joined, jum|iin{i heavily 
then grjuiually their fervour wore itself on 
in the ranks round the s.piare to watih the 
rest '111 ibu ground. 



vith absolutely no success ! It waa 
aeconipanied by thumpings on tom-toms 
nrade of hollowed-out elephants' feet 
anil on any kind of metallic or wooden 
object that would make a noise : the 
din was unspeakable, but most amusing. 

"After the inspection came the great 
war-dance iti Loi'd Cromer's honour 
round the fetish-tree in the middle of 
the square. Between four and five 
hundred warriors took [jart, and though 
it lasted over two hours we watched it 
with iir&ithless interest from beginning 
to end. It wjia most dramatic and 
exciting. A whole liattle was acted 
before us, from the fiist stealthy advance 
iif Mtouts, slejiping high as through long 
grass, to the wilil »/('/.•> at the end, when 
the two sides met with blowlthirsty 
war-cries and piercing yells and mnch 
blowing of Clinch shells and buffalo 
horns, with hootings anrl whistlings and 
a general pinidemimiuni. Wc coidd have 
watched them for hours, for each man 
-ate duels t^iok place all round ns, each 
men had their liodies smeared all over 
faces were generally jminted in white 
and grease of years into every kind of 
ical Finally came a solemn dance in 
and down, with the usual yells ; and 
and one after another took his phice again 
L'st of the proceedings, taking ii well-earned 
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" Oh our return to the steamer, the Mek and several iiativc grandees came down to 
receive presents in their turn, and the dreasiiig-up that then went on was one of the 
funniest sights of the day. The Sirdar and the military secretary assisted them liy sheer 
force into their gorgeous rol>es of honour, cramming the long Mack arms into sleeves as a 
rule several sizes too short for them, and tying turbans with more haste than skill. A 
looking-glass was then pressctl into the hand of each honoured guest, and he was 
despatched like a child at a school-feast, to make room for the next. The sight of rows 
of black giants sitting gravely on the bank, their turbans having generally come unrolled 
again, gazing at their own countenances for the first time in their lives, was, to say the 
least of it, comic. However, the whole thing came to an end at last, and after many polite 
farewells we steamed off on our way south to the country of the sudd. 



"At one point the river widens 
suddeidy into the vast stretch of 
marshes known as Twenty -five-mile 
Lake, and as we passed into it one 
evening at al>out sunset the effect of 
absolute desolation was something 
indescriliable, though it had an 
uncanny picturesqueness of its own. 
Forest fires blazed on the horizon, 
throwing up great masses of smoke 
in front of the setting sun, an<l 
olisniriiig the light though not 
lessening the heat, which was intense. 
The water wa.i like a sheet of copper ; 
ui)t a clotid was in the sky, and 
niithitig moved but ourselves nriil the 
browii, smoky veils, which came 
DisK.\s. Ai-,sTiii.\N iiEfSJos i.uL. Hcai-cr and ne.trer as we turned and 

twisted in and out of the clumps 
of sudd, followiiig the innumerable windiiigs of the Ktream. 

"Suddenly the sun vanished below the horizon, anrl we breathed again, for with the 
darkness came a lilcsscd coolness ; and then by the light of the moon we piirsnoil our way 
silently and at half-speed, the motionless white figure of the 'reis' at the wheel standing 
out sharply against the sky. The air was alive with fireflies, which mingletl indistiriguishably 
with the stream of wood-3]Mirks fi'om the funnel ; hickily our other insect torturers preferred 
the lower deck, with its electric lights, so that hert^ on the up])er deck we wei'e left in 
peace, ^\'e moved slowly on, the silence only broken occasionally l>y a rustle of reeds 
when our bows tiiiiched the wall of papyrus, as we titrnetl a sharp corner. Tlien suddeidy 
without any warning, a wailing treble laugh pierce<l the stillness. In that mysterioiis blue 
mooidight the sound fairly made our blood niri cold — it might have been the spirit of all 
those who hatl ever been lost in the sudd rising up to bar our way. With a whirr of 
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wings and a parting scroGch a black shape passed between iis and the moon, and only theii 
did we know it for a long-necked gioaay ibis, an unintereating-looking bird hy «!aylight, 
but for those gifted with a taste for melodramii, a terrifying one by night. 

" By the afternoon of the fourth day we were practically out of the sudd, and quite 
glati to 8QC solid bank and ordinary thom-bushoa once more. At Shambi! we came across 
human dwellings again, a dismal malarious place inhabited by Dinkaa and Nuera. An 
unfort\inate Egyptian Wiis found here in one of the huts, suffering from a very fiad attack 
of blackwater fever, and was at once removed to the steamer, although Colonel Pcnton, 
the medical officer, had but sraatl hopes of saving his life. However, injections of quinine 
had such a wonderful efTect that by the time we reached Mongalla he was almost out of 
danger, and could be left at the hospital there to pick up strength again. Egyptians as 
a rule have so little stamina that they go down like ninepins before this fever, and very 
seldom recover, 

" Two days later we arrived at Kiro, the first Belgian station of the Lado Enclave, 
on the left bank of the river. Lord Cromer's visit was totally unexpected, but the bank 
was speedily lined with Belgian troops, a most cut-throat'looking set of West Africans and 
Niama-niams {ciinnibals) ; and the officer commanding, who was ii Swede, came down to 
receive ua, and was most polite. The whole village waa very spick-and-span, the huts 
forming a well-laid-out street with a ' place ' in the centre, and the offieers' quarters were 
surrounded by deep veranduba aupporied by brick columns and biult a couple of feet above 
the level of the ground, in a futile ittt«mpt to circumvent the omnivorous white anta. 
The men were dressed in very workmanlike blue jumpers and leggings, and looked ready ■ 
for any amount of fighting- so, as they have free permission to loot the surrounding " 
country to make up to them for getting neither pay nor rations, it is hardly a realtor for 
surprise that the natives have almost entirely deserted that side of the river, and come 
across to the Sudanese side instead. 



"The morning after leaving Kirn (Januarj' 20th) we reached our farthermost point, 
(jondokoro, the first post on the Uganda frontier, where we were moat hospitably 
entertained by the two administrators, civilian and miHtiiry. 

"On our way through the village we paaaed aume beautiful Nuer oxen browsing 
UonUmtedly in an enclosure : they are about the size of the great Campagna oxen plus a 
hump, with magnificent horns, and are of the same soft creamy colour. A very fine 
specimen has lately been brought down to the Cairo Zoo. 

• ♦ » » ♦ 

"On leaving Gondokoro we turned bwk northwarda, and after a short visit to Lndo 
steamed steadily down-stream, meeting a north wind, which waa very refreshing after the 
sweltering heat of the last few days.'' 



^ 



THE WHITE NILE. 



(Sir Brgiuald Wingatf.) 
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STATIONS ON TEE NILE FROM KHARTOUM TO GONDOKORO. 



The photographs and narrative of Couotess Valda Gleichen taken together have 
given a brief but brilliant description of the principal points on tiie Nile from 
Khartoum to Gon- 
dokoro. 

But we have 
still a quantity of 
admirable photo- 
graphs of the Upper 
Niles and tlieir 
tributaries, supplied 
by Sir Reginald 
Wingate to illustrate 
his Inspections as 
Governor - General, 
and many from Sir 
William (larstin 
showing his recent 
travels on the 
Upper Nile. In 
order to make these 
engravings intelli- 
gible, it will be necessary to give 
the steamers call. 




list of the principal places along the river where 



A list of the stations on the mail steamer route between Oindurman and 
Gondokoro is appendetl. 
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All along the mysterious Nile's course as laid down twenty years ago in our best 
maps, there were wide districts marlied "uninhabited region." The scenes depicted in 
our photographs show the crowds that turned up almost everywhere the steamer 
stopped, to welcome tlie (lOvernor-General's visits. Tlie whole region seems to teem 
with life, and being now at peace, and the dread of the slave hunter and slave dealer 
gone for ever, tliey will increase and multiply, and replenish the earth. 



They are at hist recognising the dignity of labour and are not ashamed of their 
industry, for already many of the triliea who never knew how to work, and scarcely 
understood to till the ground, are settling down to agricultural pursuits and breeding 
cattle for profit, while the surplus young men seek employment at Khartoum or 
Omdurman, and in due time many will doubtless migrate to the northern Sudan, 
whose fertile land will await cultivation as soon as we provide irrigation. 



Notices of I'laues Visitkd by the Govehnor-General is his Inspection along 
TiiK White Nile fuom Omdubman to Gondokoko. 



El GeLeina is a large, clean village in the Gezira district. It has two separate 
districts and a good market. 

El Dueim is a town of 1,200 inhabitants, chief embarking place for El Obeid. 
This is becoming an important trade-centre and the principal mart for Kordofan gum. 

Telegraph line ter- 
minus. Good Gov- 
ernment offices are 
here. 

Kawa, a large 
vill^e and wooding 
station for steamers ; 
good market. 

Faslii Shoya, 
camel caravan 
starting - point for 
South Kordofan. 

Goz abu Guma, 
Maniuria, telegiaph 
and wood station. 
Through traffic with 
Kordofan. Line of vil- 
lages on high ground. 
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Jebeleiii. River here about 500 yards wide. The two peculiar gi-anite peaks rising 
abruptly give the name to the place. (Two Mountains.) 

Der el Ahanula 
has good flocks of ' 
cattle. 

i'euk. This is 
where Kitchener's 
Expeilitiou cauglit 
up tlie Dervishes 
on his way to 
Fashoda, September, I 
189S. The IJer visiles 
were Ijenteii, their 
steaiUL-rs captured. 



Jel 



Aim 




JEBELBIN : WHITE KILE. 



Aghii. A solitaiy 
volcanic [Wink, 2^>i) 
feet above the plain, 
is a great landmark. 
Kaka is a. cot- 
lection of Shilluk villn^e.s spread along several miles of the left bank. 

Demtemma, Dinka 
and Shilluk villages. 

At Melut the 
Governor- General held 
an inspection. The 
telegraph here ci-osses 
to the west bank. 

At Kodok there 
was an inspection of 
Shilhik warriors, and 
1 give several views of 
this important place and 
its bu/^aar. 

Faslioda is not 
much heaiil of now, 
in fact Fasbdda is not 
marked on the latest 
Government map. Its 
place is taken by Kodok not far off, which is heallhy, while Fashoda was poisonous from 
malaria. Since the JIarchand business it has lost its importance. 
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During Lord Cromer's 
visit there were great 
doings at Fashoda, as 
shown by Countess 
Gleicheh's photographs. 
The site of Marchaud's 
garden is pointed out. 

At I.ul, l)eyond 
Fashoda, there is an 
Austrian Ciitholic Mis- 
sion witli a tidy 
settlement, of which 
Countess Gleichen gives 

DER EL AflAMDA CATTLE : NEAR JEBELEIN, WHITE NILE. i i ^ i 

some good photographs, 
and of the interesting natives, Shilluks and Dinkas. 

At Wau, the Sirdar gives us a photograph of the fine flocks of cattle owned by the 
natives (not to be confounded with Wau in the Bahr el Ghazal). 

Tautikia, the second place in the district. There are a few troops stationed both 
here and at Fashoda, but Taufikia is much the more healthy place. Fashoda is one of 
the worst possible places for a settlement and will be given up. 

The Sobat Kiver joins the White Xile a few miles further on. Seven miles up the 
Sobat is the American Mission School in a grove of Doleib palms. This is a flourishing 
Shilluk neighbourhood. The American Schools are all admirably managed and there 
cannot be too many of them ; they have benefited Kgypt so much. Their pupils are 
always well-mannered and helpful, and proud of being able to read and write and speak 
English. Many floating grass islands are met with at this point of the Xile, and 
grass flres are constantly being seen on the horizon. 

It will be more convenient to pursue our journey direct to the south by the maiu 
stream of the Xile as far as Gondokoro, devoting subsequently a separate chapter to 
the Bahr el Ghazal, which flows into Dike Xo, from the west, and gives its 
name to an enormous 
province. The Sobat 
Kiver, coming from the 
east, will be best 
described liere. After 
we have followed the 
main course of the Xile 
to the Great Lakes, we 
shall describe separately 
the provinces to the east 

and west oi it. grass fires : white nile. 
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TiiK American Mission Stiiocnji os the Sobat. 

Not very far beyoutl Tiiufikia, at Doleib Hill, on the Sobat, this admirable 
eilucatioiial liixly has iilaceil its farthest post on the Nile. It was commenced in 
MariL'h, 1902. Lortl Cromer gave tliera 200 acres of government land to start their 
enterprise, and they have built an excellent station, consisting of residences, schools, 
and a church. Tliey are Presbyterians, a Mission Society from a small town in 
Nebraska, who have been doing good work in Egypt for well nigh half a century. I 
know tbfir sclinols in Kgypt well, and can speak with confidence of their excellent and 
successfnl cHbits. Tlieir missionaries are like no others ; they are more anxious to teach 




and educate than to ])roselyLizi'. I measure the results of tlieir labours in Egypt as 
being next to Lord Cromer's in tlie j;iiod results for tlie natives. Tlierebire 1 hail with joy 
the beginning of their gooil deeds to bi'iielit the poor neglected Sudan. I wrote to 
l>r. Alexander, of tlieir Tmining (.'ullegi' iit Assiut, fur particulars of ibis undertaking. 
He tells mc tlut the !:ichuoI on the SuIkU is lluuri-iliing. They have a houdniaster, an 
American clergy lhuu, Itev. .1. X. Hillun, 1 >.!'., uud liis wife, another clergyman, llev. J. ]{. 
Carson, and bis wife, twi> medical mi'U, \\\\<> also are teachers, and sevei'al njitive 
teachers. 

In tlie Government Schools in the Sudan, strange to say, English is not taught. 
In the schools of the American Mission, everyone speaks, and is taught to read 
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and write, not only Arabic, but English, Their land is being rapidly brought 
under cultivation. Dr. Oiffen is bringing the finest cotton seed from America, and 
already fruits and varied crops are reaped. The natives are learning to work and to 
engage in agricultural and other pursuits of iudustry. 



Irfird Cromer in his Report for 1902 says: — 

"An opportunity waa afforded to me, during my recent tour in the Sudan, of visiting 
the station catalilislied by the American missionaries on the Sobat Kiver. The establishment 
consists of Mr. and Mrs. Giffon and Dr. aiid Mrs. McLaughlin. I was greatly pleased 
with all I saw. The Jlissioti ia manifestly conducted on those sound, practical, common 
sense principles which, iiulcod, are strongly characteristic of American mission work in 
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iffeii has very wisely considered 
teaching, his best phin will be 
nis of the H-ild Shilluks amongst 
fidence in his intentions, and to 
al cotlc. In these endeavours he 
I msideratc treatment he is allaying 
f s.Tvages. 1 foiuid cnnsidcrable 
1 at the brick-kibi which he has 
1 ed to the Mission. I may remark 



incidentally that cotton, apparently of good quality, has already been produced. The houses 
in which the members of the Mission live ha^'e l>ecn constructed by Shilluk hibour. 



THE AMERICAN MISSION SCSOOLS. 



I addressed the men present, through an interpreter, and fullj satisfied myself that they 
were happy and contented. They iinderstBod that they can now no longer be carried 
off into slavery, that they will be treated with justice and consideration, and paid for their 
labour. 

" Not only can there Ije no possible objection to mission work of this description, but I 
may add that, from whatever point of view the matter is considered, the creation of 
establishments conducted on the principles adopted by Mr. Giffen and Dr. McLaughlin cannot 
fail to prove an unmixed benefit to the population amongst whom they live. I understand 
that the American missionaries contemplate the creation of another mission post higher up the 




Sobat. It is greatly to be hoped thut they will carry out this intention. They may rely on 
any reasonable encouragement and assistance which it is in the power of the tjudan 
Government to afford." 



I think these American schools are one of the greatest blessings to the country, and 
it is pleasant to Iciirn that the good example tliey have set has aroused similar efforts 
from Eogland. I»id Cromer and Sir Reginald Wiugale have set apart an extensive 
region on both sides ol' the Upper Nile fur the establishment of schools under the Church 
Missionary Society of London. This Society is now seeking suitable young men for 
this work which is to be commenced immediately. Their labours will be industrial, 
medical, educational, and the teaching of Christian virtues to these poor heathens. The 
Church Missionary Society lias already a number of successfid schook in Uganda, an<l 
these to be established on the U))per Nile will link with them. 
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The Sobat River, 

Tlii3 important adjunct to the Nile's Hoiid rises in Abyssinia about 500 miles from 
its confluence with tlie great rivLT. Nisar the Xile its banks are liard anti firm and with 
grassy plains, and, further up, its banks in parts are beantifully wooded. Its water is of 
a reddish-yellow coloiii-. .Steamers of 4^ feet draught can ascend as far uji stream as 
Itang from May to December. Difl'erent tribes, on its way from its source, give it different 
names. After the I'ibor joins it, it is nmstly known as the lian). Xuers and Oinkas 
shai-e its hunks, the Nuers overpowering the Dinkas, the latter being an inferior race, 
physiually. .Au\iaks are found further east: their country has well-wooded, park-like 




scenery, and it is said there are vast herds of elephants. This will be in the Abyssinian 
laud, beyond where the I'ilior joins the boundary of the Sudan. Tlio hut~s and villages 
of the Xuers are well built and very populous. They live in a state of nature, nearly all, 
except tlie older woiuen, being quite naked. In Major Austin's interesting report he 
i>ays, '■ daily a demand for eluthcs is beginning to rise." 

The Anuaks inhabit a poiiion of Abyssinian teiritory which is leascl to the Sudan 
Government, itajor Austins description of tiiis region sounds most Arcadian. 

"The most fertile tract anywhere. It is well wooded and free from tho.se large 
swamps found in Nuer territory lower down. There are numerous huts and hamlets, 
close to tlie banks overlooking the river. Their huts are scrupulously clean and well 
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kept, and are suiTouiided by feuces of tall reeiU, giving absolute privacy to the 
occupants. Within the enclosure, in addition to severHl huts for tlie family, are 
the granarieB, and other enclosures for the herding of sheep or goats at night. The 
interior is carefully plastered over with mud and free from dust, and dirt. The 
natives of this retrion are more advanced in civilisation than any others on the 
Sobat or Baro. They are a most peaceful, friendly, and industrious race and are 
great agriculturists. Miles and miles of coast along the river are diligently cultivated 
twice every year, and bear splendid crops from the generous soil," 

These lines are very interesting. Such people may be induced to send emigrants 
to the rich cotton-lands north of Khartoum, which are now depopulated. 

The Oallas over the border are a tine race, and Major Austin thinks the Anuaks 
learnt their good habits of industry and cleanliness from them. It has U'en suggested 
that tjiallas might be iuduced to settle in the northern Sudan, as they are a populous and 
vigorous race. Major Austin speaks highly of the Anuak females, 

" The attire of the younger women and girls is really most attractive. lu 
addition to a numerous accumulation of beads round the neck, they wear a large 
number of strings of beads round the waist, of many different colours, whilst a small 
fringe, as it were, of generally white opaque, or light blue and white beads, depends 
in front and behind, some two or three inches in length, round the body. As the giria 
are often very beautifully forined and possess pleasant, laughing, and occasionally very 
pretty faces, a group of iheni together forms a most charming picture of modest' 
maidenhood." 

It is pleasant to happen on such Arcadian life and manners in these remote 
valleys. The natives evidently have had. for geneiations, no reason to fear strangers. 
They have been too remote to siiU'it from the slave-raiding exiTcditions which strnck 
terror into the inhabitants of the western regions ; so much so that even yet, in many 
districts, the natives fear the Egyptian soldiers of lighter colour than themselves, 
mindful of the traditions of slave-hunting days. 

Nasser, 1 60 miles from the junction of the Sobat au'l the WInte \ile, is garrisoned 
by half a battalion of Sudane.ie under a British officer and is policed effectively 
as well. The Nuers in this district are shy of civilisation, hut their Anuak neigh- 
bours may teach them their virtues, now that we protect both, and trade will come 
in lime no doubt. 

Large ijuantities of grain might he sent down the Sobat from the fertile, 
well cultivated lands of the Anuaks beyond, who are gind to sell tiuur in exchange 
for beads, and Major Austin c.iretnlly tells the colours and sizes of bends most in vogue. 
for those who would visit these regions. He says the Gallas will be able to 
send down gold and iron, ivory and live atoclc. These clever Gallas are acquainted with 
the use of money and know tlie value of Maria Theresa dollars. The Gallas are 
evidently a people to cultivate, and they w.Vf bear a better name than formerly. 
217 
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There are wide stretches of country along the left bank of the Sobat that are still 
imexploreil. The natives here also generally wear no clothes, except the married women, 
who have an apron of leather thongs. They are mostly Nuers, The men smear their 
bodies with wood ashes, which gives tliem a dirty appearance. They have no guns, and 
when a big Sheikh got some rifles lately, he broke them up to make bracelets for his 
ladies. They are armeil with spears, shields of buffalo hide, and knob-sticks. 



The photographs on pages : 



14, 21.^, and 216, nil of which iire fully deBcnbed o 
are from Major Gwvnn's collection. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

THE NILE BEYOND KHARTOUM— PART SECOND. 
SIR WILLIAM GARSTIN TO THE RESCUE ! 
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SIl! WILLIAM GAUSTiN's GREAT PROJECT TO AVQIB THE SUUI) : 

LAKE X(>, BAIIll El. ZKUAf, BAHi: EL JEBEL, SIK WILLIAM GAKSTI.S's NEW CANAL, 

THE SUDD REGION, HEM.ET _NUEI!, MIAMB^, KESLSA, llOK, KIUO, .MONCALLA, LADO, 

GON'DOKOIIO, HKIW, LAHOItE, ALBERT NVAK2A, VICTORIA .WANZA. 




9 MEW CANAL, FROU BOR, NORTHWARD. 

The Svdd Region u thaded over. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



SIR WILLIAM GAESTIN'S PROPOSED NILE CANAL FOR COMPLETELY 
AVOIDING THE SUDD. 



The material i-blatiiig to a tliousaiid miles of the Nile beyond Kliartoum, is too 
great to compress witliiii tlie bountlB oF one chapter, and is therefore given in two 
sections. A fitting place to divide the narrative will be at Taufikia. Opposite Taufikia, 
Sir William Garstiii's proposed new channel for the Nile, all the way from Bor, 
would have its outlet. This bold pntject would entirely avoid the puzzle of the Sudd. 

It was no wonder that Sir William Garstin was worried and perplexetl for years 
past to find a remedy for this hateful impediment to all his projects for giving the Nile 




THB WIHTR KILE, TADFIKIA, Sir W. B. aaririn. 

fair play for its watei-a. He seems to me to have at last severed the Gordian knot of 
this difficulty by this bold coup. 

The cut throiigli tlie .sands of Suez, at the other end of li^pt, has revolutionised 
the world's commerce. But it did poor Egypt harm rather than good. The truiie of 
the world now passes its former emporiom and gives her the go-by. Should Sir 
William Garstiu's canal, through another 250 miles of waste, be carried out, it will 
save Egy^t and the Sudan, and restore the vealth of waters which they possessed in 
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the Xlltti Dyimaty, before Sudii wus, ami when the Eiiimtoriiil I^kes were larger than 
they are iiow, iiml therefore more free to scour their outlets from any itiipediiiieiit. 

Sir Williiiiii GaiTitin ofTera two plans of opening fi-ee channels for the Hnhr cl Jebel. 

(1) By an nitirely new ihannd tmni Hor northwards, at a cost of £5,riO0,000 ; 

(2) To re-o])en and improve the ISahr el Zernf, at a cost of £3,400,000. 

Lord Cromer in his Ilespatt'h (Chapter II.) witli his nsiial breadth of view, at once 
prefeis the first nanieil. " I have no hesitation in expressing an opinion, that sliould 
this project be found capable of execution, it should be adopted in preference to the 
other, in spite of the extra cost," Itnt he adds that levels must Jirst be taken, and the 
matter mure fully examined. 
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Sir Wilhaiu tliuw mo.lu.slly luuriLlies his ;;rc;it .-scheme for a new 
will bo seen that a line dr.iwii llimii-h H,.r, on ihi- I'.ahr e! debel, a 
north, would cut the Widto 'S.W-. ;il, >n- war, llie )>c>int where the Sobat 
"The distance is about .UO kilnn.ctrcs. Were it possil^lc to excavate an entirely new 
channel. foll..winii this line :nid tu briii,^' down llic waters iu this maiinei- fi.un lior. 
direct to the AVliile Nile, . . . tlie iidvanta-.-.^, that «i>ul.i \n- sccun-d aie so -rcat and so 
obvious as to outweigh alumst any i.bj.-ction tliat would be laaile." He adds tiiat further 
knowledge may juove that the scheme is a shwr iuipossiliiJily, owing lo ihe h'vels or 
confonuation of lln' intervening country. All this U now ly he iiaiuired iiitu. Lurd 
Cromer has sanctioned the cost of the survey, wliicli will be preceeded with ;ii once. 



SIR WILLIAM dASST/N'S GREAT CANAL. 

Sir Willium fiarstiii siiiiimarises the advantagea of the new cut: — tlie entire 
avoiduuce of the swami) region : a saving of 200 kilotnetrea in the transit fioni IJor to 
Tantikia ;. all the cost of sudd-cnttiiig and clearing of channels saved, and a direct 
current given to the Nile. He would put regulators with locks on his new tanal at 
Bor and another point, and 30 he would have full control of the discharge of the Upper 
Nile at all seasons. 

But lie does not proj>oae to regulate the entire flood of the Nile. He says he only 
proposes to cut an artificial cliauTiel, no larger than one of the existing canals of Egypt. 
This cut would convey, during the summer, a portion of High Nile Hood to the places 
where it is refjuired. This would completely avoid the great swamps, which we call the 
Sudd, yet leave tlieni to act as thc-y do at present to absorh the flood water, and 
supplement the supply in winter. Tiiey in fact would hold in reserve the surplus 
water like a great sponge. Knjm this point of view even the Sudd seems to have its 
uses of wliicli most of us were unaware. 

Supposing the levels and nature of this unknown laud, through which the Kew 
Garstin Canal nuist he made, he feasible, there is nothing to prevent a contractor like 
Sir John Aird undertaking the work, and with modern "steam navvie.s " executing 
the whole channel in a very few years. 

Should this new canal lie a success, it will be 11 great benefit to the whole Nile 
Valley, and be a crowning honour to the lifo labours of Sir William tiarstin. 
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In Chapter XII. we have followetl the course of llie White Nile I'roiii Khartoum to 

the junction of the Soljat. We uow resume the acconnt of the Nile's course southward 

till the Equatorial Lakes are readied. 

The Bahu ki. Zeiuk is the next tiibutftry received by the Nile after tlie Sobat. 

This was iirobiilily imee a main channel of the great rivei', all the way from Shamb^. 

We are now in tlie 

" Sinhl " region, anil tbi.'! 

pest has eiracpil nr 

blockeil up all the 

ancient channels, so 

that much of tlii' llooil 

is lost, niiiie l1i«n hulf 

by cvapunition. Tlio. 

inliabilants lien-iihont^ 

are nakeil Xiici.s, Iml 

Diiikas now iind ihcii 

are fiainil on lln' Utnk.s. 

Tlie natives wi'ar the 

hair h.ng and .lyiid iril. 

Indeed, long hair for 

both ae.\es is a uni- 
versal Xuer custom. 

TIieNuers extend sniitli "'^' ""^"'' "'' '*'^^*' 

to Kenisa, 250 miles from tlie Soliat junction. The ISubr cl Zeruf being still closed by 

sudd, is nnt nuw used, and traliir lias U> be carried westward by I-ake No. The Nile 

here turns aliuoHt a right augk', In which (mint it has flowed almost due north from 

Shambe an'l Kenisa. This jmri of the Nile is called the lUbr el Jebel by the natives, 

after iiassiug Uika No. ISeyond this is the w.irst of the " Sudd " region. 

The Khallow expanse uf water called Lake No is tlie region where the tioods 

of the liahr el Zeraf, 
the liabr el Ghazal, 
and the ISabr el Jebel, 
mingle tlieir waters. 
We pasw Klior Altar 
and its Siiilluk villagee, 
wliei'e they seem to 
be always engaged io 
(i.sliing, either at the 
shore or in their 
canoes. Great grass fires 
oi-e often found here and 
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in the Tonga distrift, the grass beinj^ burnt to prepare it for giaziiig purposes. Here 
the old channel of the Xile, tlie lluhr el Zeraf, joins the main stream. It is now only 




3 yitrds br<)ail and 1!) 
of floating vegetation. 

East of this Sir \V. (larstin's gi-eat schonit' fi 
new channel for the Ikliv el -Tebel. from south 
to Taiifikiii, would reaeli the Xile. 



or no current, all blocked up with growths 



the proposed straight cutting of a 
1 noilh, about 250 miles from Bor 




Liike No iniglit have been so calJwl for a joke, for it (Iol'S not deserve tlie name of a 
lake by tiny nieans. It is it wide expanse "f shallow water, beinfj gradually filled up, 
and impedes the free progress of the Xile, a gathering receptacle for floating 



TilK llAIIll Kl, .lEItEt,. 



(.V,> RegiMld Wi»!,aff.) 
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islands of sudd. If Sir W. Oarstin'a straiglu cut be found to be possilile (all will 
dejiend on the survey of llie unknown laiiil thvoiigli wliieli it is jn'Oposed to be excavated), 
it will Ite a cure Cnr tlie Kile's f:reiiU-st stricture. 




The natives say that the I'.ahr el Zeraf is actually wpeii to ShamW, hut we have no 
proof of it, and tmr steamers have to j,'o by way of the Balir el -lebel, aa the White Nile 
is called hy natives, from Lake No Hnuthwurds to (iomlokoro. 

two blanches of ihe Nile is inhabited by a 
■vaftv than the llinkas. Tliev wear no clothes 



The triangular re"ion between the? 



simple, kindly i-i 
whatever, and their 
needs niv tlicrefoie l".>w. 
Tlie ntdy trade was in 
ivory, whieli now liiis 
been made a Govern- 
ment monopoly lo save 
the elephants from 
extermination. The 

natives' wealth is in 
cattle, which they will 
willingly trade for 
beads. For jjurposes 
of dowry or for lines 
or dealing's of any ktn 
The ItahrelCliazal 
joined by the I'-ahr el 
noticed until .Slnunbe i 



Nuers, much le? 




lel. Tliere arc few 
leheil. It is all one 



Like No at the 
■w points of ill 



lar system of e.tclianife. 
same jdaee where it is 
e liahr el Jebcl to be 
,aste of sudd production. 



TilE BAHl! EL .lEHEU 



(f!,-r Rfffi„al<l Winftat*) 
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Severiil jiajrcs ol' plKitiiyniplis 
Sudd, this vexatious impedin 




aii; given, alioiviiit; every stage and every aspect of the 
lent to all the iincierit ways of the grand old .=iti-eani. 
We have no 
historical record of 
tliia pest, whether it 
is modem growth, 
conse*iiieiit on the 
grailual curtail me lit of 
the Gi'cat Central Lake- 
system of the Dark 
LViiiiiiient ; we do not 
know how it originated 
or when it began. Sir 
\V. Gui^stin goes into all 
the sii^"p'esteil causes of 
tht; late failiiies of the 
Nile. On the whole 
tlie liiioils have come 
iv;_'iiliivly for live or 
si\ tlioiisand years. 

But tile N'ile lias lieen occasionally siilijcji in such failuivs nf supjily ever shice the 

fauune which gave Joseph his ctiauce in uovcriiiiig Eyypt. and for thousands of years 

before his time, as 's , — - _ . _ 

i-ecoitled on the ini>mi- 

ments. Egypt has ni>w 

what it never pusses.^eil 

in antiijuity, the full 

wnitrol of tlic Nile 

watel-s for :;.(Kl{i 

mile.-:, anil llie clever 

anil '.'ureful rii>'u 

who now rule tlie 

land and its water 

supplies, may be 

safely trusted tn do 

everything hnuianly 

iKWsible to store ny 

and manipulate what 

is the veiy Iifi.-Iil<»id 

of thi-i ;.ne.it riverain 

EtJipin.'. TliL- various liepnrts i.t' Sir W. tJarstin dining tlic last live years 




THE BAHR EL JBBEL 



{Sir Rtginatd Wingalt.) 




BAHIS IN TDK BAIIB EL JKIIEL. 



orn sroAN: jrs pyhamhi.h axd rnoaiiEsni. 



oive i-eeordsof HOine 
liftoeii hlocks of 
sudd and the 
cliaiiuels kept op«ii 
through them. 

At Hcllet el 
Nuer, 165 miles 
from I^ke No, a 
lauding place is 
reachetl and ia quite 
!i pretty spot in 
pilot c^rftphs. The 
jilains in this region 
ore eviileutly uever 
swiuupeil. Then 
succeed a numlwr 
of " false " channels 
and the old direct 
, wr at least has not been cleared out or even reached. 
lid thus progreiss is iiuide tlirough a succession of small 
frcini LidvC N"", the hed of the true river is reached, and 




I>ed of tlic Sill' i.s lo>,t tor a tiiiK' 
The water goos zigzagging nl loul, ; 
lakes, till at lengtli, at Iti;"' niile^ 
the Nile again ln-Tomes a 
fine open streain uf XO to 
90 yai-ds iu widtli, with j 
a high fringeof jiiipyrii.s 
at eiu'h wide. ' 

The faU; channel 
leaves tlie river al an 
anf^le of !I0 degrees. 
This oonier was hUteked ' 
hy sudd ill ISlKl. but 
Llie stult' was Itglit and 
easily ivnioved. To \\w. 
east, seven it eight 
miles away, a belt of 
palms is seen which not ' 
improbably marks the 
ancient coast of tile 
JJalir el Zerat". At 
22,^ miles r'nuii T,ake Nn 
Ueulenant Ihnry in IHOIK 




jilafC which gave sueh trouble lo Major Teuko and 



THK iJAHH KL .TBllKr.. 
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Sliiiiiil"' is ii'ac'lii.'il at l'"iO miles fmui I^ike \o. 
Nile posi f.,r tlii; I'mlir el Ghaziil jirnviiKx'. it i« u ]hioi- hi 
giirrisini. Here tlie njinl giiew ofl'tii KiiiiilM'k in tlie Hahi 

Tlie Xilc liorc twists itsdf tlinjiii-li a niarsh nf :^0 ii 
ami its wiiltli 'lO tti CO yards. For many miles llio sai 
leiijith this wretelied , _. — . . 



AIt!uini,'h Shambe is the chief 
(i miseralile placo for the little 

el Olmzal. 

liles. Its (le|ith is 15 feet or bo, 
le ili'Ciir;' scenery prevails. At 



miirsh is passed mid we 
arrive at Keiiisn (the 
Cliui-cli) whieh dt^rives 
its name from luiviii;; 
heen the site of the 
olil Aii.^triiiii Mission 
" Ileili^'en Kreutx.'' The 
mission was iilmridinied 
in 1805, owinj; to the 
deadly etl'ects of tin- 
oliniate. 

Another large la{:i>on 
Hueceeds till Wf tome to 
rSor,;U4 ii.ili;sfrom bike 
Xo. A slrini! "f ix-al 
Diiika viUa-es extends 
1.1 this plaee all the 

way aloii- the east Utnk, from lialir el Zevaf. Tlie; 
idea ijf llor. althoiijih it is an inirmjiortaiit place. 




are eloanly kept and f^'ive a pleaaaut 
Tlie petiple seem comfortable and 



THE RAHIi EL JEBFL. 



iir Btginald Wingate.) 
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happy and liave 
large herds of 
cattle. Tlie land 
here is 6 to 8 feet 
above the water 
and never flooded. 

South of Boi- 
tlie hateful sudd 
disappears ; the 
iiiarslies are coDi- 
poscd of tall, coai'se 
grass. The Bahr 
el Jebel is now a 
tiiiu stream SO or 90 
yards wide, with 
a strong ciiiTent, 
This is why Sir W. 
(larstin has adopted 
the idea (wIiilIi he very huiioiiriiKiy states, was not his own, hut suj^^sted by Mr, 
JJeresfonl) of cultin^ a straight chauiicl due norili lo avoid nil the sudd. If it be found 




possible wlit'U the coni-se 
sudd is the cause uf ail 
the trouble and outlay of 
late yeai's on thi.s region, 
whieli will be always a 
plague -ipot, literally and 
nieta]»li'inealiy, to tin; 
Nile's exislenfe. 

After Itor wo come 
into the eouutry of 
another and inferior race, 
quite dillereut from the 
Dinka iieople — the l>ari 
tribe. These creatures are 
poor, own no cattle, and 
kiH?]! their ilwelling.'^ 
most untidy. Tliey live 
principally Iiy lishing. 
but repair to llic west 
bank annually to jirepan 



i sui'veved tlienr i.s little doubt but it will be made, for the 




[round for cnllivation. 



The solitary nuias of mountain known as Jeliol I^do, now appears upon the horizon. 
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The Nile twists alioiit u^iii, and the valley narrows in to six or seven miles; the 
forest line marks the high gniund. 

An island is formed at 404 miles, hy a bifurcation of the river. These two 
cliannels reunite at mile 422 : the island is from 800 to ] ,000 yards wide. From Bor 
all llie way to Gondokoro, the river becomes a mass of small islands, and no direct 
river-course can be followetl 

At Kiro the old Egyptian station is reacheil (460 miles) abandoned in 1901. The 
scenery on the east side Iieeomes beautiful, luxuriant tropical vegetation. Giant 
eiipliorbia are a marked feature of the landscape. The whole of the trunks of the trees 
and most of the banks are covered with a velvely mass of creepers. 

A bluff, 10 to 12 feet high, juts out into ihe sti-eam, but the strong current wears 
the bank away. Tbe face of the cliff' is perforated with countless holes, made by a 




species of bee-eater, a beaulifid little bitd, with rose-coloured wings and bronze-lined 
bodies. These add mueli to tbe beauty of the scene. 

At 460 miles from Ijike Nu. we reach the Belgian station of Kiro, on tbe western 
bank. The river is eroding the banks so greatly that the Belgians will have to remove 
tbcir buildings backwards. Kini station is well laid imt and well built within a brick 
enclosure, pierced with holes for guns. It is a very picturesque place, and here Lord 
Cromer and the Govenior-Genorol of the Sudan, on recent visits, wei* most warndy 
received. There is a Commandant and 65 men ; tbe Coniniandanl's house has a tine 
thatched roof and verandah. The Belgian achliers are negroes, but are not natives of this 
part of Africa. They have Mtoiit and squat figures, much tattooed, and are enlisted from 
the cannibal tribes of tbe Cctngo. There is a small steamer, which was carried from 
the West Coast in sections, aud a number of steel boats. Kiro Is extremely unhealthy ; 
in two years the Belgians lost 9 Europeans and 300 natives. 



THE liAHR EL JEREI.. 
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At mile 468 uiiotlier bifurcation of the river takes place, and afterwards the stream 
ia 200 to ;!00 yards wide, mid so strong the current, that trees at tlie mai^ns are 




constantly being earned away by the falling of the hanks, Wood is easily got hei-e for 
steamers, as the lai^e trees grow down to the water's edge. 

Mongalla, the most southern i>ost of the Sudan Govevnniont, is 474 miles from 
Lake Ko, on tbe east bank. It has a garrison of two companies, and lias one good boat. 




There are about 100 tukh houses, (Tukh liouses being made of dry grass, are excellent 
for the climate, and healtliy. The)' are burnt down and renewetl annually.) Mongalla is 
on open gi'aasy, sandy spot; it was occupied in 1901, and is quite a healthy place, with 



(s,.- iU:,iHni,i n:,,;,'-/^.) 
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plenty of trees and bush. It is a good game country witli many elephants, and 
hippopotami ; tlie latter are ofteii objectionably obtrusive. Brick houses are being built. 

The Itari are the natives of this 



I^J&uMijBii 






region, but are few in number. 
TJiey are all leaving the Belgian 
side and building their huts on 
the eastern shore, under British 
protection. The supplies for 
the Belgian troops have to 
be brought a long distance 
from the interior. 

Lado, 49 J miles from Lake 

Xo, is the chief Nile post of 

ihe Congo Free State, which 

was foiiiierly l-^ptiau and the 

i.vLio wiriTB NUE [. C.J P. ,,io., residence of Emin I'ashu. The 

village of the Sheikh of Lado is 

on tin; Sudiin side, wliure he paid lii.s respects Uy the Governor-<!eneraI and Loi-d Cromer. 

In front of Lado is a low island, upon which vegetables, bananas, and castor-oil 

plants aix; grown. Presents of splendid Imnanas were brought to I.^iJ Cromer's party 

as gifts. There seems to bi? no trade in this distriut and not much cultivation. 

I'p stream the scenery 
improves. Se\eral ranges of 
iri'cgularly -shaped niountiiiii 
peaks are seen to the cast 
and south-east. 

Jebel I-ldo slill dominates 
the western hindscape, luid 
Jcliel Rt'jfif (a ])yrami(!al 
and solitary penk, of wliich 
Sir William Garslin sent me 
a beautiful photograph) 
marks tlie spot where reefs 
and rapids begin. 

After this, shallows and 
a maze of channels are met 
with as we cometoGondokoro, 

at 504 miles from Lake No. Tliis place is in the Uganda Protectorate, of which it is 
the north frontier post. The station was occupied in 1899, and is situated on a 
cliff about 22 feet above the water. The remains of Baker's old lines are still existing. 
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He had 1,000 men here, but in his day the Bari were a powerful ami warlike tribe, 
Tliere are plenty of trees, bananps, etc., and the station is, on the whole, a pretty one, 
but large marshes near must make it unhealthy. Herds of wild elephants at times 
break into the lines. Many Bari villages are here, all on the east side. The Baria 
seem to he better agriculturists tlian the Dinkas, N"uei-s, or Shilluks. They grow dnra, 
grnund-nuts, beans, and some tol)acco. 

As we have now left Sudan territory I will merely name any important places 
between the frontier and the Victoria Lake. 

Bedden Island with its rapids, is beyond Rejaf, and there are no more of the 
(so-called) Catarncts from tliis ])oiiit till those on the Shabluka Gorge beyond Khartoum, 




are reache<i. The island is well wrwded, and the hmes planted by Kmin I'nsha still 
bear fruit. At the old fort of Kiro tlie Kile flows lietween two granite hills. On the 
tops ot these hills there are some line trees. The course of the Xile is niueli impelled 
after this by rapids, and the (lougi Fulls are very fiiie. f?ome of the islands are 
inliabited, and all arc covered with large and fine trees. 

More rapids and then Liihore, Kniin's old fort, is mit-hed. Thi-n the Tolu rapids 
and cataract extend nearly all the nay to Dufilc, and comjilctely prevent traHic on the 
river. Sir AV. (iarstiu says they are more formidable than the Shabluka, or any between 
this and Assuan. His descrijition of these rapids is very graphic, and the scenery 
must be magnificent as told in his great lieport on the Xile, 1904. 
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Nimule is tlie lieadqiiaiters of the Nile Province of Uganda. 

Dufile on tlie Belgian side has a strong fort with Krupp guns. The river-face is 
undefended, and, sa\'e the fort, all the buildings are neat thatched cottages. 

Wadelai (Eniiu Pasha's old quarters are near) is a British station with an English 
collector and a European medical ofhcer. It has the reputation of beiug a healthy 
place. It is a beautiful part of the river and in the distance the chain of mountains 
ure seen that border the Albert Nyanzii. 

The river has widened again and looks like a lake. Near the Albert Nyanza 
Sir W. Garstin would place a regulator for controlling the waters of the lake, the banks 
being high. ISiit there is no stone for the puipose, unless it be conveyed down the lake. 

The wniers of the Victoria Nyanza reach Lake Albert by the Victoria Nile, 
which poui^s in at the north-eastern uomei-. Gauges are U> he erected here and 

; the llahr el Jcbel, so as to ascertain the i-ainfall and the height of the wal 




of Ijike Albert and its outlet at various seasons. Sir \V. Garstin states that there is no 
doubt but that the Albert Lake forms an im])Ovtant reservoir for the Nile supply, how 
much so is not yet known accurately. 

The Albert Lake was discovered by Sir Samuel liaker in 18(J4, and was at first 
supposed to Ite much lai'ger than it is mjw known to be. However, Sir W. Garstin 
advises the coustrnction uf a retjulator. at the point where it joins the Xiie, should it 
be found possible, to use the Albert Luke as a Storaijp llcservoir. 

The coui^se of the Vicloria Nile, from the Victoria Nyanza, is well known, but has 
not all been actually surveyed. The Nile has ajiparently a troublous time of it, all the 
way. i'ii'st it has the givat Murcbisou Falls, tbive sLeiJs of some 50 mctriB, through a 
cleft of rock only six metres wide, while immediately above the fails the river is 70 
metres in width. Just after it leaves its souree in Lake Victoria, the Kile encounters 
another series of steps known as the Kipon Falls. Between these two great waterfalls, 
248 



FALLS-^THE VICTORIA NYANZA: 



the river expands into two Blmllow Inkes (lake Choga and Lake Kwnnia). These are 
only extensive lagoons, where Sir W, Uaretiii thinks much nf the Nile watera is lost hy 
evaporatiou. Sir W. Garstin recoraniends that a regulator l)e placed at the Ripoii Falls, 
should careful surveys confirm liia views, as to the quantity oE water to be expected from 
the Victoria Nyanza. Meantime Nilnmeters and rain-gauges are to he placed at nil 
important points. 

The Victoria Nyanza is the lai'geat sheet of fi-esh water in the Old World, and its 
watere are singularly sweet, clear and fjesh. The area of the lake is about the same as 
that of Scotland. It ia, in fact, an inland sea, and one side can never lie seen from the 
other. Many rivers flow into it, but ity only outlet, llie Victoria Nile, emerges from the 
lake at the liipon Falls, at the northern end of this vast sheet of water. With 
all the evaporation from such an enormous area, under an equatorial sunshine, it yet 
vents by the Ripon Falls, 575 cubic metres per second, or a daily discharge of nearly tifty 
millions of culnc metres oE water. It is no wonder that Sir William Garstin has htipes nf 
obtaining supplies from such a natural reservoir. Keconls are being kept of the volume 
of all the rivers which pour into tiie lake, as well of its discharge. 

Sir William Garstin tells us the supposed amount of the water whicli enters the great 
lake and how much leaves it by the Victoria Nile. Apparently 87 per cent, is lost by 
evaporation. Amateur enginet-rs (iiid others have suggested the erection of a weir and 
regulator at the outlet of the VictorJii Nyanza on the Kipon Falls, so as to raise the 
storage level of the lake. Sir "Williaui Gai-stin, however, as an expert, tells us that, 
first, it Would take ?,l years to raise fhe lake one metre ; and second, that during this 
process the Nile would be entirely cut ntl' during the whole time. 






Progress on tlie Itlue ami Whilo Niles is shown by the following 
paragraph in Thi' Tiuug as we are going to press : — 

" Sevemi iii]]>i>rtitiil rlmiict'^ in llic sralx of pruTiooiul forfrniiient. lu tlii.' 
Sudan iirf oilii'iallv nolili.'d. Two goverinirKlii|w, tcpincil iiiudirielis, luid 
(■,im-sp)tnliiig li> EHgliali -liiren utid Frcni-li dei)art.nipiits, Imvf, witli mrioiis 
iKUitioiiB (if lorritiin, hevn crraled iiroviuce*. Tlii! 6hi?zipch inudirieli lliu* 
liewme* tli<' Dlu<- Nil>- imniiicc. HJth iU .-out .>f admiiii^tralioi. trai>;«rvrr<?<l to the 
l>.,(iulou» mid lUinri'Iiiii(; t.."ii of Wml Modiiin. Tho Sviiiiiir inudiriH. he,wiies IJio 
Wliilv Xilo im.i ill,-,., tl,o .iipiliil of nOiidi nill lio Siiii;..." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 




TirH iil-LK \ILE AND ITS TlillSL'TAItlKS. 

The White and Blue Niles unite near Khartoum. Khartoum itself is on the Blae 
Nile, The names of these two streams strike a visitot' as most characteristic. The 
river opposite Khartoum is (.'loar, luul. reflecting the sky, is literally lihie ; at Omdurraan, 
on the other hand, tlie tlood is turhid, and almost milky in colour. After joining, the 
waters of different hut' kwyi scparute, in tlie centre, for a long way till they gradually 
intermingle in one lurhid tlooil. 

The sonree of tht lilui; Nile was discovered !)y Jtruce, in 1770, to lie in Lake 
Tsana in Abyssinia. Sir Saniutl Baker roughly surveyed the Atbara, another 
important Xile Uilmtary rising in Abyssinia, in 1864. 

The expedition of Jlr. (.'. K. Dupuis, in 190:?, to both rivers, will complete our 
knowledge as to the Houtlieni tributaries of the main stream of the Nile. The Sobat 
waa not fully explored till 1898. T!ie western feeders of the Nile, Bahr el (rha/.al, etc., 
have not yet been accurately map[H!d. but our knowledge of the Wliite Xile (the Bahr 
el Jebel) and ita trilmturies, as far as the Victoria Nyanza, is, thankH to Sir William 
Garstin's recent labours, nearly perfect. 

The entire Nile from Haifa to Khartoum can be ascendeil by steamers ilnring High 
Nile. At Low Nile all the catanicta are practically nnnavigable. The ]!liie Nile is 
navigable for vessels of lifjht draught as far as Eoseires when the river is in flooil. 

The Blue Nile has a south-easterly coarse from beyond Seiinar, which was imce 
a powerful kingdom and a flourishing district. But one hears little of it now. 
Nothing is left of the old Sennar Kingdom. The Abyssinians had made war 
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upon Semiar in 1719. Itut were defeated with great slaughter by Sheikh Emin. 
The news of tliis victory spread the fame of Sennar fur an<l wide, and travellers 

from Arabia, Egypt 
and India [jenetrated 
to this remote region. 
Hut the usual fate 
It of all Mohammedan 

dynasties befel the 
conquerors, and after 
assossinationa.revolts 
and depositions the 
independence of Sen- 
nar came to an end. 
To tliis succeeded an 
anarchy of 30 or 40 
years. Mehemet Ali 
sent an expedition to 
conquer the country 
in 1819 under his 
son Ismail, This expedition reached Khartoum without resistance and then marched 
on Sennar, which was easily conquered for Egypt. It soon revolted, and Mehemet 
Ali sent Ismail again into the SudiLu to iiuell the rising. On his way np the Nile 




lil 



treach- 




erously murdered by 
native chiefs at 
Shendi in 1822. A 
succeeding expedi- 
tion was went to re- 
venge the murder and 
the perpetrators were 
pardoned. On slight 
cause, however, the 
pardon was revoked 
and a general mas- 
sacre of the inhabi- 
tants of Shendi and 
elsewhere was ruth- 
lessly cari'ied out. 
The Egyptian name 

has been hated ever since along the I'pper Nile, although the whole Sudan was formally 
annexed to Egypt, in 18;!9, by Mehemet Ali. He had gone himself to complete the 
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eoiKiuest of Sentmr, Fazokl, and Kordofan, liaviiig heard reports of tlie gold mines 
and riclies of ivory, gmn, etc., in these regions. These were not found to exist, and 

the only result of many 
military expeditions was 
the foundin<^ ol Khar- 
toum as a central mart' 
for a Inige slave trade, 
on a scale hitherto un- 
known. So the chival- 
rous civilisation that 
had been proclaimed to 
the woild by Mehemet 
Aliouly brought misery 
and rapine to the Sudan. 
The blacks wei-e carried 
oft' Ijy thousands to 
swell the li^ptian 
armies, a state of affairs 
that Wits only terminated in uur own day. It was also necessary to keep lai-ge forces 
all over the Sudan to collect the taxes, and tlie country was bled to death. 

The lUiie Nile now comes again to the fmnt as a factor in the iiTigation of the 
Sudan and, perhaps, 
for Egyjit, as a pos- 
sible sustaiiier of the 
great Xilc's Jlooil. 
As it rises in Abys- 
sinia, we liiive con- 
cluded a treaty with 
King SleiieleW, giving 
us rights over its 
waters. I'erltapsLakc 
Tsana may some day 
be sLoiimI up and 
made to form a vast 
reservoir to impound 
the copious rains of 
this region, who^e 
rainy season lias 
never wholly failed. 
The Blue Xile 



bears many r 




3 aciroi-diiig to thi 



tribes on its banks. The main stream rises 
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about GO miles south of Lake Tsanu, and Hows tliroiigli that lake (which is 1,800 feet 

above the sen) for 500 miles to Faiiiaka in the Sudan. FiUuaka is in a plateau 

2,000 feet above the 
sea. 

The Abyssinians 
anciently believed 
the Blue Xile was 
the 80111*06 of the 
Nile, and they use<l 
to threaten to divert 
its course wlieu 
thej" wished to 
show their power 
over Egypt. This 
fiction found some 
belief Jn Egypt; the 
Arabian historians 
tell us that about 
lir.O A.11., when the 
Nile tlood failed to 

come, an cmbas.sy was sent to the Eiitjieior of Ethioiiia, jD'ayiug him to free the 

Kile waters, and at 

once he complied, 

and tlie iife-givint; 

High Nile ivtuinccl 

to its urdiiiiiry •^in\\\ 

behaviuiir. He may 

have cut tliesiuld on 

the "Wliite Nile. 

The length t,f 

tlie I'.liie Nile in tlif 

Sudan, from Faniaka 

to Khartoum, is 

about 900 mik-H. 

The Blue Nile waw 

but a jMDor streaTn 

when 1 saw it in 

March, though its 

wide dry hanks 

showed what it could be in 




supply 



.1 be greatly aided by judicious irrigation 



l)„,.ui. 


cuiisiticrs 


tlia 


its winter 


diraica. 
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in the months of July uml August. Steamers uHceml lo lloseiies, 300 miles above 

Khartoum, when the Nile is high, without ditiiculty. Tlie Hood comes Iwiweea 

1st -Tuly ami 1st 
Xuveinber. Above 
Hose ires there are 
rapitls, the natives 
carrying on trade on 
the river by mean? 
of rafts, ingeniously 
manipulated. The 
months of Decemlier, 
January and Feb- 
ruary are cool and 
healthy. March, 

April and Slay are 
hot. The rainy 
treason begins in May 
and lasts till October. 
August, September 
and October are very 

hot and damp. After the ruin, malarial fever is prevalent September and October 

are the worst nmuths. 

The aliundiincf of 

mosquiCos is no 

doubt the cause of 

this, and the (Jov- 

eroment must adnpt 

the modern means 

of lessening Imtli 

grievances. 

Pictures, ill houic 

cases, speak ninrf 

eloquently than 

worils, and I will not 

weary my readors 

with many further 

remarks, merely 

giving enough ti> 

explain the photo- 
graphs which the Goverrior-Geiieral (Sir liegiuald Wingate) has placed at my disposal 
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The OoVKItNOli-GENEUAl/s IXKPEtTlOX OF THE Geziua Pkovixi 



Tlie tongue oC IiukI lying bt^tween the White and Blue NJles is called the Gezira. 
A peninsnhi is always \>y the natives called "an island "—gezim. It contains about 
7.500 acres. Many of the inhabitants are gathered in villages or towns on the two 
Niles, hilt there are tloiirisliinj; places inland, such as Managil, Abud, anj others, 
which are supjilied with water by deep wells, and so saved from dmnght. 

The Gi^ivenKii'-Guiicnirs inspection of the GeKira was made by means of camel 
and donkey transit. That of tlie IJlue Nile by atuamer. The two trips are combined 
in this cliapter. llotli of tlieni wfi-e pioneer visits of the Siidav. 

Kanilin, on tlie Hlne Xile, O'j miles from Khartoum, is the ilndiiia of tiezira. 
There are jiost and k'k'j;raph nlhcus. There is a lai^e mixed jwpulatiou, industrious 

and peaceful, who 
tunied out to wel- 
come the Sirdar, 

IManagil is n 
collection of a niuu- 
Iwrof villages in the 
cential pait of the 




(it 



It is .'{8 



deep. Thert- is a lar;^e niix'^d pi)]iuiaUoii and this r.;j;ion, 
4:i,i»00 iidiabilanls. Tb.- land just south of Mana;,'il is a 
cultivation of cott'ui. The Khalifa Jiad iinijorted black-) foi 
a number of tbi'ni have sfiljed iheiv and understand this 
within the (Jovei'nor-llenerars inspection, and the j;cnial Sinl 



an ovation from the inhaliiiauts 
with eaui])inj; oiillit, IVom Kliiirt 
Nile to the AVIiite \il,-. 

Wad .Medani, wilh a popid, 
j.'oi,d market town, tJi,- lar^^.-sl i 
ti-legrapli otiic s. It is llie h< 
l>aitalion for ;;arriso]j. It bit^i 
liuig by half a ujile bread, and Jia 



where thi;v 
rouriil llie 



nt. 'J-be 



miles from Wad Me- 
dani, oO from Dneni 
on the White Nile, 
ami IHT from Khar- 
toum. 

Tlie wells of 
Managil are l.'iO feet 
ilh Abud Merkaz, has 
uirably suited fur the 
Jie cotton culture, and 
ro]). This rej;ioii came 
■ and his suite received 
pedition was \>y catiiels 
: across from the Bine 



lion of nearly JLl,OUU, is > 
1 the Sudan, ne.\l to Cim 
,i'i<[uarters of I he Senna 
I si-tlJi'd nii.\ed iwipulalio 
I an imposing eticct. 



the VAw Nde, ami is ii 

n-maii. It has |iost ami 

Mndiria. and ha.s one 

The town is a mile 
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The Gezira lias* 
iimiiy good villagea 
<jii liotli Kiles, but 
wi: sliall find several 
of t)ieiii dcscriWd in 
the trips to tlie Blue 
Hiid White Niles, und 
tlie llHliit'l. 

LonI Cromer 
has recoiii mended 
the making of ii 
niilway to Kl Medmii 
finm Klmrtoniii 

wliicli would liieili- 
tiitceomnninications. 



Tn 



■ Vll.LAi;h:-^ A1.I 



TIIK WUV. NlI.K. 



After iiiisMii^- luiiiiliii wt- colli.- lo lliitna, visited l>y tin- (i(n-criior-(;eneriil 
rec<-iiily. The disiriil. is riilod h\ iis iiiiliv.- shciklis; tiio iiihuhinmis jire nomadic 
and livk mirtliwaulw lieloic tlie rainy seusuii with tlieir eatlle, camels luid horses. A 
nucleus lenuiins lit'liind to eiilliviite t-<itli>ii for local eonsutn|itiou. 

Tli'j I'luintry lyiiij,' helween tin; Itliic Xile, Italiad and Kinder Iliver.s is at present 
almost nniuliahit-i'd. hi the duy^ before the Jlahdi, villages exteiideil aloiijj: these 
rivers to tlio Aliy^sinian tmniici-. Tiie inliabitanls are slowly retiiniing, but tlieiv are 
few villages k. he 
found over this once 
pojiuluiis legion. 

.Much of the 
laud is well litted for 
growing ctton, and 
when the pronu'-;ed 
survey of this region 
(witli i-egard to irii- 
gation and tiie stoi- 
ing of these tine 
livers^ Hood) is 
ciinied out. no douht 
its iiniH.nniice will 
h;; 11'alised and de- 
veloped und-r llu- 
peinvfid rule it now 




(Sir Brginald Witsalt.) 
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enjfiys, and tlie peoiile will settle down to a^iciiltiinil work, or iiKlustriotis emigrantK 
from Alivsaiiiia iiiav be iiifliiceil to settle here. 



The Raiiad and the Disder. 

Till) Jtaliad is often, when its waters are hi^di, a very iiictiiresque river, ur the 
enjjravingH triitlifully depict; it rises in Abyssinia near I^ilvO Tuana, and .joins the BIul' 
Nile opposite Wad Xledaui. 

Tlie Diuder falls in higher up, and is navigable for 70 miles when the flood 
is high. It also rises in Abyssinia and flows tlirongh a very mountainous country. 
It afterwards Hows 200 miles through the Sudan. Tlie banks of the lower Binder 
once produced plenty of cotton, hiil tliere are now no inliahitanla to grow any crops. 

At the village of Wad el Abbas 
on the Blue Nile, there are about 
1.8U0 Joalins and Sudanese. There is 
a weekly market and the population is 
increasing. 

Sennar unfortunately has ijuite 
lost its ancient glorj', but still a good 
town may yet arise from the ruins 
of the hateful Dervish occupation. 
At the time nf the conquest of the 
country by tlie Hritish in 189!t the 
town was found ijuite imiuhabited. It 
wa-i made the heiukpiarters of the 
di.^lrict till, in 1900, the Mmliria was 
removed lo AVad el Medani. In 
March, 190;.!, however, tlie hcad- 
ijuarters of the Mudiria wei-e removed 
lo a new site at Kabush, sinilh of 
Si.'iinar, on the river, where the Govern- 
ment are erecting new Imildings in a 
more healthy place and hope to induce 
till' people to migrate t" thcrn as .soon 




The surronudin; 
water supplies. .Sei 

Singa is hecom. 
wooded. The trade 
The turnout of a lu 
his pliotograjihs. T 



ell cultivated by raili- 
ng pr.ivided with .Sakias. 
district is well 
and telegraph, 
iclconie the Uovcrnor-Geiieral is well shown in 
■e mostly of the ever-loyal Jaalin triU.'. Tlie 
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tlie lOtli Suiliiiiyse, mn! si.nie f 
killed ami wuumU'il, iiinl l<is 
otticer^ told uie, i|iiite tlie ln'i 
Hunter jmd Itimdle li;id 1<-It 
heard that Ahmed Fodil Wiis 
coinirij^ from GwliUfC wilh iiii 
army to juiii the Khalifii, and 
intercepted ;ind eoiiipletidy 
smashed him wilh his small 
force. Colonel Fergussod wns 
Imdly wuuiidc'd in ilds altiiir, 

(Itjrniifie ISey is unw 
(ii.jV(.'ni(ir C'l' Similar. Ai'Lei- 
showing great architeutural 
skill ill the design of llie 
I'alai'e at Kharloinii, (.'tilimel 
(.■"irinjte Bey was " pnnnoted ' 
to the post of Jludir of tJiis 
pniviiKv. Ilia ^'veal tasli- fur 



Sennav Mudiria moves here from Jannarj' 
to April. Karkaj has npnards of 1,000 In- 
habitants and a good market. 

Boeeires is the i-esidenee of a British 
itisj>ecti)r and Mamnr (governor). It rejoices 
in a telegraph and post oftice, and has a feny 
across the Bine Nile. A garrison with a 
gunboat and a British officer gives the place 
an ail- of importance. But it is aa yet a poor 
placL- for supplies. 

IJoselres posi^essi's memories ot the 
;;ul!aiit hght of the handful of Kgyptiaii 
KoklieiM under f'oloiiel Lewis, who bravely 
uttfukod Aliniet l-'edil and his host ot Der- 
vishes and put them to unit, with 800 dead 
and 2.000 prisoners, the leader and a few 
hiiiulveil only escaping. Mist of tlie fugitives 
auiruiidcred Muhsetpiently at the White Nile. 
Their object was to cross iHith Niles and join 
tlie Khalifa at Kordofan. TJiis was on the 
sKBii. ■^'*^'' I'^winbci', 1898, and was a brilliant 
"*■ aflair. We had only four wliito men, 400 of 
llywft;;s (Friciidlies). The lOth Sudanese iiad 150 
Seven otiicers. It was, as one of the British 
little tight he i-ver saw in the Sudan, (ienerals 
If Blue Nile couiiirv b,;fiire tliis. Colonel I^^wis 
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practical architecture will not, I am afraid, find mucli scope in tliis region. lu the 
author's opinion the Palace at Khartoum is one of the most beautiful of modem 
structures, and it is said Gorringe Bey also designed most of the new public buildings 
in Khartoum, the Ooi-doii (.'oUegc among the rest. If ao Gorringe Bey is an 
architectural genius, ijuite a rare thing in these days. 

There are most interesting colonies of discharged Sudanese soldiers on the Blue 
Nile, wlniAx were visited by the Governor-General, These are flourishing stations of 
respectable, civilised men, who have seen the progress under the British in Egypt, and 
are well trained to order and disclplina 
They and tiieir wives and children may 
liecome actual pioueers of industry. 

As similar colonies have done 
well in the districts of the Punjab 
and other newly developed irrigation 
centres in India, so great things may 
be exi>ected from a similar class of 
men when settled along the Blue Nile, 
especially when this rich region obtains 
the benefits of irrigation foresiiadowed 
in the Keport of Mr. Dupuis'a recent 
visit. 

One thing, however, may be 
noticed in the photograph of the 
Fetish-iree at the Military Colony. 
Tlitse poor souIh have not had the 
benefit uf Christian leaching. Were 
the excellent Atncrican Mission to 
establish its schools in tlii.s region, 
they would soon discjird fetishism, and 
in addition, there would be some 
chance of their being taught the 
English language, which is not done 
by tlie Education Department of the Anghi-Egyptiiin Sudan ; only Arabio, I am told, 
being taught in the Govenimcut schools. Now Arabiu is not the only language of the 
8udan peoples. Few of ihcni, in remote regions like this, speak Arabic. 

Mr. Diipuis in his ivceiit JSeport gives valuabl.i snggeslioiis for the development 
of the Gezira and Blue Nile reginu by means of irrigation. As a full review of 
this talented engineer's recent cxjiedition to the sources of the Blue Nile will be 
found hereafter, the reader is referred to the chapter devoted to it for his suggestions 
on the future benefits to !«.■ derived fi-oni irrigation. 

Captain Sholto Douglas, If.H, kindly contributes some photographs taken when he 
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HUH eriiployed on the 
advcntiu'ous task uf 
laying the first tele- 
grai)li,m 1899, along 
the ]lliie Xile from 
Khartoum lo IJo- 
seii'ea. The illiintra- 
tions of the ruins of 
old Seimar are alsu 
rroiii his albmn. 

Miijor Gwynn, 
I ).;i.O., sent me a 

I'emarkahle series of 
|iliotogmpli3 taken 
ill the course of 
his expeditions to 

Beltlo tlie I'riintifrs of Abj^ssiniu. He mum eufjaged at this ai"duous taak for 

scveml yeai's. They represent peoples anil scenery never before illustrated. Major 

(.hvynn intended me to mix them up with tho.te of otliera from .-jimilar localities, 

but they actually form a volume of themselves, and should he kept together aa far 

as iHJSsihlo. They rangi' fivnii tlie sources of the Abysaiuian rivers to Gedaref, 

Kassuhi, ami Suukiu on thr east, Kaiiiaka on the south, to tlie Solat on the west. 

The boundaries as luid down hy Major (!\vyim have bivonie the accepted lines of 

demarcation between 

us and our ^jood 

friends the Abys- 

siniaiis. His photo- 
graphs are fittingly 

introduced as an 

appendix to (.'hapter 

XIV. 

It was nut 

jiossible to arriinge 

the pluito^^rapha ac- 

coi-diiig to Major 

Gwynn's list, ti> 

which the numltei-s 

refer, owing to their 

ditl'erent sizes. 

FIIOM Tim l-ORT. 
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IlEBfKiPTios OF Major Gwynn's Photoc:rai*hs. 

1 A, 1 II, 1 c, 1 D. Houses of Gunijr hill 
dwellers on right bank of the Blue Nile near 
the frontier (near Abu Itanila). The vilkgeR 
ui-c near the top of rocky hilla, about 1,000 
feet elevaticjn. The houses seen ou top uf 
llie nicks are flOO feet above the plain. 

1 c represents a hill about 1,000 feet 
ahove the level of the plain ami the village is 
about four-fif'tliB way up. 1 D. The bill on 
top of which arc the houses a and ri are 
aliout 900 feet above the plain. 

2. Strciini near (Joija in the Beni Siiangul 
plateau, 0,000 feet above the plain. 

'■'i A and i;. Yabus stream which tlow.s 
I'rciru this plateau towards the White Nile. 
It is I'eputed to lose itself in a marshy district 
1)11 N, bank of the Sobat, and is the only 
perennial stn-am between the Blue Nile and 
tlie Sobat. 

4 A and i;. ^lahomet wad Hojali (brotlier 
of Tur el G mi), the most powerful chief iu 
Heni .Shangnl, who was overthrown and made 
prisoner by the Abyssinians ; he is slill a 
prisoner. (Tliis man with the Abyssinian 
title of Fitjuirari, acts as Wakil.) Has been 
a notable slave raider with Wad Mahmud, 
who was captured by Gorringe Bey this year 
(1904). His followers are Arab.s descended 
from merchants who have settled in this 
(.■ounti'j'. 

.'i .V. ■■ \\'ond>er " Yeuibo, steward to Dejaj 
Joti, the (iallii I'uler of the frontier district 
at the wuterslied of the two Yabus streams 
and Solwit, whieJi is a plateau ."),000 feet to 
7.000 feet. The Italian Hottego Expedition 
was cut up at the spot. 

."i (;, .'i <:, 5 n, o E. Types of Gallas. 

fi. Nuers, Sobat, and dead hippopotamus. 

7 A. Bunuis of the plain between Fashoda 
mill the Abyssinian frontier. They are quite 
naked, covered with red nmd and armed with 
long bows. Tame ostrich plucked. 
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7 II. Type of Biiruii villages. 

8 A. Aiiimk girls at Itaiig, trailing pout on 
Upper Sobat. 

(This beautiful plio/of/raph ilhiMmlcs Major 
Austin's description of iiiferf^imj people. It 
hns been horroivcd to insert in C/tap/rr XII. 
ivken (fescrib-iiitf tknl i-egion.) 

8 B. Itang village, site of post (will be 
found in Chapter XII.) 

8 c. Ei\er Karn, or Upper i^obat, near 
Itang, will be found in Chapter XII. 

9 A and n. Dinka boys of fiobat (Uryong). 

10 A and a Eiver Dinder in flood near 
Diinkur, Abyssinia. (Fording the stream.) 

11. Eivev Atbara near (lallabat. 

12. Gyasaa on Bine Nile between Sennar 
nnd Eoseires in month of December. 

13. Blue Nile where it crosses frontier 
above Famaka, looking east. 

14. Jebel Keili, south of RoBeires, about 
2,000 feet above the plain. Type of isolatetl 
rocky hill of the district. 

15 A and n. Bamboo jungle south of Kirin, 
Abyssinia, slopes of Beni Sliangiii plateau. 

16. Hamid Wakil of Hojali wad Hassan, 
Mek of AsBOsa, who captured and gft\'e up 
Wad Mahmud to Gorringe Bey. The bearded 
man rebelled againot Hamid and joined 
Mahmud. These photos were taken in 1900. 

17. Native bridge across Yabus stream. 
18 A and ii. Gallabat from the foit, 

looking over the battlefield. The higher hill 
ou the left is the spot where King John of 
Abyssinia was killed. 

19. Eiver Bibor. 

20. ShillukaatFaBhoda. (See Chap. VIII.) 

21. Drawing water at west of Suakin, 

22. Jebel Kassala in the distance. The 
near liill is Jebel Mokran. 

23. Flocks by the Eiver AtlMira, ubout 20 
miles above the battlefield. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A PEEr INTO ABYSSINIA. 

WITH ME. C. E. nUPUIS ON HIS UNIQUE EXPEDITION. 




TJITEMAN, WAD MKDAKI, AItU HAUAZ, THE BLUi: KII^, THE RAHAD, GKnARGI', AliADEP, 

IHDKA, (lALLABAT, THK l.'IUCiriT OJ LA.KE TSASA, ZElJI, PEBRA TAROli, 

FASIIER, THE ATHARA TO :i|p$EK, KASSAIA, SUAKIK. 



ENIARGEII MAP OF LAKE TSAXA. 




CHAPTEE XV. 



ThK liUJK XlLK, (.; EOAltKF, GaLLADAT, ANO LaKK TsAN'A. 



ilR. C. E. Dui'L'i.s has recently returned from his ndventurous mission to Abyssinia. 
He was sent by Sir William Gurstin to report on the possibilities for irrigation of the 
reyioiis watered by the IJlue Xile and Atbara. He was also deputed to visit Ijike 

T&aiia, and ailvise alMWt 
its future as a possible 
Keservoir. It is pleasant 
to learn that tlii.s able 
l!e)>ort and his high 
reputation in his profes- 
sion have resulted in Mr. 
IJupuis being appointed 
Director of Irrigation 
fin- the Sudan. 

1 nn>t Mr. J)u|)uis 
after his wonderful ex- 
pedition. I was much 
I'asciiiatod by tin' slnry 
of bis travels, and 
delighted when I was 
]>ermitted to use his 
I hiis liitberto only been 




photogiiijihs of this hitliei 
heard of lhrouj,'h Sir Willia 

I priipose tu ■^n'<: a 
sketeh of his wnnilctrul 
tour and to brin;.,' iiit" it 
other inforniiitinii .'^up- 
plied by Count t ileicbi-n's 
Sudan Handbooks, and 
also by the Go\'ernoi'- 
(Jeneral's recent iifhcial 
visits to tiedaruf, Xiis.sala, 
the Atbara and Suakiii. 

The journey of Mr. 
Dupuis was a jjioueer 
one, a sort of voyage «i 
exploration, but he has 
brought with him trial 
levels and measurements 
of the waters, and a scries 



expediti 



IIS great Iteport on tlie \ile fm- 10U4. 
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of p)iotograpli8 of the striking scenery of this liitherto unknown region. The tributaries 
of the Bhie Nile und the Eiihail pass througli frequently tracts of wooded scenery, 
pictureaque hi a marked degree. The forests may prove moat beneficent stores 

offuel fortheSudan, now that 

the Government have estab- 
lishetl an efficient Forestry 
Department. 

With regard to the Lake 
Tsana scheme, Mr. Dupnis's 
report is so new, that it is not 
likely to be taken in hand 
until a careful survey is made, 
for which the money ha.s been 
already sanctioned by I.ord 
Oroniei'. Mr. Dupuis ha.s 
been given an efficient staH' 
of assistanta for this survey 
and there will be no time \mi. In fact the work has been already commenced. 

Mr. Dupuis started from Khartoum on (ith December, 1902 with a full camping 
outfit and marched along the IJlue Xile to Abu Haraz, 120 miles, in six days. He chose 
marching, instead of goinjj by steamer, iu order to study tlie coimtry with a view to its 
capabilities of future irrigation. 

In passing through the ("lezira he alludes, in his liejwrt, to the adoption of a verj' 
simple means of irri- 
gation for that popu- 
lous region, bya canal 
taken from tlie Blue 
Nile, near Sennar, 
through the heart of 
the province to Khar- 
toum, such a canal to 
be xised from July 
to December, without 
taking any of the 
water that may be 
required for Egypt. 
Perennial supplies 
could be obtained 
later on, when ar- 
rangemeut'i may 
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possibly tie made for Eeservoim foi' storing the flood-waters of the Blue Nile and its 
tributaries. The party visited Rufaa, where great crops are raised by rain culture, and 
tlifjre are uiany villages near it. I'he population is more scanty towards the Rahad, 
which joins tlie Bine Nile near Abu Haraz, where the expedition halted. At the time of 
their visit, the bed of the Rahad was dry, save for pools left by the summer torrents. 
It only flows for three or four months in the year, bnt even when there is no stream 
there are many very picturesque pools along its conrse, one of which he illustrates. 

Mr. Dupuis went along the ravines of the Atbara for 40 miles, and then sti-uck 
across the country to Gedaref, about 100 miles, where his i>arty arrived on December 19th, 

1903. There were few villages by the 
way, and only small areas of cultivation 
near the Ilahad, but plenty of "cotton 
soil" if there were means for irrigating 
the land. 

A great waterless plain exists 
between the Atbava and Gedaref (with 
outcrops of granite rock), which is 
entirely uninhabited. Near Gedaref 
there were many wells, now unused, 
but they coidd be opened again. They 
only saw one good well at a place called 
El Fau. Fonuerly there were populous 
villages and considerable cultivation. 

Gedaref is about COO feet higher 
than KbartOTiu]. Mr. Duiniis states 
that if it were possible to make a canal 
through the land between the Eahad 
and Abu Hnraz, there would be great 
possibilities of agricultural success, 
even though it only afforded water for 
a part of the yeai'. By means of 
storage reservoirs, however, the waters 
of the Dinder and the Blue Nile, higher 
up, may be used to supplement watei' for perennial irrigation at a future day. 

If Gedaref is ever to have canals, however, they must l>e supplied from the Atbara, 
and as to supplies from this rivei, Mr. Dupuis is not very sanguine, as it is a torrential 
stream. But all will depend on the results of the exhaustive survey of the whole 
region which is about to be undertaken by Sir William Oarstin's advice. This survey 
has been already sanctioned by Lord Cromer. 

At Gedaref the party remained two days, to rest their camels, and study the 
requirements of the neigh bourliood as far as irrigation projects might be heneficiaL 
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jiliiws iim not : 
thiM w t!u- small 
uieasui'i? of jii-aise lie 
t^ives Uwlaref. Itut 

he siig^'ests for this rnliier iiilemstii);^ district, small leservuirs of its own, liy daiiiinint; 

tlie kliors with wliicli tlie iieigliboiutiood abounds, and hy aiukiiig more wells, H is 

not possible to give the people canal irrigation, the land round Gedaref being rocky 

and uneven, but moie anil botter wells arc needetl urgently. Tiinks, Huch ns are used 

with suecesM lit iiiui.U^lkliuLiil and t-lscwhere in India, slionid bf adopted here. Tli«st> 

would make thi^ 

region into as gooil 

a<>ricultuial hind as 

has been so oreuteil 

in India. 

Fi-oni tiedaivf 

the party went to 

Clallabitt, on the 

26th December, 

making 304 miles 

from Khartoum. 

There is at first a 

broken country, and 

afterwards abun- 
dance of good cot- 
ton soil. The I'ort'st 

country here begins, 

white acacias and 
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small trees generally, but .1 good deal of gum is produced from tlieui. Coarse jungle 
grasses cover the country, luueh of which are aiinuHJly burnt during the winter months 
to afford grazing for their cattle. Where the jungle is not burnt, it is impossible to 
see the country from its great height and densenesa, and this impedes any correct 
description being given of it, except along the road travelled. Between Gedaref and 
fiallabat there are only two or tliree small villages, but many traces exist of former 
cultivation and population. 

The waterless forests are infested with bees, which gave great annoyance 
to the travellers, but fortunately the 
stings have no permanent bad effect, 
although extremely annoying. As they 
journeyed south, they came into a 
region of a greatly increased rainfall, 
but wells are few and far between. 
Here again, Mr. JJupuis would intro- 
duce the Indian system, of small 
reservoirs or tanks, and he says were 
this done and more wells sunk, the 
region between and around Gallabat 
niul Gedaref is capable of the greatest 
agricultural development. 

Cotton is grown here, and several 
fields of fair cotton were seen at 
G;illal)at, but this cotton was grown by 
rain only without irrigation and was 
therefore stunted. 

A large quantity of cotton used 
to be grown here, and sent into 
Abyssinia — no doubt the district can 
be again developetl for cotton -growing, 
but the varieties and culture must be 
improved. 

GallaUit is a pleasant- looking 
place, where the Sudan plains terminate, and the Abj^ssinian mountains rise up beyond. 
The old fort of Gallabat is lieiug adapted into the headquarters of the official liesident, 
and is well situated at about loO feet above the town. Here as everywhere, the want 
of population is the dominant feature ; this is, however, already beginning to right itself. 
Flocks of sheep and goats and good herds of cattle are met with, but not any proportion 
to what such a region coidd support, if it only had a water supply. 

The Atbara river lies to the north-east of Gallabat, about five miles off. They 
visited the river and found it to be a fine torrential stream about 100 metres wide, 
290 
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and running about 5 
inelref} depth in flood. 
There are many deep 
rocky pools and the 
river is altogether 
hidden frequently by 
the dense brushwood 
and fuiost growth, so 
niULhho, that it is an 
aiduous tusk and 
ainio'.t impossible 
work to Ibrc^e a pro- 
greKS through the 
bus)i, Mr. Dupuis'a 
phot()graph3 give an 
excellent idea of this 
hitherto little visited 
region. 
We will devote a page or two tu a dnscription and historical sketch of the towns of 

Gedaref and Gallabat, taken from Count Gleiclien's various Handbooks and Keporta ou 

the Sudan. 

fietlaref and the district between the liahad and Atbnra rivere. al)oiit 4,000 square 

miles, is now vastly underpopulated, and much of it is unexplored. 
The greater part 

of thia region is 

fertile land, hut it 

is questionable if it 

ever was properly 

developed. It only 

needs inhabitants 

and water and a 

minimum of labour 

to render it repro- 
ductive. To report 

on the possibility of 

providing a water- 
supply was the 

problem Mr. Diipuis 

has been sent to 

solve, thern being 

no doubt that if 
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water i:au be siipiilieil, the pctcefiil nilu of I'ldtiali protection will sooii attract population. 
In pre-AIiiliiiist ilays, tlie towns and region of Gedai-ef and tlie Old Uediiref (Snk abn 
Sin) weie fertile and populons ; its cornfields supplied the Sudan, and it was 
undonhCedly pioyperons. The Dervishes devastated the place and captured the 
garrison in ISS'i. Ahmet Fedil was appointed Kmir. In 1808 it was seized by a 
small column from Kassala under Colonel Parsons with 1,400 men, after a hazardous 
and successful lit,dit a few miles outside the town; and though sulsequently twice 
attacked by Ahmet Kedil, it held its own. The Dervish Emir tied southwards, and, 
after being i-ppiilsed at Roseircs, met his fate within a year, at Omdebreikitt, tjeing 
killed, along with the Khalifa (Chapter XL). 



Gedakef must be a pleasiuit place, although a friend of 



ne, whose duty compelled 
him to live there, said 
that after Kliartoum 
(whence he was promoted 
to Gedaref) it is deadly 
dull ! but I have heard 
the same remark as to 
Khartoum ; it has its 
dull times too ! This 
gentleman is a native 
Egyptian officer, one of 
the best, who had de- 
servedly risen to the 
important post of 

Egyptian Inspector of 
the Kassala Mndiria, 
and was stationed at 
(iedaref. He speaks 
English perfectly, and 
is a charming companion. He holds the rank of Major — Itemxi Tahir is hia name, and 
he has the title of Bey. He tells me (Deeemlier, 1904) that in two years' time Gedaref 
will be able to produce cotton eijual to the best Egyptian. 

Gedaref is a fertile place, for the rains Ijegin in June and last till October. The 
inhabitants in the district are of everj' tribe and shade of black. There are perennial 
wells which enrich its agricnltnre. When this now remote region is connected with 
Ehartoum by railway, which T-ord Oiximer fuitshadows in his latest Eeport, what a 
new world will he opened for trade and the development of this rich district ! And for 
the tourist an entirely new field of travel, with an easy access to the fresh wondei-s of 
Abyssinia, and tra\'el among an interesting, ancient Christian people. Sportsmen will 
find a wide highland country abounding in game. 




GEDAflEF, GATJ.ABAT, PROMISED llAILWAY. 
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GovermiU'iit liouscs nrc 
reiiewcii e\'ery year. 

The trade in gum 
from fiullahat, carrii'il 
deep wells cut in W\>- i 
K-yptiiui yUm»v. 
aiul, jjeiieiiilly. u 
Itritish IiispL-ctoi, 

Tliere are many 
good ^fjirilons, j;iow- 
iiig tile usual Suilnii 
vPf^'Ubles, iuiil ill 
addition, fipw, linu^s, 
(-ustarti apples, mid 
dates: of tlie List, 
tlie trees liear Hio 
crojis every yeiir. 
Cotton is L^riiwii 
cxtuiiJiively tor lucul 
nse. liut nii^dit 
lie ;;reatly iiiiproveil 
in quality liy iui- 
gation. 



tliis African Kdeii in 
a woinierfiil manner. 
Hut after llie lieiivy 
rains tlie reverse of 
the medal ia seen, 
and the paradise is 
often swept by fever, 
tlioii^li from Decem- 
ber to Jlay the 
climate is perfect and 
comjdetely liealtiiy. 

(iedaref district 
has -iryflW iiihabi- 
tanls, Tlict^iwii has 
onlv one street of 
'■'■''•■'■''■''■'■ jiuod houses: the 

litick, all the rest are made of yrass tukli, which has to be 

considerable, and imports of cotton goods and coffee 

by a few Greek merchants. Water is su])p!ied from 

<. 'riu'ic Is I jarrison f \iib soldiers fium Kassala, an 
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Cereals 



grown 



for sale 



the appeariitice of a wreek, before the rebuilding takes 
grows 12 feet liigh, and close up to the houses, with passi 
wide. 

(iedaref will uoiiie within the new system of irrigation, w 
its sanitaiy condition but will produce a woiulcrful growth 

The (iovarnor- 
General ou one of 
his lucent tinirs of 
inspection to Kaasala 
and Suakin, visited 
Gedaref, Gallabat, 
and Doka, a town 
lying between them. 
There au interesting 
crowd of well-dressed 
natives turned out to 
welcome the firstviHit 
of the Sirdar to their 
district. 

Gallabat lies 
between the Athara 
and the Itahad. The 
whole legion is 



beyond their own 
consumption, and 
a very superior 
Hour is made from 
a red variety of 
dura. The difl'er- 
ence of the scenery 
of the neighbour- 
hood iu the rainy 
and drj' seasons is 
remarkable. The 
tukli houses ai-e 
rebuilt every year 
after the rains, and 
in Oc toiler the 
whole place has 
place. The dura here 
iges between only 2 feet 

liioli not only will improve 
of jKjpulation and wealth. 
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thickly wooded, and alwimds iu t;ume. In tlie vicinity of (iallabat towu there are 
perennial streams of running water, and the country was once well cultivuted. The 
population was dense before the Dervish aud Abyuaiuian wars but is now only about 
3,000, but will soon increase. 

Gallabat is a small province in coinpariaon with Gedaref, only about 1,200 etinare 
miles. The town is called by the Ahyssinians Matemma. It is pleasantly situated 
on the left l)ank of a Khor, which is here the boundary of Abyasinia. The Atbara is 
but five miles off. In ancient days Gallabat was a great slave mart, and was supposed 
to belong in if* palmy days to Abyssinia. The Dervishes attacked and sacked it in 

1886. Three years later King John of 
Abyssinia, burning with fury at the 
sack of his own town, Gondar, by the 
Mahdists, collected his warriors and 
fought a tremendous liattle here, with 
80,000, or more, on either side, in 
Maifh, 1889. The Ahyssinians were 
victorious, but a strtiy shot killed King 
John after the battle bad been won. 
This caused a panic among the 
Ahyssinians, who turned and fled, 
Gallabat was i^uite mined by tha>4 
Dervish occupation, and is only now 
beginning to revive, but is rebirded by 
frequent incursions of robliera from 
along the Abyssinian frontier. 

The Anglo -Egyptian Hags were 
hoisted here on 7th December, 1898, 
by Collinson Pasha. The Abyssinian 
Hug was then flying on the fort, but 
an amicable aiTangenient was come to 
afterwards. It is difficult to realise 
now that this place was once a great 
centre of trade, and it seems doubtfid 
if it may ever regain it. The old Der\'i3h fort still overlooks the town, and there is 
a splendid view from it looking towards the Atbara, and on a clear day the mountains 
surrounding Lake Tsana can be sfeu. The scene of the Wttlefield where King John 
was killed lies below. Major Gwynn has kindly supplied photographs of this 
neighbourhood, taken when he was surveying the frontier line (Chapter XIV.). Gallabat 
has a trade in exporting cotton and in imported Manchester goods. Half the annual 
Customs duties, by an amicable arrangement with King Menelek's Government, go to 
Abyssinia. The total is only about £750, but it will one day be a raucli larger amount. 
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Honey is collected at certjiin seasons in great quantities witli much skill by the 
natives : the time for seeking it being denoted by the note of a certain bird. Honey 
and water is always proffered to the travellers. There were formerly beautiful gardens 
Biirroutiding the town, but the Dervishes nro said to have cut down all the trees, and 
the gardens disappeared. A small garrison is supplied from Gedaref and it has a police 
force, anil post and telegraph ortices. Water supply is from the Khor near the town, 
but as this becomes foul in the dry season, there ie much need of a water supply from the 
permanent streams at some distance. Roads load to Gondar, Kwara, Dunkur, Eoseires, 
Itahad, and (iedabi. The Abyssiuians will not take English or Eg,yptian money, 
preferring still Maria Theresa dollars, so strongly do the ancient traditions cling to trade 
exchangcH. 



Lakk Tsasa axo tiik lii.n 
Ai:vs! 



Xii.E : KxruHsioss op Mr. C. E. Dupuis to 
:nia am> the Atbaka. 



The party w 



ited at Oedaref for Mr. Joliannis, the interpreter, sent by Colonel 
Harrington, our representative at 
Menelek's (.'ourt. Here 70 donkeys 
had to be purchased, and an escort 
of the Arab troops from the small 
garrison acconipauied them for their 
explorations in Abyssinia. Their party 
now numtiered 45 persons. 

In nine days' marching they 
reached Delgi, on Lake Tsana, about 
91' miles distant from Callaljat. The 
course of the liundwaha river was 
ftillowed for two-thirds of the way. 
This is a part of the Atbara, flowing 
llirough the Iriudan and joining the 
Nile near Berber. The Atbara thus 
iivoids the lake, although so near it. 
The party then crossed the watershed, 
and travelled by the (Jiro river till 
tlii'y came in sight of Lake Tsana. 

\ear the Ciro, tliey found hot 
-filings of perfectly clear, soft water, 
lul so warm tliat the hand could not 
be held in it. These spriugs are visited 
for healing purposes by the scanty 
inhabitants of this part of Abyssinia. 




AFPTIOACH TO LAKE TSANA. HAS GVK^A, DKLGT. 

Tilt lOiul winds 
ilowii ovi,'V itiKliilat- 
iii^ jiliiiiis to tlie 
Ifike. It passea some 
patelies <•>{ oiiltiva- 
tiijii, but the xiliiins 
are mostly ooiii- 
jiletely covei'ed with 
high {^rass. Much of 
the country lu'ar 
Onllnbat is uiiiii- 
liahit^il, and is in- 
fested with bands 
of robbfi-a, bo the 
soldiers were ijuite 
necessary. Thcac 
l.iij,'au<!s live in vil- 
lage-i hidden in the 
ig cjiriivans. Tlic road is niiigh and a men' track amonj^ 
1 dniikcys Imd great worry in forcing a way through these 
tried to stop them, notwithstanding the King's letters 
siirrnn anted, and the party descended from the plateau 
ma. The people were r;ithcr niifi'ii'iidly and Kiispiciniis, 




forcsts, and ]irey upon the p: 
rucks, .^tune.s. ami trees, ami h 
obstacles. A native petty cli 
they bore, but this stoppage ' 
to the edge of the blue l.ak.^ 
till a man arrive 
next day with mdi' 
from Itas Cuksa. !tr 
alter tliat all wei 
well. Tills eiivi 
was to iiecompai 
them in their jnii 



neys. 



Al'tei 



johiij,! thc'V 


liad no 


move h-ouljlc 


un.l ilid 


exiujtlv «s Hi 


.V lil;c,l. 


Delgi is 


1 vilhi^o 


on the late 


onil is 


l««iitifully 


situalt-U 


on a roekv 


ironioo- 


Wry. It is 


a Ipoil. 


without 11 


larlioui. 


to whicii tl 


e coiloc 
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grown on the soutli- eastern shore is brought for being transported to the Sudan. The 
view here of the lake is most beautiful. Tlie mountains of the Gorgora peninsula and 
its islands in front, and the lake extending to a water horizon, from east round to sowth. 
Distant mountains are visible to the north and north-east and also to stiuth and west. 
On a clear day the faint outline only ot tlie conical liill on Doga Island can be seen in 
the south-east. The effect of the l>eautiful scene on tlie mind is, that the lake seems 
nineh larger than it looks on llie map. The mountains rise directly out of the 
water, in souie instances, hut generally they recede from it in terraces, and thence rise up 

boldly, till they show elevations of 
importance and fine effect. 

The geological character of the 
rocks resembles those of the Sudan 
gneiss, granite and quartz witli intru- 
sive igneous rocks interspersed. Sand- 
stone and limestone are said to he found, 
but Mr. Dupuis saw none of these 
hinjself. Large tracts of comparatively 
level land consist almost entirely of 
black cracked cotton-soil, usually found 
associated with igneous rocks. There 
are several large rivers flowing into 
the lake, and at the mouths of all 
are e-\ten,sive alluvial plains composed 
entirely of this same black eotton-soil. 
This should Ije of the greatest possible 
fertility, but nine-tenths of the area 
grows nothing but coarse gi-ass. This 
is not the reedy grass of the Sudan, 
but a luxuriant plant, G or 8 feet high, 
of tall straight gnnvlli. It is not the 
custom here to burn it, so it offei-s 
great difhculty to getting about. Tliere 
is an open park-like aspect of landscape 
with tail acacias standing up through the grass. This has a pleasant ap]>earunce from a 
distance, luit it is dis]ielled on near accinaintance, by the tiuuhle in getting through the 
long grass. The rougher gruund and the hills arc ctivered with scrub forest. The lake 
is shallow round its coast, with a hnu sandy bottom, shelving out a long way. The 
water is margineil with reeils, and above, a bank of grass leading up to the high water 
line, Papyrus swamps exist only on the southern side. Mr. Dupuis decided to march 
round the lake by the nonii and cast through Ras Guksa's country, as with his man to 
guide them, the party would meet with no opposition. 
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Tliey left IJelgi on 10th Jiimiarj, 1903 ; the path is narrow and diverging, frequently 
no progress could have been made iiad they not had a guide. A hall was made at 
a Ijeautiful spot named Jlitraha, on the east shore, aiid a \'isit was paid to tlie ruins of a 
Christian Church, wliich had been destroyed by the Dervishes, and marks the limit of 
their invasion on this side. Here supplies were obtained, but when a move onward was 
made, the Kiver Reb gave great trouble to get the donkeys across it. The stores were 
feiTJed over by the lierthon boat. Here the party suffered much from the cold at 
night, it being impossible to get wood for fires, or to have them at all in the grass land. 

The Gamara river was easily , 
crossed, by a ford acme way up, and 
the volume of its waters was ascer- 
tained. Here a flying visit was paid 
to I'ebra Tabor, the residence of the 
Ras Guksa, to thank him for the help 
he had sent. This place Is said to be 
8,«20 fi^et above the sea. Tliey found 
that the Eas had received a letter 
about them from King Menelek, and 
lie was most attentive, showing great 
interest in the mission. One of their 
men took ill by the way, and was left 
in a cottage, where two Abyssinian 
women attended hiui kindly, but he 
ilit'd next day. 

The country here is granite rocks 
above, with cotton soil in the lower 
leviils. A religious festival was being 
held at Delira Tiibor, '■ the I'.aptism of 
our Lord," which was attended by a 
large number of well-dressed folk. 

At Koratsa, tiie first coflec planta- 
tions were seen, for whicli this district 
IS famon.'s. Theiv was dilliculty in disi'OVL'riug ilie projier way lo investigate the rather 
involved outlet of the lake, and very Utile ruliidile iufonniitinn could be obtained from 
the natives. Some stay was made at a place called AVoreb, wlionce surveys were made, 
and soon afterwards they niniroinrhed the Itiver .^bai, whieli is the only outlet of the lake, 
and is, in fact, what we know us tlie Ilhie Xile. The party i.Tossed the river successfully 
and encamped agaui on the shores of Like Tsana on i.ilst January. Here careful 
observations proved the disehaige from the lake to be 42 euliic metres per second, or 
about 3,o00,000 cubic metres per day, Mr. Pupuis says that tliis was the mo3t 
important knowledge, and was, in fact, that wliich they were primarily sent to ascertaio. 
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Tliis iimst si-em an enormous amount of water, I)Ut it appears that previous travellers had 
repreaentcil the <iischai^e as much ^■■'"^t^'' than this, and Mr. Dupuis was evidently 
rather disappointed with the result ohtained by his investigations. 

However, he tells us that 1902 wns a year of very light rainfall, and the amount of 
writer was \'ery probably below tlie average ; Jlr. I><ipuis says that considering the great 
extent of the lake and the small area of its powers of catchment, no doubt there must 
bG an enormous lo.ss by evaporation, more tlian was e3ii>ected in fact. Mr. Dupuis is not 
over sanguine about the capabilities of Lake Tsana as a reservoir, although he 
recommends tliat a more careful sun-ey should be made of the whole locality liefore we 
decide against it. He estimates the 
total yearly water given out by the 
only outlet as 3,000,000,000 cubic 
metres. This to outsidei's seems great 
enough for anything, but it seems that 
ii is not enough, he is afraid, to 
warrant the making of a costly 
reservoir. 

Tlie Hiver Abai leaves the lake by 
an exceedingly involved and irregular 
series of rapids and channels, and these 
unite and form a good stream of 
200 metres wide. It then narrows 
into a rapid stream, and 20 miles off 
is crossed by an old bridge at Agam 
Dcldi, said to liave l>een built by the 
Portuguese. Mr. Dupuis visited this 
and gives photographs of the bridge, 
whicli is remarkable as being the only 
one that crosses the Blue Nile in 
its whole course. He tells us that the 
goi^e is even more picturesque than 
the ([uaint old bridge. The river 
foams and roars, the rocks of the ravine 
approach so close that a man could jump across at places. Mr. Dupuis scouts the idea 
of making a reservoir here, as had Iteeu suggested at this point. Indeed the control 
of the ISlue Nile and the diversion of its watera here he considers quite al)Surd. 
The mountains rise up to :J,000 feet on either side of the valley in which this wild 
foaming torrent ruslies madly down, and to curb it or dam it he considers an 
impossibility. He was greatly struck with the scene below the old bridge. The falls 
are exceedingly fine, and the river descending 150 feet or more, plunges at a single 
leap into a profound abyss. The place is exceedingly difficult to find, and they 
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iiL-arly missed it altngclliLT. Tliis umkes it seem Mtraiigi; wiiy llm liridiif was l.milt liy 
I'oituguesf or anylmcjy elsi-, 

it wiis niicessary tu cDTuijlcti' tlie circuit of tlie lake, ami tlie vest of its boi-ders 
were ill tli(! territory of niiotlif^r lias (yr priiici!) one Eas Mau^iislia: no lettera to him 
liad Itt'en jmiviileil ami mh Mr. Diiiiuis forwarded his civdentiiila fi-om King Aleiieiek to 
tlie capital of tliis potentate, at IJure. HiM luesseiiirei-H returned with eveiything 
necessary, letlcrs to the Incal chief, and a man specially aeut as guide and escort. They 
left Rahdiir Gooi-gis on the 4tit Feliruary, and delayed two days at Zegi waiting the 

retnrn of the messeugers. TJie local 
chief at Zegi was not friendly, and so 
tlie orders from the ruling lias made 
nil jileasaiit. 

Zegi is the centre of the coffee 
producing country, and is the most 
|)opnlou9 and tiourishing portion of 
the lake district. The whole of the 
hilly iieninsnk is one vast coffee- 
cstatt', the coft'ee bushes growing under 
the .shade of tall trees, tlie beat they 
had seen. 

Ku me 10 us narrow, shady paths 
wind about connecting the numerous 
villages, and tlie whole region has the 
air of comfort and iirosperity in con- 
trast I't all the rest of the borders of 
the hike. 

Leaving Zegi <iii 7tli of Febnmry, 
the piirty completed the return journey 
to I >elgi iu fonr days. 

The chief object of the expedition 

riKLiii imimiK asd t.ili huisk \iiurT 20 Miii"" "^""^ ^° ^'^'^ ^''^ '^'■"''' "^'P'' — "'"* 18 
KRoM LAKE TSANA. tliu main stroaui wliich supplies the 

lake, and indeed, as the name implies, runs through it, or rather expands into the wide 
waters of I.,ake Tsaua, fur it enters on the same side as it Hows out. It is a fine-looking 
stream with a clean seetiou of aliout SO metres wide, and runs in a Hat-bottomed valley 
of some thret^ miles wide, wbieli is said to be fully tlomled in the rainy season. It 
reaches Lake Tsaua through a marshy papyrus swamp. They crossed it by a ford some 
miles up the stream, where there are rocky shallows, estimated to pass 1,000,000 cubic 
metres per day, Xone uf the otlier streams entering the lake equal or approach to the 
Abai, and most of them ai-e absolutely dry for a portion of the year. 

The ground on the west side descends more steeply to the lake than elsewhere, and 
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the scenery about 
Dengelber, with its 
bays, pi-oiiiontories 
aud islands, is most 
beautiful. Dengelber 
was tlie limit of the 
Uervish raids ou this 
side of the lake. 

After two days 
spent at Delgi, the 
party returned to 
Gallabat by the same 
route they had come. 
Cattle, sheep, and 
grain were every- 
where most moderate 
in price. Vegetables 

almost impnssilile to obtiiiu, and only potatoes and onions, and ihey only at Zegi. Dura, 

tefF,grain,and barley ait mostly cultivated, and a little cotton of poor quality. Teff flour 

is the standanl food of the people, made into fine soft cakes resembling the English 

" ci'umpet." Presents of these cakes, milk, flour, cgys, fowls and teja barley were brought 

by the headmen of I lie villages ou arrival at any camp — very frequently this occurred, but 

not always. There was .'^rime diliiuully in iiayiug for these " gifts," or knowing whom to 

pay, hut the heuihnan 

always in^iisted that 

they were presents 

from his master, Has 

Guksn. It is possible 

they were obtaiued 

under pressure from 

the villagers. But 

had there been no 

representatives of 

the powerful Has, it 

would have been 

impossible to obtain 

supplies. 

Great herds of 

cattle are found all 

round the lake. Mr. 

Dupuis sees in these 
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conditions the foundiitiou uf a large amt protitahle market for tlie Sudan, where cattle 
are scarce. Donkeys and mules are plentiful here also ami are wanted in the Sudan, 
liy cultivatiug peaceful relations with Abyssinia, there should be a great development 
of trade between the euuntries. 

Lake Tsana as a Kksehvoir. 
Mr, Dupnis devotes live closely printed pages of his official report to the matter of 
Lake Tsana iis a possible Itesevvoir for the Nile. His figures and words are too technical 
for ordinary readers, but the essence of his advice seems to be : — 1. That the Blue Nile and 

its origin. Lake Tsana, should be 
reserved for the future wants of the 
Sudan, of wliicli they are the natural 
feeders. 2. That a very complete 
survey should, as soon as possible, be 
made of the whole region for imgation 
purposes, 'i. That it would be com- 
paratively easy and inexpensive to 
make a Regulator some ten miles from 
the exit of the Abai from the lake, ami 
lie believes that this will be certainly 
done some day, in tlie interests of the 
Sudan, but there will be none lo spare 
for Kgypt. 

It is evident, however, that Mr. 
Dupuis is uneasy lest Abyssinia 
might yet, politiiially, give trouble 
about this lake ; however, that danger 
might be arranu;L-d by diplomacy. Mr, 
IJupuis remarks incidentally that 
from its jwculiar position a tunnel 
could V»e readily constructed to draw 
ofi' every drop of the waters of the 
lake. 

Mk. Di:i't.-|s'« Exi-Kii[TiuN {.uNTixrE)0.--I.AKK Tsana to Kassaia and Bekber by 

TEIE ItlVKIl A'niAllA. 

At Uallabat the inti,-rpvettr au.l the donkey drivers and donkeys and their saddles, 
were all left behind, and tiu- Ciunels were aj;iiin employed for the northward journey 
down the Allwini to Xns.sala nnd IJerber, starling on February 2:jrd. For 40 mites the 
road skirted the Atbara or a couple of miles off the com-se. Its bed is 100 to 120 metres 
wide, granite outcrops crossing it. 
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At this time 
of yfiar there is no 
flow of water, only 
large statiding 

I100I3, with tlie 
marks of the floods 
of the rainy 
season, 4 to 6 
metres above their 
present level. The 
journey was con- 
tinued by Sharafa, 
and a detour made 
to Gorcsha, a large 
and flourisliing vil- 
lage with a good 
well, in open 
ground. Here Mr, 

Dupuis and Mr, (.'rawley made an exploration along the Iliver Salaam, to try to find its 
junction with the Atbani, hut were unable to get through the trackless bush and gave 
up the attempt. They struck the Atbara at a point below where the junction amst be. 
Here the wild nngoveniiible sti'cam has forcetl a wav through sandstone rock 20 metres 




wide, with uliffs risii 
beside this gorge for 
the night, and again 
next day started 
afresh to seek the 
Junction of the 
Salnnni, hut again 
failed to find it. In 
their absence one of 
their camels had 
been killed by a Hon 
qnite close to the 
eaiup. Tliuy re- 
turned to (iorei^lui, 
and continued theii' 
jomney !■) Aradilj 
and Soti to the junc- 
titui of the Eiver 
Settit with the 



ig ]>ei'peiidicnlarly over a profoundly deep pool. Tliey camped 
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or IioiiL'y — wliieh ilestr 
deep raviiiy channel 100 fee 
bi'okeii anil undulating. 

At the Settit junctbii lli 
wide plain is covi-red witli lir 
Ilia eiiHiiieei'K eye, saw sili's 
time cmnes, in the Khors, twti 

Al Ara.lch aii<l Si.li die 
AtlHivn is aliimt I.'iO metres 
wide on llie averaife. In tlu' 
lilO-_> H.njd it ran al.mit 
(inieti-esof water. In Maieli, 
190J.ther« was still a trickle 
of water niuviiig down frum 
po(d to pool. TJie SeUit 
seemed to Mr. Hupiiis to lie 
tile liin^i.Tand more important 
river of the two. tin; Atliara 



II ;;rowth. 
t lielow ll 



Atliai'a. Through 
tliia country there 
were occasional vil- 
lages with consider- 
able areas of croi)s, 
but traces of niiieli 
more laml having 
formerly been under 
cnltivation. Here- 
aliouts and towards 
Ka3sal.T, gi'oat dis- 
tress reigned among 
the cultivators from 
a blijjht on all croi>e, 
a sticky deposit 
having formed all 
over the dui-a plants 
known as "azal" — 
South of Tabraklinlla tlic Athara flows in a 
.> level of the jdain. the plain itself being 



' valley iiin.st ho L'Ofl feet deep. Above the ravine the 
I eotton soil, but all hidden witli hush. Mr. J)upHis, with 
for re.-icrvoir tanks for irrigating this region, when the 
or tliR'e of whieh coidd readily 1m; used for this purpose. 



having the 



I'haimter 



wild miiuntain torrent wilJi 
lleiTiT Moods. The Setlit 
had Kr-mu flow of water on 
March 8th, while the Atliara 
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had a mere trickle. From this onward the road avoids the I'avmes by the river and 

strikes away from its course two railea or so, and the river is not seen again till 

Khashiui el Girba is reached. 
Tliis is a very remarkable 
spot antt prohably the site of 
large canal works should 
1|^ ■ V, "^ such ever be made on the 

W^ T - , ^ ^^^ ■■-_ ^ Atbara. This river flows for 

a couple of miles in a deep 
trench about 100 metres wide 
at summer level 10 metres 
dee]) all across the pool. Tlie 
sides of this trench are com- 
posed of haixi gvauite rising 
vertically from the wat«r 
20 metres or more. Below 
. , the river fans out into three 

or four separate branches and 

spreads amonj; rocky islands, not joining inU) one stream for several miles. The 

telegraph line crosses the deep gorge, and it was here that arrangements were made for 

erecting the gauge for measuring and recording the river's flow, and telegraphing the 

records of its rising. 

The road to KnaSiila 

crosses the Atbara a 

few miles further on. 

at Fasliei', where it 

has a wide, uniform. 

shallow, pebbly bed. 

Here there was a 

small diR-liarge in 

the centre of the betl, 

but at Uoz Itejeb, 

some HO miles further 

south, all How ha 



From Fasher to 
Kassala is a watcr- 
lessmarch of 40 miles 
over a perfeclly level 
bu.sh -cove red plain. T 
autl utterly desolate. 




he whole of this magniiiceiit plain of rich soil is uninhabited 
There are a few temporarj' Arab huts at Fasher, and a jiolice 
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post aL Mogatta. Clanie is fairly abundant ami lions abound along the ri\-er. The 
pai-ty arrived at Knssala on 15tli March, and remained four days. Tlie River Gash 
at Kassala is a good one fbr only tliree moiitlis in the year. It is absolutely dry for 
nine months. "Witli all this Mr. Dupuis sees a possibility of doing great things for the 
River Gash, in Die way of irrigation. Tliis is a very peculiar river indeed, like nothiiig 
else in the Sudan. It is quite a large and im]iortant stream, running open for 
150 miles, and yet it is ultimately entirely lost in its own silt It never reaches the 
Atbara, at least it never does so now, allhough marked as a tributary of that river on 

maps. The Gash in fact disappears 
entirely six or seven miles below 




is owing to the (iasli watfrs bflu" 
as tu extend cultivation till tlie 
The ricli soil which exists cvciv' 
tlic eutiiv cost of tlie Hurvcy and 
and canal. 



Xassala. For 80 days in the year it 
is a wide stream, hut shallow, with 
y,000,000 to 5,000,000 cubic metres 
per day. 

There was a system of damming 
up tl)B wliole river higher up, and 
tbougli done in primitive fashion 
aUiut 90 years ago, it did good service 
till ;30 years ago, when possibly 
through the troubles of the time, these 
dams and canals were neglected and 
allowed to fall out of \ise. Mr. Dupuis 
would s]ient a few thousands on 
restoring these works, rude as they 
were, at once, and he recoimiieuds a 
cai'L-fuI irrigation survey to be made 
as soon as possible, from which he 
has every confidence that a complete 
success can be obtained for controlling 
and utilizing the great possibilities of 
the ('ash. 

■A, hh.rttEKs ^^j. jij.gjjgjj^^ water is obtained 

wherever wells an? sunk. All this 

He would ill "lice biive many more wells sunk, so 

new system of irrigatiim be devised and carried out. 

.here in ibis ii'gion will well i-e^Niy almost at once 

the tenipoiary restoration of the old irrigation dam 



We shall now i-eturn to the Atliara trip with Mr. Dupuis, pi-omising to revert to 
Kassala later ; of course it was for irrigation ali'airs alone that the recent expeditioD 
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was sent, so they only remained there a few days. They relumed from Eassala on 
20th March to Kaa Gojeb, and proceeded to Berber by the road, which does not always 
follow the Atliara, as the river Hows in a wide channel, almost dry in that, month. 

Hut there are lai-ge pools at 
intervals, frequently a kilo- 
metre long by 100 metres, 
full of large fish and croco- 
diles. The hippopotami 
which formerly abounded in 
them are nearly extinct. The 
liiver Atbara is bounded by 
the usual fringe of ravines, 
but the banks do not rise 
above the Hood level more 
than 100 feet anywiiere. In 
the last 100 miles of its course 
the river is margined by a 
ui>M cir.Ms iiwks i)K i.iiuKK ATUARA. densB bclt of doHi palms 

which is practically ira- 
pent'trable. Mr. Ilujjuis says this di.strict may be possible tn irrigate by the basin 
system, but he cannot speak without a careful survey, with levels being taken, of the 
whole river, or at least of many parts of it. His visit was too brief to do more than give 
a general view, and he lesiriiL 
only Lbiit the ivi^ion in wull 
worth tiie cost of beiii;; sur- 
veyed, correctly mapped, and l( 
studied carefully for irrigation 
enterprises. 

As a gt'nt!r,i! rule he 
thinks little of the wild tur- 
bulent Atbara for irrigation 
uses. However, he devotes 
some four pj^^jes to this 
general impression formed 
from an irrigation engineer's 
point of view. He specially 
advises a caual being foi'nicil jisctios ok atb.iha and silk. 

to feed the tongue of land 

between the Nile and the Atbara, as this fertile land could easily be reached by a 
canal. 

Mr. Dnpuis gives many sectional plans and important technical information 
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regarding tlie I'ivera lie visited, and an immense amount of valualile calculations as to 
tlie volume of llieir watei-s at different seasons, too scientitic for a Ijook like the present. 
As to the Atljaia, he says that great reservoirs would be needed to impound the waters 

of the Hoods for future use. 
But he suggests that below 
Salaam junction would be the 
best place for such a dam, with 
secondary dam and canals 
below it. 

He evidently is not of 
opinion tiiat Egypt (that is, 
the Nile) would be benefited 
by such a storage of the 
Atbnra. Hut he strongly 
recommends the foniiation of 
permanent villages on the 
fertile land, supplied by means 
Li',-i -Vol Ffiie., ''^ wells and tanks to store the 
rain water which falls plenti- 
fully in the wet season. This, I may remark, was undoubtedly the way in which the 
ruined cities of Xaga, Aleroif and others, now found iu barren regions, were plentifully 
supplied with water 2,000 years a^o, and there must have been rich cmps to feed such 
extensive ])opidationfi of the 
well-to-du people. We part \ ~ 
from Mr. lliqiuis and tlie 
pii:toiial ilhistratiouH of his ' 
remarkable journey in lan<lw 
unvisitcd by Kuropeans since 
the days uf JJruce, with every 
exinessiun of gratitude for Jiis 
most interesting guidance. 

Kassau. 

The opening of the rail- 
way to Suakin will, it iw hoped, 
in some way facilitate a visit 
to Kassala. Lord Cromer , .. j- the kcxkiv-berbkr nvuwiv m\rch 1904 

fiireshndows other lailway /.....i.-to', /■mu>.: 

communication wilh this region by way nf Gedaref, in liis 1904 Keport. At present 
they have to be visited by camel transport and with an o.-jcort. Kassala and Adarama 
are the only towns worth naming in Sudan territorj- east of the Atbara river; Adarama 
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is abouc 78 miles from its junction with the Nile. It was tlie heaJquartera of Osman 
Digiia, but is now almwt deserted. The country between Adarama and Kassala is a 
vast plain, part of whicli produces cotton, and there are regions of dwarf trees ami 
bushes with stretches of coarse grass, until tlie fertile soil adjoining tlie Khor el Gaah 
is reached. Here we have dom palms, tamarisk trees and thorny scrab. The Gash 
is a fine water for part of the year, but its flood is ultimately lost in the extreme 
flatness of the country. The natives say it has au underground channel to the Atbara, 
at AdarauiH. 

lx)rd Cromer has great hopes of the successful treatment of the mysterious Gash 
river, and places it in tiie projects in the first rank of necessary publie works. 
Alway.s jiraclical, lie point* nut tJiat for an outlay of £500,000, a direct income of 
£50,000 per annum ;^aii be lualiwd, and 100,000 acres brought under cultivation. We 

may soon see this good 
work commenced, and a 
great river put to useful 
ways to benefit the 
countiy. 

The valleys supplied 
by the Gash are richly 
cultivated. Kassala itself 
has many gardens, and 
must be a very pleasant 
}jhice at certain seasons. 
There are two verj' remark- 
able mountains, Jebela 
Alokram and Kassala, 
wJiich rise abruptly from 
the plain three miles to 




■.K^.-m'ji,m 



■ (<ir 



hock) sunt']!, 1!I04. {//■iiJfiidiiicas emploi/ed.) 
the east and south-east. The highest of the peculiar dnnie-shaiied protuberances ia 
2,604 feet above tlie town, and is visible for (iO or 70 miles. There are several 
pei-eniiiul springs in the mountains. There is a strong garrison kept there with a 
battalion of native irregulars, reputed the beat scouts in the Sudan. The tribes are 
Beni Amers, Hadendowas and Abys.siin'aTis. There are 200 of these scouts mounted on 
camels. They did t;ooc! .-icrvice for us in the war, and are the best and most suitable 
troops for peace time. Heie rfsidcs the loyal family of El Morgbani, whose youthful 
head we have restored to his traditional supremacy. 

Kassala was held for us by the Italians during the Dervish War. Its trade i3 
returning, and it has a total population in town aiid country of 23,000. The 
townspeople are principally Haleuga Arabs-, who are excellent cultivators. The climate 
is healthy for eight months iu the year. There is a weekly camel-post for both letters 
and parcels to and from Berber, also a weekly mail from Kerin and Massawa for letters 
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and parcels. Telegraph lines counect Suakin, Massawo, Geilaref and Gallabat. Big and 
small game of almost every kind is plentiful, from elephant to quail, in tiiis wide region, 
but rhinoceros and biifflilo are rare. 



SUAKIN. 
Tl!E OUTLKr OF THE SUDAN ON THK EED Sea. 
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Liulway line at I'.erber to speak oi the places 

towarils the new railway leadinj^ to Suakin, 

ds completion. It may be well, therefore. 

If, which is soon to l>econie the seaport of 



w,. Irft the 
I valley ami 
; fast towai 
Suakin itsel 
the Sudan, 

Die present iown of Snakiii is bnilL, jtartly on land and partly on an inland joined 
by a causeway, still called after the giTat (iordon himself, " Gordon "h Gate and 
Causeway." The Government buildings are situated on the island, and are imposing 
structures of coral. Tlie population is between 0,000 and 7,000. The town has strong 
defences, built again.'st the J>ervitib attacks, and a chain of foils a mile outside, but now 
there is no garrison. 

In such burning ijnarters, one of the- hottest places on earth, it is pleasant to know 

that Erkoweit. the summer refuge of the Gcpvernment, is 4,000 feet above the 8ea 

and is being made happy quarters from the burning heat. It is 35 miles from Suakin 

and possesses copious springs of excellent water. Suakin has no water, all has to 

324 
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be carried to it in skins, or obtained by the condensing from sea-water. Tlie climate of 
the hill station is excellent, and the place is healthy. There is a telegraph to Suakin, 
In the winter the hills arc capped with clouds, their slopes covered with grass giving 
excellent grazing. Tlie Administrator has a wooden thatched hut, and the Staff have 
mud huts with plank roofs. 

A contrast this to the former terrible quarters of dry Suakin. Tlie dangers of the 
coral -reef -locked harboiir are to be avoided by a new port being made farther to the 
north, at Sheikli Bargliout, whicli will be safe and easily entered in all weathers. Thei-e 
will at last lie a pleasant seaport in the Red Sea, and the railway to the Sudan 
will have dispelled the terrors of the desert, waterless cara\'an route to the Nile. The 
name of this new port has Ijeen altered to Bendar Sudan. 

Lieiit.-Ciilonel renhm, Midwinter Hey, Captain Amery.and the Sirdar himself have 
kindl^v supplied many interesting photographs of Kassala, Suakin, and the progress of 
the railway. 

The eveiUfnl iiuidern liistorical records of Kas.^ala and Suakin are most interesting, 
but this chapter has run to uii inordinate length and we must deny ourselves the 
pleasure of recounting them. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE EASTERN SUDAX. 



KORDOKAN. 

T]IB once important state of Korciofaii lies north of the Bahr el Ghaxal and west of tlie 
White Nile. Darfur extends its wiile boid^s again due west o( Kordofan. 

It seems iiatuml to describe this comparatively civilised and rich province first 
in order among the eastern provinces of the Sndan, as it stretches from the Nile far 
north of Omdiirman, all the way to the northern boundary of the Bahr el (Jhazal. Its 
western boundary is IJarfur, its northern is undefinablo as yet. 

The Governor- General has Ijeen making official inspections of Kordofan, and his 
photographs have Ijeen given me by him with his usnal kindness for the illustration 
of this chapter, and I also got several from Lieut. -Col. Penton, who visits tiie district 

in the course of 
his sanitary 
inspections. 

Ivordofan is 
the great source of 
the trade in gum 
knowit in Europe 
as gum arabic. 

TJie water 

supply is entirely 
derived from local 
rains which form 
poolsand oven lakes 
and marshes. These 
rains seem to be 
stored underground, 
tlie surface being 
very porous, and 
there are many wells, which are often very deep. There are various water-storing 
trees in some districts called tebeldi or " Homr " trees, peculiar to this region. 

These are naturally hollow, and are besides often scooped out, when used for storing 
water. They have a hole cut in the trunk, generally just above a big branch, on which 
a man can stand when drawing water. The hole is about 18 inches square. Round the 
bottom of the trunk a small pool is formed. This catcJies the rain during a rain-storm 
and it is then put into the tree by means of leathern buckets (dilwas). Some Ireea, 
however, in consequence of being open at the top, and liaving branches so formed that 
they act as gutters, fill themselves ; these are calleil El Sagat, and are naturally very 
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valualile. Tlie trees \'ary in diameter outside from 10 to 25 feet, ttml tlie water-lioldiiig 
portion is often 20 feet lii^^Ii. Tlie bark is freijiiently niiieh cut about, lis it is used for 
making rope and nets. Tlielarjjestof these trees are not used I'or watei- as the tninks are 
generally cracked. Water so stored remains sweet to the end of the hot weather, so that 
good trees are a vjduable form of property, and are let or sold, either with or without 
the adjacent kind. Xear a town they are a source nf many quari-els. On the main 
roads aeross the Dar Hanjur, near Obeid, the Hamais make their living by selling water 
to travellers. The Dervishes did innch wicked work by cutting lioles at the bottom of 
these trees and si> destroying the trnnk. A species of melon is the princiixil food of the 
inhabitant.^, hut south of EI Obeid they are able to grow millet and durra. Cotton 
was once much grown and is still produced tor local use in small ciuaiitities. 

The best gum coTnes from a species of acacia between the parallels of 1^'° and 14° 

Some forests are full 
of red gum, but are 
notaswell worked as 
they might be. The 
quantities of gum 
exported from the 
.'-indan were very 
great, previous to 
1879, nearly 150,000 
cwts. annually. 
This trade was 
almost stopped by 
the Dervish troubles, 
but in 1901 had 
returned to 170,781 
cwts. Ostrich 

feathers mostly 

come from Darfur. 

Northern and Western Koi'dofan have many wild ostriches, which are hunted by the 
natives, and the flocks have been seen near Obeid. There is a lai^e export of cattle 
from Kordofan. 

El Obeid, the chief town of Kordofan, is on an eminence of 1,700 to 2,000 feet. It 
is supplied by wells 70 to 80 feet deep. It has now about 8,000 inhabitants. This 
town resisted the Malidi for a long time and some of the tribes never were conquered 
hy the Dervishes. Xahud is a new town, 105 miles west of El OI>eid, and has 7,000 
inhabitants. People who wLslied to avoid the Dervishes sheltered there. All the 
trade with Darfur passes through Nalmd, and there is a great demand for cotton and 
trade goods. The people, who formerly wore only the dirty loin-cloth, are now quite 
keen for flowing garments of Manchester cotton. The chief trade of the place is in cattle. 
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gntii, feathers ami ivoiy its exports. There are 40 stores owned by Greeks, Syrians, 
Jaalin, etc. Diirra is plentiful. Nahud is the second town in Kordofan and is 
increasing, and the inlial>itiints have become less drunken since our occupation, and 
are improving in every way. Taiara was formerly the centre of the gum trade, but 
was destroyed by the Derv-ishes. It is now being rapidly restored to prosperity and 
has agents for its gum from Oiudiirman houses, and is rapidly growing. 

The recent visit of tlie Go\-ernor-Oeneral was a great success. The photographs 
accompanying this chapter show the welcome ho received from a very superior native 
class. 

Dakfi;r. 



JJarfiir (or the land of the Fors) lies between latitudes 9° and 16° and longitudes 
22* am! 28^ among the central group of mountains called Jebel Murra. These 

mountains rise 1,000 
to 1,500 feet above 
the plains, which are 
400 feet above the 
sea. There are 
wella 250 feet deep, 
but there are rivers 
in the rainy season, 
whose beds after- 
wards dry up 
entirely. There 

were 1,500,000 in- 
habitants before the 
Mahdi's ravages. 
Now there are 
probably not more 
than half that 
number. Darfur was 

annexed to Egypt in 1874. In 1893 after the battle of Omdnnuan, Ali Dinar, a 
descendant of a former Sultan of Darfur, sei^ied tJie tlirone. The ISritisli Government 
officially appointed him their a^cnt in Darfur in 1899. He is at present left in charge, 
paying to the Sudan Giiveiiimunt an annual tribute of £500. There has, so far, been 
uo British Itesident, and tiie Sultan has hitherto behaved respecUibly and has 
abolished the slave trade in males, but girls and women are still sold in the state, 
but not allowed to be exported. The price of women thus traded is £4 10s. to £7 10s. 
and of girls about half those rates. In 1874 it took from 100 to 150 days to reach 
Fasher from Caira; the post now takes 30 days. El Fasher is the chief town and 
contains, it is said, about 10,000 inhabitants. The cotton formerly grown in Darfur 
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was excellent, now there is little grown. This 
matter slioiikl be looked after by the British 
Cotton Supply Associations. Trade is greatly 
on the increase, and is principally with 
Oindiirmaii viii El Obeid. Tliere is a celebrated 
breed of liorees which are said to be able to 
{,'0 for 60 hours without water. The Sultan 
is payin;,' much attention to improving the 
breed, and has establishetl stud fiirms. Camel 
breeding forms the occupiition of several tribes, 
and cattic and sheep are plentiful in the 
south. Cotton goods ai-e nuich in demand and 
come from the Sudan, also sugar and tea. The 
ex]"irts ai-e feathers, ivory, pepper, rhinocei'os 
hiinis and tobacco. 

The history of events for the last twenty 
years in these distant provinces— Kordofan, 
l>arl'ur and ISahr el Gliazal — is too involved 
and intricate to be entered upon here. The 
e interesting account of Zubeir Pasha, in Slatin's work, and the 
(and the Stanley Expedition sent for his relief) and for more 
It Chticheirs Aii!ih-E;i!ii>liiui Sudan, HiMonail Scctim. 
.'II 1ui>u*jlit iiiidet tlie direct contml of the Sudan Government, 




reader is referred ttj tli 
story of Kmin Pasha 
recent events, to Com 
Kordtifau ha.s lici 
and the }>eo)ile 
welcome uiir nilt^ 
as the iiappy faces, 
in the ilhistratiuiis 
of the (Jovernor- 
General's Inspec- 
tions, abundantly 
prove. Darfur it 
will take longer 
to bring under 
civilisation. The 
condition of Darfur, 
and indeed of 
Kordotan, was so 
bad that even tlie 
intrepid Schwein- 
furth did not 
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be carried to it iu akins, or obtained by the condensing fram sea-water. The cHinate of 
the hill station is excellent, and the place is healthy. There is a telegraph to Suakin. 
In the winter the hills are cupped with clouds, their slopes covered with grass giving 
excellent grazing. The Administrator has a wooden thatched hut, and the Staff have 
mud huts with plank roofs. 

A contrast this to the Ibrnier terrible quarters of dry Suakin. The dangers of the 
coral-reef -locked harbour are to be avoided hy a new port being made farther to the 
north, at Sheikh Darghout, which will be safe ami easily entered in all weatiiers. There 
will at last be a pleasant seaport in the Ited Sea, and the railway to the Sudan 
will have dispelleil the terrors of the desert, waterless caravan route to the Nile. The 
name of lids new port has been altered to Benthir Sudan. 

Lieut. -Co Ion el I'eiit'Ui, Alidwinter lley. Captain Amery, and the Sirdar himself have 
kindly supplied many intcrt-sting pliotoj;riiplis of Kassala, Suakin, and the progress of 
the railway. 

The eventful uiudein historical records of Kassala and Suakin are most interesting, 
but tliis chapter bus run to an inordinate length and we must deny ourselves the 
pleasure of rctnuiitiiig them. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

THE LAND OF "GUM ARABIC." 

THE GOVERXOI! GEXEIMT.'S-INSI'ECTION OF KOEIlOF.AX. 
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THB GOVEKSOH-GENEliAL's INSPECTIOK OF THE PROVINCE OF KOltDOFAN, 

OMDURHAN TO EL OUEIP. REMARKABLK WKIXS. TREES WHICH STOUE WATEIL 

DARFUR. NDK DEV AXOIBA. EX-DEKVISII EMIR. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE li^STERN SUDAN. 



KORDOFAX. 

The once important state of Kordofan lies noith of the Balir el Ghazal iiiul west of tlie 
White Nile. Darfiir extends its wide borders again due west of Kordofan. 

It Bceiiis natural to describe ttiis comparatively civilised and rich ]irovince first 
in order among tho eaatem provinces of the Sudan, as it stretchee from the Nile far 
north of Omdurman, all the way to the northern boundary of tlie Bahr el Cthazal. Its 
western boundary is Darfnr, its northern is undefiuable as yet. 

The Governor-General has been making official inspections of Kordofan, and his 
photographs have been given me by him with his usual kindness for the illustration 
of this chapter, and I also got several from Lieut. -Col. Penton, who visits the district 

in the course of 
his sanitary 
inspections. 

Kordofan is 
the great source of 
lilt' trade in gum 
known iu Europe 
as gum arable. 

The water 

supply is entirely 
dprived fi-om local 
rains which form 
poolsand even lakes 
anil marshes. These 
rains seem to be 
stored underground, 
the surface being 
very porous, and 

there are many wells, which are often very deep. There are various water-storing 
treeB in some districts called tebeldi or " Homr " trees, peculiar to this region. 

These are naturally hollow, and are beeides often scooped out, when used for storing 
water. They have a hole cut in the trunk, generally just above a big branch, on which 
a man can stand when drawing water. The bole is about 18 inches square. Round the 
bottom of the trunk a small pool ia formed. This catches the rain during a rain-storm 
and it is then put into the tree by means of leathern buckets (dilwas). Some Ireea, 
however, in consequence of being open at the top, and having branches so formed that 
they act as gutters, fill themselves: these arecalletl El Sagat, and are naturally very 
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valuable. The trees vary in diameter outside from 10 to 25 feet, and tlie water -holding 
portion is often 20 feet high. The hark is freijuently much cut about, as it is used for 
making rope and nets. Tbelargestof these trees are not used for water as the tnmke are 
generally cracked. Water so stored remains sweet to the end of the hot weather, so that 
good trees nro ii vjihiable form of pit>perty, and are let or sold, either with or without 
the adjacinit Imid. Xear a town they are a source of many quarrels. On the main 
roads across the Dnr Haniar, near Oheid, the Hamais make their living by selling water 
to travellers. Tlie Dervishes did much wicked work by cutting holes at the bottom of 
these trees and so destroying the tnuik. A species of melon is the principal food of the 
inhabitants, hut Houlh of EI Obeid tliey are able to grow millet and durra. Cotton 
was once much grown and is still produced for local use in small quantities. 

The best gum conu's from a species of acacia between the [taiallels of 13° and 14° 

Some forests are full 

of red gum, but are 
not as well worked as 
they might be. The 
(piantities of gum 
exported from the 
Sudan were very 
great, previous to 
1879, nearly 150,000 
cwts. annually. 
This trade was 
almost .stopped by 
the ] )ervish troubles, 
but in 1901 had 
returned to 170,781 
cwts. Ostrich 

feathers mostly 

come from Darfur. 

Northern and Western Koidofan have many wild osti-iches, which are limited by the 
natives, and the Hocks ha\-e been seen near Oheid. Tliere is a large export of cattle 
from Kordofan. 

El Oheid, the chief town of Korilofan, is on an eminence of 1,700 to 2,000 feet. It 
is supplied by wells 70 to 80 feet deep. It has now about 8,000 inhabitants. This 
town resisted tlie Mahdi for a long time and some of the tribes never were conquered 
by the Dervishes, \ahud is a new town, l(i5 miles west of El Obeid, and has 7,000 
inhabitants. People wlio wi,shcd to avoid the Dervishes sheltered there. All the 
trade with Darfur passes through Xahnd, and there is a great demand for cotton and 
trade goods. The people, who formerly wore only the dirty loin-cloth, are now quite 
keen for tlowiug garments of Manchester cotton. The chief trade of the place is in cattle, 
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gum, feathers and ivory its exports. There are 40 stores owned by Greeks, Syrians, 
Jaalin, ete. Durr.i is plentifnl. Nahuil is the second town in Kordofan and is 
increasing, and the iiihahitiints have become less drunken since our occnpation, aud 
are improving in every way. Taiara was formerly the centre of the gum trade, but 
was destroyed by the Dervishes. It is now being rapidly restored to prosperity aud 
has agents for its gum from Omdnrman houses, and is rapidly growing. 

Tlie recent visit of the Governor-General was a great success. The photographs 
accompanying this chapter show the welcome ho received from a very superior native 
class. 

Daufur. 

Uarfur (or the land of the Foi^s) lies between latitudes 9° and 16° and longitudes 
22° and 28^* among the central group of mountains called Jebel Mnrra. These 

mountains rise 1,000 
to 1,500 feet above 
the plains, which are 
400 feet above the 
sea. There are 
wells 250 feet deep, 
but there are rivers 
in the rainy season, 
whose beds after- 
wards dry up 
entirely. There 

were 1,500,000 in- 
habitants before the 
Mahdi'a ravages. 
Now there ai* 
probably not more 
than half that 
number. Darfur was 

annexed to Egypt in 1874, In 1803 after the battle of Omdnrman, Ali Dinar, a 
descendant of a former Sultan of Darfur, seized the throne. The British Government 
officially appointed liim their agent in Darfur in 1899. He is at present left in charge, 
paying to the Sudan Gitvcnimciil .in annua! tribute of £500. There has, so far, been 
no British Itesident, and tJie Sultan has hitlierto beliavud respectably and Has 
abolished the slave trade in male-i, but girls and women are still sold in the state, 
but not allowed to Ik exported. The price of women thus traded is £4 10s. to £7 10s. 
and of girls about half tliosL' rates. In 1874 it took from 100 to 150 days to roach 
Fasher from Caii'o ; the post now takes JO days. El Kashor is the chief town aud 
contains, it is said, about 10,000 inhabitants. The cotton formerly grown in Darfur 
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was excellent, now tliere is litUe grown. This 
matter sliouM be looked aftei by the British 
Cotton Supply Associations. Trade is greatly 
on the increase, and is principally with 
Onidurman rid El Obeid. There is a celebrated 
breed of horses which are said to be able to 
go for 00 hours without water. The Sultan 
18 payiiif,' much attention to improving the 
breed and has established stud frtrnis. Camel 
bleeding forma the iMicupation of several tribes, 
and tittle and sheep nre plentiful in the 
south Cotton goods are much in demantl and 
ciunc Ironi tlie Sudan, also sugar and tea. The 
c\pnrti are feathers, ivory, pepper, rhinoceros 
bonis md tobacco. 

The history of events for the last twenty 
\ears in these distant piijvinces — Koixlofan, 
]Jiifm and Bahv el Gliazal — is too involved 
and intricate to be entered upon here. The 

reader is referred to the inteiesting account of Zubeir I'asha, in Slatin's work, and the 

st-oiy of Kniin I'asha (and tiie Stanley Expedition sent for his relief) and tor more 

recent events, to Count (Jleichen's Aiifflo-Kijf/iitiini Snd'in, Hii^onenl Section. 

Kordofiui has lieen bnni<iht under the direct control of the Sudan Government, 

and the ^icoplo 

welciiiiie iiur rule, 

as the happy laccw, 

in the illustrations 

of the (rovernor- 

Gcneral's Inspec- 
tions, abundantly 

pi-ove. Darfur it 

will take longer 

to bring under 

civilisation. The 

con<litionof Darfur, 

and indeed of 

Kordot'an, was so 

bad that even the 

intrepid Schwcin- 

furtli did not 
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fruiii thu Sii 
tiiiit ii few 
exist, iuid I s> 
couM I find, 
if he ever w;) 
inteivstiiii;, s; 
JMifur. ISiir 
truvcllca V 



vords had 
larclied in 

Biircktiar. 

at I^al■i■ur 



attempt to enter 
them. In his Heart 
of Africa he speaks 
of those regions 
being (forty years 
ligo) so lawless as 
to be quite unsafe 
for any traveller 
without a strong 
escort, and perhaps 
not even then. 
Petherick describes 
much the same 
condition of aflairs 
in his time, and 
although he ob- 
tained a high- 
sounding document 
ifiu', which he engraves, he never got there. When I found 
til he said about Darfur, I thought some old pictures might 
vain for any illustratetl work, ancient or modern, but nothing 
It niauagetl to travi'l anywhere he wished to visit, but I doubt 
If he flossed llie country at all, he does not tell much that is 
ik liiat Kordofan wa.s then (1.S13) under the rule of the King of 




and 
which, 



ti'uders a( 
Sudan ii 
direction 
from Slieni 
in his day, 1813, was 
the most important 
ti-ade mart of the 
country. Ho had 
entered the southern 
country in the same 
way, starting froin 
Assuan, and joinin;; 
tiic caravan imder 
the pretext of being 
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piece of family property, to sell 


the poor thing at an enormous price into the harem 


of a northern potentate. Of 


course Bui-ckhardt travelling with slave dealers, saw 


frightful scenes of brutality— !l 


' concludes by the remark that in all his wanderings 




I we know as humanity. 
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mand of all sorts of goods are given. It is horrible reading. Were it not that Biirckhardt's 
pages are interspersed with other matter, one would never want to see the book again. 
But in his way he was the pioneer of many sorts of intelligence. This intrepid traveller 
discovered Abu Sirnbel, Philae and all the temples between Philae and Wadi Haifa that 
are now threatened by the waters of the great Dam. He had even time to make plans of 
the temples and to copy the Greek inscriptions thereon. En passant he remarks that the 
people of Berber are tlie most depraved he ever met, excepting those of Suakin. Shendi 
and its people he seems to have much liked. But the caravan masters from Darfur had 
a much higher reputation for honourable dealing than those of the eastern centres 
of trade. Ho \\ ever, each province is spoken of as the mart for certain varieties of 
slaves, showing how engrained with all traffic slave-dealing had become, and 
Burckhardt, after a long survey of the matter of slavery, says there is not the smallest 
hope for its abolition in Africa itself as long as these countries are possessed by 
Mussulmans, whose religion gives them the excuse to make war on idolatrous negroes, 
and who consider slaves as a medium of exchange in lieu of money. The only chance 
for tlie unfortunate black will be "some wise and grand plan, tending to the civilisation 
of the Continent . . . the education of the sons of Africa in their own country and 
by their own countrymen." He gives all credit to England for the etforts to abolish 
the Atlantic slave trade, whi(?h he says is trifling compared with that of the interior. 
How wondrously has all that Ikirckhardt deemed hopeless come to pass — all he 
dreamed of and more. The whole of our Sudan is now held for absolute freedom 
for its natives of every hue, and at last these unfortunate creatures will have a chance 
they never had l)efore. 

The Moslem customs which made slavery what it was are kept in check, and 
they are becoming, we hope, as earnest haters of slavery as ourselves, under the 
British Flag. But still tlu^y need watching and a preventive service all round the 
frontiers. They would be slave dealers, it is to be feared, were these precautions 
to be relaxed. 

A portrait is given of Nur Bey Angara, of whom mention is frequently made 
in Slatin*s Fire and Stcord in the Sudan, and in Ohrwalder's and other books 
describing the Gordon troubles and the efforts made to save him. This man was 
Governor of Darfur, and a certain amount of trust wa,s put in him. He is still alive at 
Omdurman, and pensioned for his loyalty, so is likely to be long on the hands of the 
Government. It is wise policy to encourage such men, former leaders, such as Nur Bey 
Angara and Zubeir Pasha, to throw their interests into our keeping. It touches the 
oriental mind of the masses to show them that loyalty to the English rule is on the 
paying side. 
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CHAPTER xvn. 

THE li.VIIK EL GHAZAL. 
CAPTAIN BETHRLL'S VISIT TO THE UUM-NIAM. 
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CHAl'TEE XVII. 

The I'.AHIi EI, CrHAZAL PnnviNCE. 

This vast proviuce was mil occupied until 1901, and is nuL yet fidly uxplured 
and mapped. It is bounded south and west by tlie Congo watershed and northwards 
by the Bahr el Ghazal river wiiich poare into the Nile throngh I^ke No. 
Schweinfurth visited it upwards of thirty years ago. Since those days the land has 
certainly changetl for the worse, roads being obliterated and entire tribes having 
migrated elsewhere. There are great ]iossibilitieB, liowevev, frgm such a well-watered 
r^on, with alluvial soil and fertihsing grnnite detritus. The great production now 
is ivory, which, in order to protect tlie elephants from extermination by indiscriminate 




slaughter, Iuls been proclaimed a gtjvernineiit monopoly. Elephaula still abuund in 
the northern regious. Ttie wide extent, of &fl still unexplored territories of Darfur 
uad Kordofan bound the Bahr el ChuKal ragion to the north. In November, 1900, 
Sparkes Bey with a strong native fuice and five British officers went by steamer to 
Mesbra el Ilek to recoiiuoitre and iiitide exoureions through the country, making 
friends with the natives imd ex]ilaiiiing the position of aHaire, They made a long 
circuit by Wau, P'ort De.*aix. Itiiuibt-k, TODJ, and hack to the Nile at Sijamb^. 
The Jur river was found blocked with sudd and Lieutenant Tell, E.N., was occupied 
in cutting it till June, 190:2, A pntrol irae made to Deim Zulieir, Telgona and 
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Forga Tiy Major Byuliiois, wlio was npjiointed Mudir of the provinw. Tlie nntives 
wore most fricaidly, the Xuers alone gavu trouble, and had to he chastised, with 
the I'csiilt that now all tribes are (iiiite loyal. Sparkes J!ey afterwards made 
Iiiny tours in the south and south-west of the provinces, and found the Sultan of the 
Xiam-Niania nkost friendly. Vn fortunately the members of our expedition suftered 
severely fioiu fevei's and Major Itouluois had for a time to resign command, but 
next j'ear returned in yiMid hoaltb. The headqnartei's are at Wau under the Mudir, 
Major Eoulnois, and several white officers, iiicludin<,' Captain Bethell, the present 
Inspector. There is also a garrison of native trotjps with posts stationed at Shamb^, 
Itunibek, Tonj, Deim Zuljeir, etc. 




The i-esimrces of [ho *;re;it llahr el (ihazal pn)vince are as yet undevelnjied. Many 
varieties of india-ruhhef and jiutta-percha tri-cw are plentiful, and the natives are 
experts in collectbi;; tins valuable wiuree of revenue. Count. Gleichen's invaluable n-port 
on the Anglo-l'Vyplian Sudiin jiivi's much spaei; to iliis .-subject. The forest.s will 
some day be expbiited for the trees that produce tannin, the hark of whieli fetches a 
good price in Onidurnmn market. The damage A^mv in the f.jrest regions by fiii's is 
great, yet tiieits are many line trues left here ami there, showing what good supplies of 
timber can be exiicetcd under the care of tlic Forestry Department. There aro several 
varieties proilucing salinwood and others resembling mahogany, while the liark is good as 
a febrifuge, and the seed produces an oil useful to keep ofl' tiics, etc., from wounds and 



DINKAS. ^lA.V-XUMS—" WHITE MEN." 



1^ attacks ol' ^^oi^onous Hies. Bees ai-e plentiful and large qiiaiititiea of Iioney are 
collected. Salt is found only in the west, but is in demand everywhere. The Dinkas 
we fair cultivators, but now only raise one crop a year. Were they not too lazy to 
extirpate locusts, tliey might raise much uiwe ci'ops than they do. They exchange ivory 
few cattle in the north and are very fond of bartering their produce for beads, brass wire 
and for cloth, in tiie lines where Government posts bring them in contact with civilisation. 
Iron mines are pleutifnl and analysis shows in several cases 47 per cent, of pure iron. 
Copper ore ie rich, the mines are at Hofrat el Nahas, on the borders of Barfur. The 
Dinkas are far behind as yet in civilisation, the men go naked, the women wear leather 
aprons fore and aft. It is evident that their waut» are few, but as they become civilised. 




H 



the country being at peace, ibey will settle down to industry, and are an inUdligeut 
race- The Niam-Niams in the Moutli are, however, far more intelligent, and great 
hunters. They liad a bad reputation as cannibals, but assert that ihey only nte 
their enemies taken in war. As war is at an end there will be an excuse lor 
abandoning this objectionable diet. Schwelnfiirth had no doubt of theii' being 
caDuibals and gives an ugly story of what lie actually saw ; an old hag watching an 
abandoned infant, anxiously waiting fai' its death, that she might cook the corjtsc for the 
family meal. However, we must hope that) tjie tribe have become total abstainers from 
such delicacies. All accounts represent tbe Ifiam-S'ianis aa likely to benefit by 
civilisation and the cstablislmieiit of our mle. The lidirdi-eswing of the men of all 
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the tribes of the Babr el Ghazal is an elaborate aflkir : the women are less given to 
these adornments than the men. The men cultivate their beards, which are much 
admired, if long. The Niam-Niams are so much lighter-coloured than the other 
tribes, that they consider themselves " White Men." They make a coarse white 
cloth, and as the Niams are all clothed, they may be purchasers of such goods 
when the comnmnications are opened up. Their land abounds with elephants, 
eland, rhinoceros, and buffalo. Their arms are bows, arrows and spears. They 
were converts to Islam, but they now have abandoned that faith, and merely 
believe in the existence of a God. Missionaries, of the right sort, would certainly 
be useful here. This great province m\ist be very populous, but no accurate census 
appears as yet to be possiljle auiong such a wild people. Gessi Pasha, one of Gordon s 
most trusted lieutenants, said that in one year, in the Dervish times, 100,000 slaves 
were torn from the Ijuhr el Ghazal alone. 

The newly added province cannot be expected to pay its w^ay for a long time to 
come, but it has great possibilities in store. The amount charged against it in 1903 
was £17,<)58 while the return was but £3,050. But much of the outlay was for 
permanent works, not fairly chargeable to income account. But its future is assured 
as it has immense agrieult\iral possibilities, and is the most promising of all the 
provinces. 

A memorable event in the history of the new province has just occurred. It is 
pleasant to hear (November, 1904) that Sir Reginald Wiugate has paid his first official 
visit to \Va\i. He is always the envoy of peace and good- will; at the same time 
he can show the iron hand when necessary, and this is well-known all over the 
Sudan. " Les braves lielges " do not seem to take our peaceful treatment of the natives 
as complimentary to their management of the adjoining Congo State. 

However, in time all frontier unrest will settle down, and meanwhile we must 
manage our own regions in our own way, which seems on the whole to be much 
appreciated by our new subjects. There is a report that arms which may be 
used against us are very easily obtained on the border. Of course we must not 
allow the importation of arms without our authority. 

Sir Reginald Wingate has just sent me (December, 1D04) some photographs from 

remote parts of this great province. These were taken l)y Captain Bethell of the 

Egyptian Artillery, who lias recently visited Sultan N'dornia of the Xiam-Niam tribe in 

south Bahr el Ghazal. Along with the photographs I have been sent the full 

description of Captain I'etheirs adventurous expedition, which will be found valuable 

as the first of the kind of this almost unknown province. r)eing written on the spot, 

enhances its value, while Captain Bethell writes in such graphic style that his narmtive 

is peculiarly interesting. 
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A WiXK AND A Visit HT the Bahe KL Ghazal 

This year being in the Bahr el Ghazal on inilitary duty, I had the gooii t'ortuue to 
be transferretl temporarily to Sudan Civil Government for duty in the Wau district 
as an inspector, for it ended in my making one of the most interesting trips that can 
be made in thia province. 

On arriving at Wari, the head-(juarters of the Miidiria from the post where I 
was stationed, I found I had been detailed to visit Sultan Tambura, a loyal Niam-Niani 
ohief, whose country lies about 150 
miles due south of Wau, and abmt 
50 miles north of the Mile and Congo 
watershed. 

A year or sjo ago, this chief wiis 
visited by the Governor of the V>Ahv 
el Ghazal, and ever since then he b:i^ 
always rendered the greatest assistarn.e 
to Government by supplying cairii-i-. 
and sending in men as recruits. 

It took Bouie days getting; to^etli-i 
my kit and aupphes for the luaiuli 
Vthere and back. Tambura had been 
' told that an inspector was coming tn 
vifiit him, and had sent his brcthi r 
Mofwi in, with many carriers foi luy 
party; everything had to be made ii|i 
into 50 lb. loads, and amongst tin: 
things I had to take were bales of 
cloth and beads, for presents to suuill 
chiefs, and for the purchase of supplies 
on the road ; tents for myself, and tJie 
doctor, who was accompanying mis 
and a small Berthon l>oat. 

Between Wau and Tambura's country there is now 




of 



uninhabited country, which in the old dayg was thickly populated, but slave trading 
and inter-trilml wars have broken many ol the tribes up, leaving only small remnants 
in what used to be populous districts, and the few that were left in the centre of the 
Bahr el Ghazal sought protection either wittl Dinkas or the Niam-Xiams, and became 
their slaves. There arc two ways of getting into Tambura's country, one to follow the 
course of the Itiver Jnr, whicli runs through it, or to use the native track, known as the 
"Sika Atesh " or "thirsty road," in the diy weather. I left Wau the beginning of June 
with an escort of thirty men and eighty carriers ; the escort was more of a badge of 
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authority than anything else, for tiie natives of the Biihr el GIihzrI have the greatest 
resi>ect fur a man with a <^\\n, even if it is of the oldest pattern, broken beyond repair, 
and last but not least without ammunition. In two days' niarcli I had got clear of the 
villages in the Wan district, and taking the " Sika Atesh" I struck into the forest due 
south ; for some way on this track, as is the custom iii the llalir el Gliazal, rest huts had 
been built at intervals of Hfteeii to twenty miles close to water, and at night in the 
I'ainy season, these hnts are of the greatest service. I had to give up marching in the 
afternoon, and do a longer one in the morning, as the thunderstorms, which are veiy 

heavy at this time of year, generally 
came on at tlmt time, turning every- 
thing in a few minutes into a sea of 
mud and water. The track for several 
days lay over undulating country, 
covered with scrub, ttud in many 
places it was hardly visible, as the 
new gi'flss had overgrown it. I saw 
[ many tracts of elephants, hippos and 
rhinoceros, and once of eland, of 
which there are a few in the Bahr el 
Ghazal, and whenever I wanted meat 
for the men, I invariably came across 
giraffe, which the men begged me to 
shoot, giraffe meat l>eing greatly 
appreciated by the native on account 
uf its sweetness ; as a matter of fact, I 
fliot very little game, most of it being 
inland. On the borders ofTamhura'a 
country about 100 mdes south of Wau, 
the character of the country changed, 
being broken up by small mountain 
ridges, extending south nearly to the 
watershed. Another forty miles on, I 
marched into one of Tambura's most northern villages belonging to a small Bil 
and a Sheikh, who had built huts for our use, and had prepared food for the men. 
The next day I moved to Geiii, a brother of Tand.ura, who told me when I got 
thei-e, he had orders to feed nic for a couple of days, a.s Tambuni was certain I was very 
hungry and tired from my long march thraugh the forest, (iedi had pre[>ared food for 
all of us, and I was rather taken aback when one of his men brought me a tin liasin full 
of stewed cliickens and vegetables for my own consumption, for if this is the 
Niam-Niani idea of fooil, it is not to be wondei-ed that the Dinkas have nicknamed the 
Zandeh race, Niain-Niam or " great feeders," In this village I also got the native beer 
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{Om hilhii) of the country for the first time, wliich is quite clear, and uot unlike English 
beer in taate and colour : it is brewed from " telabun " or clusine, and is far superior to 
the " iiiarissa " of the Sudan : here too I saw many Bilandas, whose chief object in life is 
to excel one another in hairdressing : many of them interweave their hair with small 
strips of bamboo lill it stands'out round their head like the brim of a straw hat. 

Tanihura's vilhge lies some thirty-live miles to the south of Gedi, and I reached 
it after two days' marching ; the country was still very hilly, but as the ridges run north 
and south, we li.id very little up and down work to do, the track running at the foot of 
the mountains. 

Tambura had built bridges over the worst of the Kliors and had widened the 
track for some ten miles out of bis village : three miles out of it he met me with his chief 
men, with not a riHe between them. 
Tandjura led the way to his own 
enclosure, in the outer court of which 
were three large "dahr el-tor" or ox 
backs, so called from their long ridge 
roof ; these he gave over to me for the 
use of the men, and in another court I 
fouiiil one for myself well built and well 
floored, Tamhura's own house, and the 
huts of his many wives being in another 
enclosure at the back. Tambura, after 
giving me tea. left me, having told me 
he hid jiut liH cook at my disposal, and 
btmg extremely hungiy after the march, 
I sL'iit for him, rather wondering what 
soit of a ciM)k Tambura kept, and I was 
sni-jjiised on his answering " soupe " and 
' poulet '" on my asking him wliat there 
TAMiii i;.\ .\M) ins MOTiiKR. was to Cat. I found out afterwards that 

Tambura had gut him from the French : besides this cook, Tambura picked up 
many civilised notions from tbem as well, tliuugh his knowledge of the language 
is limited to "Qui." Tliey, the French, were in the Halir el Ghaxal some years, 
and they built a post in Tumliiii-a's village, which they called Fm-t Hossinger. 
During the time I spent in Tiiinbura's villiige. 1 lia<i plenty to do ; many days 
were spent in interviewing liis chief men, and linding out fnim them about their 
villages and people, line mnniing I reviewed Tambitra's army, which is armed 
with weapons of all sorts and .sizes, and was much amused with their marcJi past, 
wlien the whole lot tiled |iast me, headed by a band of drums, bugles, and long horns 
made of elephant tusks. I olitained many interesting iihotograpba of the village and 
people, and conid not help comparing Tambura when 1 photographed him in front of liis 
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chief men to " Old King Cole," for he would insist on sending for his long pipe. Another 
very interesting one was that of Tambura and his mother, for this old dame is extremely 
proud of her son, and would always follow him about on important occasions with a 
drawn knife. Tambura^s village is a very large one, and contains some of most of the 
tribes in the Bahr el (xhazal ; the huts are well built of the type common to these 
countries, with cultivated ground round them. Although Tambura is a Niam-Niam 
himself, he has very few Niam-Niams in his country, and amongst these cannibalism is 
now unknown. There is also in his village a large colony of refugees from Khartoum and 
Omdurman, who have been sent back by tlie Government ; these people seemed very 
pleased at getting back to their old country, Init complained bitterly of the want of 
clothes, the nearest tree sullicing the women-folk for their daily toilette. 

Towards the end of my stay, I heard that Sultan N'dorma, whose country 
lies to the south, was on his way to pay me a visit. A few days after, he came 
in with a large following of 8[>earnien and riflemen : it was the first time N'dorma 
had paid a visit to a representative of the Government, and as it is a very rare 
thing for one Sultan to visit another, it was most curious to watch the formalities 
they observetl to one another. It was especially noticeable in the messengers that 
N*dorma sent in to us ; on getting near us they would first divest themselves of 
all their weapons, and after they had heard our answer, they knelt down and brushed 
the ground in front of our feet with their hands and departed running ; this I 
afterwards learnt was their sign of satisfaction. Tambura had paraded all his riflemen 
in an open space to leceive N'dorma, and when his came in both lots filed past us. 
Many of N'dorma's men were very interesting, some were Niam-Niams wearing their 
tribal head-dress, a small straw hat, surmounted by long feather plumes dyed black, 
others were ehieHy Bilandas and Panibias ; the spearmen were armed with large 
wicker-work shields and s])cars, inside the shield they carried a curved throwing knife, 
which is veiy common among tribes just north of the equator. N'dorma and I 
mutually exchanged ])resents and during the few days he was at Tambura's I had many 
long talks with him about the policy of the Government, his country and the people in 
it ; at last he went off, taking with him the English and Egyptian flags, which he had 
specially aeked for at first. 

About the beginning of August, I left on my backward journey, very sorry to 
say good-bye to Tambura, who had proved a real good host, though a black one, 
but rather glad at the same time to think I had something more in front of me 
than the eternal chicken for breakfast, lunch and dinner, for there is very little else 
in the way of meat in this country. 

The return march was rather severe, as the heavy rains had swollen many of the 
Khors to large streams, which necessitated using the Berthon boat, also a great deal 
of the track was under water, and I was not sorry to reach Wau and get my trip ended. 

A. B. BETHELL. 

{Captain Royal ArfiUenj.) 
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When the photographs from the Xiam-Niam couiitiy reaclieJ ii 
WiDgate I was struck with the attitudes (rf the fighting men, standing on tlie left leg, 
the right foot pressed against the thigh. This attitude and the extraoi-dinary athletic 
leaping exercises, vaulting clean into the atr, struck me as familiar. Searching through 
Petherick'a Traech m Cmti-al Africa (1869, London edition) I found engravings of 
warriors in the identically same attitudes. 

The jumping evohitions of the Atwots and the illustvationa of the shields and hows 
and other implements, are all tigm-ed in Sdsweinfurth's Heart of Afrmi. That would 
be expected, but the gymmistic feats oi^ht have undergone change in the forty 
years since those travellers visited theae r^oiis. Schweinfurth's book reads as 
fresh as when he wrote it. and it is pleasant to 
think that that great traveller and botanist is 
still alive and well. 1 see him freijuently in 
Cairo — what an opening up the " Heart of 
Africa " has had since his adventurous visit. 

One of the most remarkable careers is that 
of Zubeir Pasha, still living, who was once a 
power in this and the adjoining provinces. In 
Gordon's time, thongh known to be the gi'e&test 
dealer in slaves in the Sudan, he had become 
lueh a power iii the«e remote regions that 
■don actually proposed to employ Zulteii' 
to keep oriler in this iliiinct Five years 
previously Gordon Iwd to jinniah hmi for slave- 
dealing. But Zubeir hated the Mahdi and 
Gordon hoped to use hi** influence in the Sudan 
to prevent those districts f,illnig into the 
Dervish hands. When Kliartonm was sur- 
rounded by the Derviaht's, the Rritisli Govern- 
ment were fain to use Zubeirs services to ^i hkih r\-ii\. 
communicate with Gordon, and lie named Itia price. £50 down to the messenger, £-iOO 
for bringing a reply in til'ty days, or £800 within thirty days. But nothing came of 
it. though the whole tenns named and offered are on record. Zubeir must have Ijeen 
supposed to be a useful tool to retain. He ha^I the rank of a Pasha. £2,000 a year of 
salary, and vast possessions in the Sudan. 

Slatin probably knows more of Zubeir than any one. At one time Abdullahi 
was in Zubeir's hands a jirisoiier. This was before he had an idea of prix;laiming 
himself Mahdi, and he was with his family opposing Zubeir's entry intn Darfur. 
Zubeir spared his life, and in gratitnil-; the fature Mahdi told Zubeir that he had liad a 
dream, and it had been shown to him that ht (Zubeir) was to be the expected Mahdi ! 
" I told him," said Zubeir, " that 1 was not the Mahdi, but when I became aware of the 
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wiukediieHS of tlie Arabs and liow they blocked the roads, I caiue to oi>eD them ami 
establish trade." Zulieir on this occasion coiicliide<l peace in Kordofan, Darfur and 
Bahr el Ghazal. Whatever his other crimes he never coiihl be accused of sympathy 
with tlie Mahdi. 

He was exiled to Ciibraltar for two years and his property in the Siulan was of 
roiirse lost in the Denish war. After Kitcliener's conquest of Khartoum, he begged to 
be allowed to return. 

He is now very old. He lives on his paternal estates, Geila near Khartoum, and 
is a great agriculturi«t. He has laid aside all his old objectionable habits, and is now a 
tall old man, ratlier gooti- looking, and very fond of showing himself in his Pasha's 
niiiform at all functions, ami never loses a chance of putting in an appearance at the 




Palace. He appeai-s thus in scverid of our photographs. He is now quite harmless, ami 
his sympathy with us and iintipatliy to the Mahdi, joined \a a unique knowledge of everj- 
remote province, has made Ins friendship valuable. Sir Reginald Wingate likes liini, 
and most of those in power have a certain amount of respect for the old, onc« powerful, 
Zubeir Pasha. Yet, when there was n deputation of native chiefs, a few years ago, fmm 
the Balir el Ghazal, it was ween that tJie iHK)r " bmves" ti-embled in every limb, and 
could hardly be reHtrained from bolting when they saw their old enemy in gold lace 
standing beside our governing powers— they feared we were all slave-dealers, after all : 
I was told this by (.'olonel Ki^rgusson, who was present. 

Zul>eir Pasha's career was indeed varied. At one time a slave-dealer on a gi-eat 
scale, with slave earavuns connecting the equator and the north ; at finoilier. Zulieir 
the titled and pensioned pasha, asked by Gonion to help him to "smahl] Alahdism " 
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— again offered tlie holy title of Malidi by the miui who took it himself, then exiled, 
afterwards pardoned, and now an (energetic supporter of the English Domination. 
He is now a weak old man, respected by some, feared even yet by othera. It is a 
wonderful tale, one that could only have happened in this country of contrasts. Let 
U6 hope the old man may have a peaceful death, among the English people, whom, 
after nil his strange career, lie really seems to love, and to whom, in his old days, he 
has tried to be of service in practical civilisation. As a gi'eat aj^ricultnrist, his 
property at Geila is an object lesson of much value in the efforts we are making to teach 
the importance of improving the tillage and variety of the best-payinj^ crops. 



Ab the first inspection of the remotest province by the Governor-General ia worthy of 
record, I give the Official Report of the Ministry of War which reached me after this chapter 
WM in type. 



" The UiniBtrv of War Imn ju«f pulilislied m 
remote Btolions of Anglo- Egyjitiiin jurisiiii-tiim in 
OD NoTemher Ttli, truvelliug lij Bininipr as fikr u 
(]&;■■ lliB ocraaion nua a mi-munilili' one. us it. 
]}eiietral«d to the tieitrt oi \he Bulir L'l (>)iKial ;>n 



kl nurratiTp dcscribiDg tlie Sinlur's re»ml iiiJHaion to the 
ndAo. The Sirdar with \a» tluff eet out from Klwrkium 

'J'h* joumej' (o tlmt point occupied sligliUj o*Er t^-u 
ta fir«t timo the Goieniur.QeDKnd of tJiD Sudui liad 

Afl«r deroting > («llp)e cf duvH to iii»i>octiaii duties, 



the Sirdar DUD vol eit an as^emhlv of Uk- ijlli.-i<r>' and fODFtiuniiries of thf pruiincc, the priui'i)>Hl shcik]i:< and 
rulers of Xhe, Kurn>iindiug trihc.H, us mcII a> I In' Cathotiv ini»uonariHa of the rogioii. Atiiuti^ tin' native p{>ti'a(ato» 
prcMnt were the Sullaa nf Parage uid the Sultan of the Dtnka tribe. 'Hxt Sultiui of the Niam-Niaina, though 
tiavelling northmrd with M ponible ipeed, did not reai^h the rendenoua in time to attend the Sirdu'a 
reception. 

" The Utter delirpred nn address, riplaining to t3ie aiiEembly the politicnl intentions of tile tien Quromnient. 
He enjoined them to refui<e to lend their tart in ntpntl cmlitiiig the QoTemnient villi the les«t intention of 
authorizing slaTery, or other on1a«-ful ads. He ttnto^ reprored the indolenne and dialovallj of soine of the 
anxUiorj tribea, and rnncliiHeil with a ]>i>niratinn inTiting them k11 to co-operate irlth the (jDVemment Inwards 
the peaceful administratiim. Ilu' Melfarc, and [iroBperi^ of the Bahr el Ghsinl. Tliie allooutiun produeed a 
•alulnry imprewion on llie iijiliye eliii'f?'— iin i-ffKCt farther reinforced bj a di»lrilmlion of presents to those who 
haTB hitherto •hown thi'nisplvi>s frioinily In llie .'^udon GoTemment, 

"During the ^-Iik ■■■■■ ^V i i .. ,- I'-uiid that the Krer Jur ia naTigable for 70 miles to the south of the 
town, at leoat dunrij: ' \<^ir. A\ Wa.u the Sirdar ine^iected tlie gutta-pereha planfaljonii now 

being cultiTuled fr.-iii n ^nll.-^ »re antiei}Bted. Pawing through Meshra-el-llek.and iniipeeting 

the raililarj jkibI.- iii I . ihi . k.i i. Mi'lul, Rank, Kawa, and Dueim, the Sirdar and his retinue flnallj 
reached Khartoum ^mi N",ui.ii,I..t :;7iIi,' 
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N.B.— This volume is not a mere caialofue of Mr. Ward's Greek Coins, as its title seems to convey. 

"It is a vivid general sketch of Greek Sites and Cities, with hundreds of Illustrations, 
I know no such book on the subject I am delighted to possess it"—D. J. HOGARTH. 

GREEK COINS r^. PARENT CITIES. 

By JOHN WARD, F.S.A 

With upwards of 500 lUustrations, 4 Maps, many Portraits, and 1,000 Autotypes of the most 

beautiful Coins in the World. Crown 4to. gilt. 25s. net. 

** . . . pleasantly written, and testify to the vivid interest which Mr. Ward feels in modem research into the 
past. The public is greatly indei)ted t<i collectors who thus do their best to make the public sharers in their 
possessions. " — Spectator. 

" This is a work of original design and of singular fascination. . . . The illustrations of the coins are so 
admirably rendered that they show the minute workmanship almost as well as it can be seen on the pieces themselves. 
There is also an abundance of other illustraticms representing scenery, statuary, buildings, and people." — Moriiin^^ Post. 

** The reader . . . will withcnit doul)t be charmed by the magnificent plates which accompany it. 
Mr. Ward is fortunate in the state of his coins. . . . We doubt if anything finer is known than the four Syracusan 
Medallions. '' — Times. 

DEDICATED TO DR. FLINDERS PETRIE, 

THE SACRED BEETLE. 

A POPL LAR TREATISK ON KdVPTIAN SCARABS IN ART AND HISTORY. 

By JOHN WARD, F.S.A., .^l/t//wr of '^ Pyramids ami Fro^i^ress," d-r. 

With 500 E.xamples of Scarabs from the Authors Collection, many Royal Portraits, and other Illustrations. 

Translations by F. LLEWELLYN GRIFFITH, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. lOs. 6d. net. 

" . . . not only every student uf Egyptology, but all wlio are interested in antiquities, will be cliarnied with 
this beautiful and instructive, yet never ])reteiiti()us volume.'' — Spectator. 

" The volume is one of tliose that really add to the knt)wled^e of the general reader — without boring hiin — and 
that the expert can also regard with approving good will." — Tinu-s. 

**The value of Mr. Ward's book lies in the excellent photographs of his fine collection, and in the accurate 
transcripts and translations t>f the text %shicli he has provided." — Guardian. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. LOND(3N. 

"^ Practical Guide for Ej^y />/.'' Fifth Thousand. 2^^^ PP-i 320 Illustrations. "js. 6d. net. 

By JOHN WARD, F.S.A. 

Dkdicated ];v Pkr mission to EARL CROMER, O.C.B., vSrc. 

PYRAMIDS AND PROGRESS. 

SKETCHES FROM EGYPT. 



'* There is not a dull page in the book.'' — Times. 

'* The firm pencil of a man sure of his facts." — St. fames'' s 

Gazette. 
" The volume is one that ordinary readers will enjoy." — 

IVorld. 
** An indispensable companion to all who go to Eg)'pt." — 

Graphic. 



" just what is wanted."' -Wiuity hair. 

"An extremely interesting book." — Pall Mall 

Gazette. 
" A book of sterling value." — Standard. 
" A perfect picture of the country as it is to-day." — 

Irish 'Times. 
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